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FOREWORD 


The  manuscript  from  which  this  book  has  been  prepared  was 
written  by  Mr.  Sydney  Andrews  during  the  years  1932-41,  and 
was  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  accumulation  of  facts,  gleaned 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  -  from  old  newspapers,  church 
records,  and  business  papers,  from  library  books,  old  family 
letters,  and  official  documents.  His  labours  resulted  in  a  history  of 
the  Andrews  family  of  Comber  covering  over  three  hundred  years. 

He  alone  made  this  book  possible. 

JOHN  BURLS. 

Thorpe-le-Soken,  19^7 


INTRODUCTION 


Thomas,  bom  in  1698,  in  the  village  of  Comber,  eight  miles  from 
Belfast,  was  the  first  definitely  established  ancestor  of  the  Andrews 

How  he  came  to  settle  in  Comber  can  only  be  surmised.  It 
seems  probable  that  one  or  more  ancestors  crossed  the  Irish  Sea 
from  Scotland  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in¬ 
tending  to  try  his  or  their  fortunes  on  the  newly  acquired  States  in 
County  Down  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  and  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
two  Scottish  adventurers.  They  probably  settled  on  the  Island  of 
Mahee,  for  on  the  Muster  Roll  of  Ulster  dated  about  1630,  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  following: 

Co.  Down  Barony  of  Great  Ards. 

The  Viscount  of  Clanaboye  his  men  and  arms  Island  of  Mahee 

No.  i2£i  Thomas  Andrew  Sword  and  Musket  No.  1329  Robert 

Andrew,  Sword  and  Snaphance. 

Viscount  Clanaboye  was  the  title  granted  to  Sir  James  Hamilton, 
his  son  becoming  Earl  of  Clanbrassil.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  be¬ 
came  Viscount  Montgomery  of  the  Ards  and  his  grandson  Earl  of 
Mount  Alexander. 

Thomas  and  Robert  were  the  first  holders  of  the  Andrew 
surname  in  the  North  of  Ireland  of  whom  any  record  can  be  found, 
but  there  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  they  or  their  father  first 
settled  in  Ireland.  This  does  not  affect  the  fact  that,  as  Comber  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  Mahee  Island,  they  are  almost  certainly  the 
original  ancestors  of  Thomas  Andrews  the  Miller.  (There  is  one 
other  possibility.  The  first  Andrews  might  have  come  to  Ireland 
and  settled,  at  a  much  earlier  date,  in  County  Antrim,  as  there  was 
always  a  demand  for  Scots  fighting  men.  When  Hamilton  and 
Montgomery  were  establishing  their  estates  an  Andrews  could 
have  left  County  Antrim  for  County  Down.  As  any  record  of  the 
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name  Andrews  has  yet  to  be  noted  in  either  County  earlier  than 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  this  explanation  is  unlikely.) 

In  October  1641  there  occurred  the  disastrous  Rising. 

Troops  were  raised  throughout  the  country  to  fight  the  Irish, 
and  amongst  the  names  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  various 
regiments  appeared  those  of  Robert  Andrews  (Trooper),  James 
Andrews  (Soldier),  Andrew  Me  Andrew  (Lieutenant),  and  Robert 
Andrews  (Soldier). 

Robert  and  James,  mustered  at  Comber,  and  Andrew,  mustered 
at  Portaferry,  were  probably  the  sons  of  Thomas  and  Robert  of 
Mahee  Island.  The  spelling  variations  are  of  no  significance,  for 
the  addition  of  the  final  ‘s’  was  merely  the  English  equivalent  of 
‘son  of’.  Also  the  letter  ‘ w ’  at  the  end  of  the  name  was  often 
written  with  a  final  downward  flourish  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  an  ‘s’.  Again  Mac  or  Me  is  the  Scots  equivalent  of 
‘son  of’. 

The  war  of  1641  was  waged  with  more  than  usual  savagery  on 
both  sides,  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  perished 
before  peace  came  in  16^2  was  incredibly  large,  many  more  dying 
from  fever  and  disease  than  from  actual  warfare.  The  Civil  War 
was  being  fought  in  England  at  this  time  between  Charles  I  and 
Parliament,  but  when  Cromwell  had  disposed  of  the  King,  he  came 
to  Ireland  and  ruthlessly  stamped  out  the  rebellion  by  methods 
which  made  sure  of  his  place  in  Irish  history  as  the  most  hated 
person  of  all  time. 

When  the  fighting  ceased,  the  settlement  of  the  country  was 
taken  in  hand.  The  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  were  either 
exiled  or  transplanted  to  Connaught,  their  lands  being  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  soldiers  and  the  English 
speculators  who  had  adventured  to  gain  lands  in  Ireland,  by  raising 
an  army  to  put  down  the  Rebellion.  Some  40,000  fighting  men 
were  permitted  to  go  to  various  countries  in  Europe,  where  they 
took  service  under  their  different  kings.  Destitute  women  and 
children,  of  whom  there  was  an  endless  supply,  were  shipped  off  in 
thousands  to  Barbados,  and  the  American  Colonies,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  planters.  The  Protestant  landowners,  who  had  fought  for 
the  King,  were  heavily  fined,  and  Viscount  Montgomery  suffered 
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so  severely  in  this  respect,  and  also  from  his  expenses  during  the 
long  warfare,  that  his  estates  never  recovered  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  a  large  part  had  to  be  sold  by  his  son  about  twenty-five 
years  later.  Viscount  Clanaboye,  not  having  been  so  prominent, 
escaped  comparatively  lightly.  The  bulk  of  the  County  Down 
Scots  officers  and  soldiers,  probably  returned  to  their  homes  and 
carried  on  with  their  previous  occupations.  This  would  seem 
almost  certain  in  the  case  of  the  Andrews  soldiers,  as  the  districts 
of  North  Down  and  South  Antrim,  where  they  lived,  were  not 
among  those  confiscated,  nor  had  they  been  devastated  during  the 
war. 

At  the  Restoration,  grants  were  made  against  arrears  of  pay  to 
the  commissioned  officers  who  had  served  Charles  I  or  Charles  II 
in  Ireland  before  g  June  1649,  but  as  the  name  of  Lieut.  Andrew 
McAndrew  does  not  appear,  he  at  least  had  not  survived.  Lieuts 
Richard  and  John,  also  Ensign  Richard,  appear  on  the  list,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  if  they  were  of  the  County  Down  family. 

The  name  of  Andrews  appeared  again  in  a  rent  roll  of  ‘Ye  Manor 
of  Mount  Alexander’  for  the  year  1684: 

Robert  Andrew  holds  by  lease  of  3 1  years  from  All  Saints  1677  a. 
tenement  and  one  rood  of  land  —  rent  yearly  01—03—06. 

This  Robert  was  probably  the  son  of  Robert  Jun.  who  mustered 
at  Comber  in  1642.  He  in  turn  had  at  least  two  sons,  John  and 
James,  both  of  Comber.  James  was  a  merchant,  and  had  one  son, 
also  called  James,  who  died  before  his  father  in  1712,  his  father 
living  till  about  1727. 

John,  however,  lived  to  marry  and  have  a  family,  and  his  son 
was  Thomas,  the  Miller  of  Comber.  This  was  stated  in  a  few  notes 
on  the  family  history  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Charles 
Andrews,  Q.c.,  who  died  in  1891.  John’s  will  was  proved  at 
Down  in  1718  and  was  doubtless  available  for  Charles’  inspection 
at  the  Dublin  Record  Office,  although  it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
In  strong  support  of  this  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  the  Miller  named 
his  eldest  son  John. 

There  was  another  John  Andrews,  a  cooper,  who  lived  in 
Comber  at  this  time,  but  of  his  children  by  three  marriages  only 
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daughters  survived  to  reach  maturity,  and  when  he  died  in  1784, 
therefore,  this  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  In  his  will  he  referred  to  ‘His  kinsman  John  Andrews  of 
Comber  Esq’.  They  were  probably  third  cousins. 

The  names  of  other  Andrews  occur  frequently  in  old  documents 
and  records  of  these  early  times,  but  none  have  any  direct 
connection  with  the  Andrews  family  of  Comber. 

II 

The  origin  of  the  corn  mill  which  Thomas  the  Miller  worked  is 
uncertain.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery’s  lady  is  said  to  have  ‘built 
water-mills  in  all  the  parishes’,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this 
energetic  lady  was  responsible  for  one  or  both  of  the  Comber 
Mills. 

As  the  possessor  of  a  lease  in  which  mill  multure  was  included, 
Sir  Hugh  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  provide  a  watermill  on 
his  estate  for  his  tenant’s  use,  and  to  install  in  it  a  skilled  miller. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cistercian  Order  generally  had  a  mill 
in  connection  with  their  monastries,  and  as  a  Cistercian  White 
Abbey  was  founded  in  Comber  in  1198,  the  old  mill  at  least 
might  have  been  built  by  them,  and  merely  put  into  repair  by 
Sir  Hugh’s  good  lady.  When  Hamilton  and  Montgomery  had 
arrived  on  the  scene,  buildings  of  all  sorts  were  in  ruins,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  endless  wars  of  the  preceding  century. 

There  was  also  a  windmill  in  Comber,  probably  erected  by  the 
Andrews  family  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  first  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  the  firm  in  April  1778,  js  being  charged  as  ‘  expenses 
attending  the  Windmill’. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


The  date  of  Thomas’s  birth,  1698,  is  recorded  in  the  family  vault 
in  Comber  churchyard.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  personality  and 
habits  of  Thomas,  for  in  1880  two  members  of  the  Andrews  family 
destroyed  as  useless  lumber  many  irreplaceable  old  books,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  letters  of  his  time. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Thomas  was  working  the  Upper  Mill 
in  Comber  on  lease  or  sub-lease  grinding  com.  This  mill  was 
water-driven  by  a  stream  coming  from  Baliyalloly  Lough.  This 
was  probably  a  fairly  new  mill,  for  the  mills  on  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land  seldom  date  back  farther  than  the  seventeenth  century.  Until 
then  Ulster  was  mainly  populated  by  roving  tribes  whose  pasture 
lands  were  moved  yearly,  and  the  hand  quem  was  used  exclusively 
for  grinding  the  small  quantities  of  corn  that  were  grown.  There 
was  one  other  water-driven  mill  in  Comber,  the  Old  Mill,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Enler  River. 

Reference  to  the  two  Comber  mills  is  made  on  the  rent  roll 
of  the  Manor  of  Mount  Alexander  for  the  year  1684,  which  was 
discovered  in  London  in  the  1930’s.  It  is  recorded  that  a  John 
McMurray  held  mills  on  lease  at  Comber  for  forty-one  years  from 
1681,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £47.  Both  were  multure  mills,  and  the 
tenants  of  the  Manor  were  bound  to  have  their  corn  ground  at  the 
Manor  mill  and  to  pay  the  accustomed  toll,  probably  the  sixteenth 
grain,  to  the  miller.  This  integral  part  of  the  feudal  system  was 
brought  to  Ireland  by  the  plantation  of  1603-20,  when  Ulster  was 
settled  with  English  and  Scots,  and  the  English  feudal  system 
introduced. 

It  was  also  laid  down  in  the  tenant’s  lease  that  he  should  pay 
two  shillings  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for  every  barrel  of  com 
which  he  had  ground  at  any  other  mill.  As  the  miller’s  multure, 
or  soccage,  was  scarcely  half  this  amount,  it  was  obviously  to  the 
tenant’s  advantage  to  take  his  com  to  the  Comber  millers. 
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John  McMurray  would  have  held  the  long  lease  of  the  mills  as  an 
investment,  letting  the  multuring  of  the  mills  by  the  year,  or  for 
a  term  of  years,  to  the  actual  miller.  McMurray’ s  lease  expired  in 
1722,  and  in  1 726  Sir  Robert  Colville,  who  had  bought  the  Manor 
of  Comber  in  1679,  gave  the  lease  of  the  mills  to  a  Mrs  Jane 
Meredith  for  a  forty-one-year  period.  She  undoubtedly  gave  the 
sub-lease  on  the  Upp  er  Mill  to  Thomas  Andrews,  who  had 
already  been  working  the  mill  for  four  years,  for  the  full  period. 

When  Mrs  Jane  Meredith  died  in  1730,  the  lease  of  the  two 
com  mills  went  to  her  nephew  John  Meredith,  who  immediately 
assigned  it  to  a  Rev.  Charles  Morris.  When  in  1764  the  Rev. 
Morris  died,  his  widow  sold  the  last  three  years’  interest  in  the 
lease  to  a  William  Bell,  who  had  worked  the  Old  Mill  for  him. 

In  1768,  when  the  lease  expired,  John  Andrews  negotiated  a 
fresh  lease  of  the  two  mills  with  Alexander  Stewart,  who  in  1 744 
had  bought  the  Manor  of  Comber  from  Sir  Robert  Colville.  This 
lease,  for  the  life  of  his  three  sons,  Michael,  John  and  James,  was 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  £1 20  —  a  considerable  increase  on  the  £47  paid 
by  John  McMurray  in  1681. 

When  Sir  Robert  Colville  had  bought  the  Manor  in  1679,  he 
gave,  in  the  same  year,  two  acres  adjoining  the  mill  race  of  the 
Old  Com  Mill  to  a  Thomas  Hannington  on  lease  for  ever.  Pre¬ 
viously  in  1674  Lord  Mount  Alexander  had  already  granted  to 
this  Thomas  Hannington,  amongst  other  lands  and  premises, 

‘one  house  or  Tenement  and  Garden  and  Back-side  in  Cumber 
aforesaid  and  three  acres  of  Land  in  the  Holme  between  the  Great 
Water  and  the  Old  Com  Mill  of  Cumber,  together  with  all  Head- 
Wears,  Mills,  Mill-Dams,  Mill  seats  already  erected  and  Tuck 
Mills  to  be  erected  on  the  Premises  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof.’ 
Altogether  about  seventy-six  acres  were  granted  for  ever  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £  t; ! 

In  1722  Thomas  Hannington  conveyed  all  the  interest  in  these 
leases  to  a  Charles  Caldwell  of  Dublin  and  finally  on  1 9  December 
1733: 

Charles  Caldwell  of  Dublin  gentleman  demised  to  Thomas 
Andrew,  of  Cumber,  gentleman,  Houses,  gardens,  messuages  and 
tenements  in  the  town  of  Cumber  then  in  his  possession,  which  he 


JOHN  ANDREWS,  17H-1808 

* 

From  the  original  oil  painting  by  Francis  Wheatley. 

See  page  13 
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hath  held  these  several  years  past  as  tenant  at  will,  with  a  parcel  of 
land  adjoining  containing  7  acres  and  upwards,  part  in  possession 
of  Thomas  Andrews,  and  bounded  on  North  by  the  Demesne  of 
Moimt  Alexander,  etc.  etc. 

The  rest  of  the  land,  numbered  8,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  17  on  the 
map  of  the  Caldwell  property  facing  page  ^6  (No.  8  was  at  the 
time  in  possession  of  Thomas  Andrew),  was  conveyed  by  this  lease, 

with  all  tythes  great  and  small,  to  hold  to  said  Thomas  Andrew  his 
heir  and  assigns  for  lives  of  John  his  1st  son  aged  12,  Thomas  2nd 
son  aged  6,  and  Aaron  4th  son  aged  3,  with  covenant  for  renewal. 
Rent  £26.  3.  o  per  annum  with  £1  renewal  fine. 

Thomas  was  becoming  a  man  of  some  importance  in  Comber. 

The  house  marked  on  the  map,  directly  behind  a  smaller  one  on 
Mill  Street,  was  the  original  ‘Old  House’  of  the  family.  They  were 
both  pulled  down  by  John  in  1 744  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  ‘Old  House’  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Mill  Street  house. 

The  Mill  Street  houses  were  used  for  business  purposes. 
Thomas’s  son  John  was  primarily  a  chandler  and  soap  boiler,  until 
the  milling  and  linen  trades  took  precedence,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Thomas  had  carried  on  the  same  business.  Some  little 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from  Marie  Montgomery  (wife 
of  Thomas  Montgomery,  afterwards  the  last  Lord  Mount  Alex¬ 
ander),  who  was  then  living  at  Donaghadee,  to  her  sister-in-law 
at  Comber.  Marie  Montgomery  wrote  in  1729  : 

pray  send  by  an  drew  a  pr  of  sheets  and  2  pillow  casis  some  mould 
candles  and  other  bigg  ones  2  pecks  of  meal  and  order  mould 
candles,  to  be  made  and  send  table  clothes  if  there  be  any  clean. 

Thomas  probably  delivered  his  candles  and  soap  to  the  Donagh¬ 
adee  district  every  week  or  two,  just  as  his  son  John  did  later  on, 
and  Mrs  Montgomery  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  her  house¬ 
hold  linen  delivered  at  the  same  time.  The  order  for  meal  is  an 
indication  that  Thomas  was  a  miller. 

According  to  the  Comber  Parish  Church  vestry  book,  Thomas 
Andrew  was  a  churchwarden  for  the  years  1733-4-5-,  so  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  some  substance  and  influence  in  the  Parish  to 
be  appointed  to  this  office.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Dissenter 
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should  be  a  churchwarden  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  this  Church  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  no  other 
was  recognized,  so  that  everyone  was,  at  least  nominally,  a 
parishioner.  It  was  customary  in  most  parishes  in  which  Dissenters 
were  numerous  to  include  one  of  them  amongst  its  church¬ 
wardens,  and  as  the  duties  of  the  churchwardens  were  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  a  later  period,  the 
arrangement  appears  reasonable. 

Another  entry  in  the  vestry  book  states  that  Thomas  Andrew 
changed  his  surname  to  Andrews  in  1735.  It  may  be  this  was  an 
attempt  to  distinguish  himself  from  Thomas,  the  father  of  Cooper 
John.  This  trouble  of  similarity  in  names  became  acute  in  the 
Comber  family  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  century  of  large 
families  which  survived  infancy.  In  spite  of  the  official  change, 
neither  Thomas  nor  his  son  John  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  either 
spelling.  Thomas  actually  signed  his  will  without  the  final  ‘s’. 

Thomas  Andrews  died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five,  in  1743, 
but  not  before  his  hard  work  and  initiative  had  started  the  family 
in  their  business  which,  over  two  hundred  years  later,  they  still 
carry  on. 

Thomas’s  will  read  as  follows : 

To  be  interred  with  that  Decency  and  order  which  becomes  my 
Character  and  Station. 

To  my  dearly  beloved  wife  Agnas  Andrew  alias  Read  £10. 

To  my  son  Thomas  Andrew  £20. 

To  my  son  Aaron  Andrew  £10. 

To  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Andrew  £10. 

After  the  above  legacies  are  paid  to  said  wife  Agnas  Andrew  and  my 
children  Thomas,  Aaron,  and  Elizabeth  Andrew,  the  remainder  of 
my  chattels  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  my  eldest  son  John 
Andrew,  my  wife  Agnas  Andrew  and  my  other  children  Thomas, 
Aaron  and  Elizabeth. 

My  freeholds  in  and  near  this  town  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  Sale  equally  divided  amongst  my  said  wife  and  children. 
Appoint  my  wife  Agnas  Read  my  beloved  friend  John  Milling  and 
my  eldest  son  John  Andrew  executors. 

In  witness  whereof  £th  January  1742.  Thos.  Andrew. 
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The  signature  was  witnessed  by  John  Andrew  and  John  Feries. 
Endorsed  ‘The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Thomas  Andrew  of 
Cumber  proved  at  Newtowne  April  18th  1743’. 


Inventory  of  the  debts,  goods  and  chattels 
Andrew  died  possessed  of 

Household  goods  with  crop  and  cattle 
Debts  solvent  and  unsolvent 
A  freehold  lease  sold  at 
2  leases  for  a  term  of  years 
Goods  sold  by  way  of  trade  solvent  and 
unsolvent 


that  the  late  Thomas 


67. 

13- 

1^0. 

O. 

O 

I  2  O . 

O. 

O 

38. 

O. 

O 

92. 

O. 

O 

£467.  13.  7I 

Debts  due  by  the  above  no.  o.  o 

Signed  Agnas  Andrew  [by  mark] 
John  Andrew 
John  Milling. 

The  value  of  the  estate  is  small  by  present  standards ;  but  as  the 
freehold  sold  at  £120  was  the  Caldwell  lease,  which  included 
forty-seven  acres  with  water  rights,  and  at  least  three  houses ;  and 
as  one  of  the  two  leases  valued  at  £38  doubtless  was  of  the  Upper 
Mill,  and  the  other  probably  the  Windmill  with  several  acres  of 
land,  it  is  evident  that  Thomas  was  able  to  live  with  all  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  a  time  in  which,  for  instance,  a  cow  could  be  bought 
for  £3. 

Aaron  would  have  been  about  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death;  but  as  no  further  mention  of  him  has  been 
found,  it  is  presumed  that  shortly  afterwards  he  also  died,  his 
share  of  the  estate  going  to  the  survivors. 

As  there  was  a  period  of  six  years  between  John  and  Thomas, 
and  births  were  an  annual  event,  several  girls  must  have  died 
young. 

When  John  took  control  at  Comber  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  Agnes  moved  out  of  the  family  house  and  into  a 
separate  home,  probably  at  Trench.  Agnes  was  probably  the 
daughter  of  a  James  Reid  of  Ballygowan,  who  was  a  linen  draper 
and  bleacher.  There  was  a  close  business  connection  between  the 
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Reids  and  the  Andrews,  which  was  doubtless  how  Thomas  and 
Agnes  met. 

John,  of  course,  continued  to  support  his  mother,  and  in  his 
Day  Book  for  the  period  is  recorded: 

1 6th  Jany.  1761  To  Mrs.  Andrew  one  Pound 

Candels  P.  Elizabeth  \\d 

[Elizabeth  before  marriage  obviously  lived  with  her 
mother] 

29th  Aug.  1771  To  my  Grandmother  3  pound  of 
Candles  p  self 

Written  by  one  of  John’s  sons,  probably  Robert 
out  no  charge  entered] 

30  Sept.  1772  Mrs  Andrews  Senr.  Dr.  to  31b  of 

Candles  p  self  1/6 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Thomas’s  widow.  She  was  evidently 
in  good  health  at  the  time,  having  called  personally  for  the  candles. 
The  date  of  her  death  has  been  determined  with  some  confidence 
from  another  set  of  books,  which  belonged  to  John  Logan  of 
Newtownards.  Logan  became  bankrupt  in  1794,  and  James 
Andrews  being  appointed  official  assignee,  the  books  remained  in 
his  possession.  John  Logan  conducted  a  drapery  business,  but 
among  other  occupations  he  was  also  an  undertaker,  so  these 
books  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Andrews’s  historian. 

On  26  March  1776  Mrs  Andrews  got  from  Logan,  for  account 
of  her  husband  John : 

4  pairs  Black  Shoe  Buckles  at  lod 
1  pair  Carved  Shoe  Buckles  at  Sd 
4  pairs  of  Knee  Buckles  at  6 \d 
A  pair  of  Gloves  to  Masr  James  1/1 
I3^  i  Yards  of  Crape  at  20s 

This  must  have  been  for  Mrs  Thomas’s  funeral,  as  all  the  other 
orders  for  mourning  can  be  accounted  for.  No  doubt  she  was 
buried  with  her  husband,  and  her  name  was  cut  on  the  original 
gravestone,  which  is  inside  the  family  vault. 
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Part  of  the  inscription  on  the  memorial  reads : 

‘In  the  Vault  beneath  rest  the  mortal 
remains  of 
Thomas  Andrews, 

Bom  A.D.  1698  Died  A. D.  1774  [sic] 
and  alongside  with  others  of  his  family 

HIS  SON,  JOHN  ANDREWS 

Born  A.D.  1721  Died  A.D.  1808 

He  erected  the  tomb  which  is  beneath  in  1788  in  which  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  wife  Mary  Andrews  (Corbitt)  and  several 
members  of  the  family. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord’ 

The  upper  portion  of  the  memorial  was 

Erected  by 

William  Glenny  Andrews  A.D.  1867 
to  remain  a  sacred  memorial 
of  his  father,  Mother,  Brothers  and  Sisters.’ 

This  building  was  intended  to  provide  accommodation  for  more 
burials  but  it  could  not  be  used  for  such  owing  to  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  states  that  the  dead  had  to  be  put  underground.  It, 
however,  induced  Thos.  Jas.  Andrews,  one  of  Wm.  Glenny’s 
nephews,  to  become  poetical. 

Beneath  this  Pond’rous  monument  are  laid 
Some  generations  of  the  Andrews  dead; 

Heav’n  rest  their  souls !  their  bodies  must 
Here  rot,  and  mix  with  Kindred  dust. 

Their  joys,  their  cares,  their  sorrows  ended, 

In  one  sad  lot  here  all  are  blended. 

But  William  thought  us  scarce  of  room, 

So  he  enlarged  the  household  tomb, 

And  built  a  massive  second  story, 

That  all  who  pass  “Memento  Mori”. 

Now  it  stands  thus  —  Most  goodly  men, 

Are  buried  underneath  and  when 
We  now  alive  shall  break  our  fetters, 
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They’ll  set  us  up  above  our  betters. 
When  the  last  trumpet  o’er  the  town, 
Turns  this  old  world  right  upside  down, 
When  graves  and  tombs  asunder  burst, 
Perchance  we’ll  find  the  case  reversed. 
So  let  those  living  mind  their  prayers, 
And  hope  they’ll  not  be  left  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


When  Thomas  died,  his  eldest  son  John  was  living  in  Belfast, 
where  he  had  probably  been  apprenticed  to  the  linen  trade 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  did  not  return  to  Comber  till  174^. 
What  work  he  was  doing  in  Belfast  after  his  apprenticeship 
had  finished  is  not  known,  but  before  returning  home  he  joined  a 
company  of  Belfast  Volunteers  which  has  been  raised  to  defend 
the  country  against  possible  invasion  as  a  result  of  the  Scottish 
Rebellion  of  174^,  and  helped  to  garrison  Carrickfergus  Castle. 
The  anticipated  invasion  did  not  take  place  however,  and  the 
Volunteers  returned  to  their  normal  occupations. 

When  John  returned  to  Comber  he  built,  doubtless  making 
use  of  the  knowledge  gained  during  his  apprenticeship,  a  wash 
mill  for  bleaching  linen  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  directly 
opposite  the  old  corn  mill.  He  also  made  a  dam,  which  was 
filled  by  the  surplus  water  not  required  by  the  corn  mill.  When 
he  bought  the  latter  in  1768  he  made  the  dam  common  to  both 
mills . 

Some  private  arrangement  must  have  been  made  between  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  with  regard  to  the  wash  mill  as  it  was 
erected  on  his  father’s  freehold,  which  John  did  not  buy  until 
1749.  As  he  was  an  executor  of  the  will,  he  could  not  sell  to 
himself,  so  John  Robinson,  a  friend  or  perhaps  relative  of  the 
family,  gave  his  assistance. 

Register  of  Deeds,  Dublin.  Vol.  143,  pages  13,  14. 

Registered  28  June  iJS°  by  John  Andrew. 

‘Lease  and  Release  dated  30th  April  and  1  May  1749 
Whereby  John  Milling,  Agnes  Andrew  and  John  Andrew  Executors 
of  the  Will  of  Thomas  Andrew  late  of  Comber  Co.  Downe  gent, 
deceased  in  consideration  of  £120  released  to  John  Robinson  of 
Ringcrevie  Co.  Downe  gent,  all  those  houses’  etc.  (everything 
same  as  the  Caldwell  Lease) 
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‘Lease  and  Release  dated  30th  April  and  1  May  1749 

Whereby  John  Robinson  of  Ringcrevie  Co.  Downe  gent,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  £120  Sold  to  John  Andrew  of  Comber  Co.  Downe 
gent.  All  those  houses’  etc.  (as  Caldwell  lease) 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Thomas’s  widow  must  have  carried 
on  the  business  with  the  help  of  her  son  Thomas,  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  until  John  returned  from  Belfast.  He  evidently  made 
sufficient  money  there  to  build  the  linen  wash  mill  and  ‘Old 
House’  in  174^,  marry  in  1746,  and  finally  take  over  his  father’s 
freehold  in  1749. 

The  lady  who  became  his  wife  was  Mary  Corbitt,  member  of  a 
family  said  to  have  been  of  French  descent,  who  migrated  from 
Scotland  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
settled  in  the  district  between  Dromara  and  Newry,  Co.  Down. 
Michael  Corbitt,  Mary’s  father,  was  agent  for  the  Newtownards 
and  Comber  estates  which  Sir  Robert  Colville  had  bought  from 
Lord  Mount  Alexander  in  167^  and  1679  respectively.  John 
Andrews  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  agency  and  so 
met  his  future  wife. 

Charles  Andrews  gives  the  number  of  children  of  the  marriage 
as  fifteen,  but  as  the  youngest  was  bom  in  1762  his  figures  seem 
doubtful,  unless  there  were  twins.  However  this  may  be,  ten 
survived  childhood,  their  names  being:  Thomas,  Agnes  (Nancy), 
Michael,  Mary,  John,  Elizabeth  (Betty),  Margaret  (Peggy),  Robert, 
William  and  James.  The  actual  dates  of  birth  are  unknown,  with 
with  the  exception  of  James,  but  the  order  given  is  correct. 

With  John  in  the  business,  the  firm  became  increasingly 
interested  in  linen,  for  which  there  was  a  growing  demand.  This 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  suppression  by  England  of  the  Irish 
woollen  trade. 

England  had  long  held  the  supremacy  in  this  trade  in  Europe, 
but  Ireland  after  the  Restoration,  owing  to  the  superior  quality 
of  her  raw  material,  had  been  increasing  her  share  at  the  expense 
of  England,  especially  by  export  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
And  so  in  1699  the  English  Government  prohibited  the  export  of 
wool,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  except  to  England;  and,  not 


MARY  ANDREWS  (CORBITT),  1727-1790 

From  the  original  oil  painting  by  Francis  Wheatley. 

See  opposite  page 
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content  with  this,  a  prohibitive  duty  was  imposed  on  manu¬ 
factured  goods  entering  England,  so  that  Ireland  could  only  sell 
her  raw  wool  and  that  at  England’s  price. 

The  result  was  to  turn  the  Irish,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
into  a  nation  of  smugglers,  for  the  profit  on  Irish  wool  landed  in 
France  became  enormous. 

As  some  little  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  woollen 
trade,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  in  which  England  was  not  in¬ 
terested,  was  encouraged. 

Linen  had  long  been  manufactured  in  Ireland,  but  only  for 
local  use.  Louis  Crommelin,  a  French  Huguenot,  was  appointed 
Overseer  of  the  Linen  Manufacturers  of  Ireland  in  1699.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  settle  in  Lisburn  a  colony  of  French  and  Dutch 
co-religionists,  who  were  skilled  weavers,  and  it  is  from  this 
colony  that  the  present  linen  industry  of  Ulster  has  evolved. 

Trustees  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  summoned  to  meet  in  1 7 1 1 .  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Linen  Board  which  remained  in  control  for  rather  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  Many  regulations  were  issued  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  manufacture  and  obtaining  more  or  less  standard 
grades  for  export.  Subsidies  were  given  to  farmers  for  growing 
flax,  money  advanced  to  weavers  for  looms,  and  prizes  given  for 
spinning  and  weaving. 

A  duty  of  about  10  per  cent  was  imposed  on  foreign  linens 
entering  England,  but  Irish  were  admitted  free.  In  spite  of  this 
advantage  the  trade  was  slow  to  expand,  and  the  value  of  Irish 
linen  entering  England  in  174^  was  only  about  one-quarter  that 
of  the  foreign  article.  This  was  the  year  in  which  John  Andrews 
started  his  bleach  green  and  built  his  first  buckhouse  or  wash  mill. 

An  indication  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  linen  trade  is 
contained  in  an  advertisement  from  the  Belfast  News-Letter  dated 
4  January  1749. 

By  the  Sovereign  of  Belfast  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 

RESIDING  IN  THE  SAID  TOWN 

Whereas  many  of  the  Laws  now  in  Force,  for  the  better  regulation 
and  Improvement  of  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  this  Kingdom,  are 
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at  present  almost  totally  neglected,  to  the  great  detriment  and  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  said  Manufacture,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  whereas  many  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  severally  by 
the  Linnen  Drapers  in  and  about  Belfast,  of  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  Publik  for  want  of  a  due  execution  of  the  said  Laws. 

Now  we  the  Sovereign  of  Belfast,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  residing 
in  the  said  Town,  do  give  this  Publick  and  timeous  Notice  to  all 
Weavers,  Bleachers,  and  Lappers,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  March  next,  we  will  strictly  and  rigorously  put  in  execution  all 
the  Laws  now  in  force  in  this  Kingdom,  for  the  Regulation  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  said  Manufacture,  particularly  the  underwritten 
clauses ;  to  which  we  expect  the  most  punctual  compliance,  as  no 
indulgence  will  be  given  after  that  date. 

No  Linnen  Cloth  commonly  called  yard  wide  Cloth  of  the  Sett  of 
14  hundreds  and  upwards,  shall  be  exposed  to  sale  in  any  Market 
when  Green  and  before  it  is  Bleached,  that  shall  not  be  38  inches 
broad  at  least,  under  the  Penalty  of  40s  each  piece. 

Every  Weaver  shall  truly  stamp,  in  legible  characters,  with  Oil, 
and  Lampblack,  on  every  Piece  of  Green  plain  Linnen  Cloth  of 
14  Hundreds  and  upwards,  by  him,  his  Journeyman  or  Apprentices 
Woven,  the  number  of  Hundreds  contained  in  the  Breadth  of  such 
Cloth,  together  with  the  first  letter  of  his  Christian  name,  and  also 
his  sir-name  at  full  length,  under  the  penalty  of  405. 

Every  Weaver  to  Weave  Yam  pursuant  to  his  contract  with  his 
employer,  penalty  the  price  agreed  upon  for  Weaving  such  Yam. 

No  Lime,  Soapers  Dregs  or  Horse  Dung,  to  be  made  use  of  in 
Bleaching,  Penalty  £  L.,  and  the  Cloth  forfeited. 

No  Cloth  shall  be  made  and  Lapped  for  Sale  with  any  Chalk, 
Dung,  or  Flower,  or  whilst  wet  or  damp,  the  penalty  forfeiture  of 
the  Cloth  to  the  informer. 

All  Green  Linnen  Cloth  to  be  brought  to  Market  in  folds  and 
not  tied,  Penalty  15.  for  each  Piece. 

Penalty  for  counterfeiting  Stamps  is  the  Pillory,  go  L.  to  the 
informer.  Penalty  for  selling  or  lending  Seals  20  L. 

Another  order  was  issued  from  Dublin  Castle  on  28  April 
1758,  stating  that: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Linen  manufacture  hereby  require  all  lappers 
of  linen  cloth  to  return  to  Arthur  Newburgh,  Esq.,  at  the  castle  of 
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Dublin,  in  three  weeks  from  the  date  hereof  an  impression  of  their 
Seal,  fairly  taken  off  on  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper,  and  to  mention  by 
letter,  the  name  of  the  county  they  live  in,  place  of  their  residence, 
next  post  town;  the  names  of  their  securities  with  the  country, 
place  of  residence,  and  next  post  town  to  each  of  them.  Such  lappers 
who  do  not  comply  with  this  order,  in  the  time  above-mentioned 
shall  be  discharged. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  list  was  published  of  some  £oo  lappers  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  70  per  cent  being  in  the  counties  Armagh, 
Antrim,  and  Down,  and  all  merchants  were  strongly  advised  not 
to  buy  from  lappers  whose  names  were  not  in  the  list.  A  John 
Andrew  of  County  Down  is  the  only  person  on  the  list  of  this 
surname,  and  the  only  native  of  Comber,  James  Riddle. 

On  2  $  January  1757  the  Magistrates  of  Armagh,  Down,  Antrim, 
Tyrone  and  Monaghan  advertised  that  they  intended  to  put  in 
force  the  Law  which  made  it  illegal  to  expose  for  sale  unbleached 
or  Green  Linen  Cloth  which  was  folded  or  tied. 

In  Pursuance  of  the  above  Advertisement,  and  for  the  Honour 
and  Credit  of  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Credit  of  the  same  in  foreign  Markets,  We  the  several 
Dealers  and  Buyers  of  Linen  Cloth  in  the  Counties  of  Armagh, 
Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone  and  Monaghan  Do  engage  and  Promise  to 
each  other,  not  to  buy  any  unbleached  Cloth  called  Green  Cloth,  in 
any  of  the  Markets  or  Fairs  in  the  Counties  above  mentioned  after 
the  first  day  of  February  next,  otherwise  than  in  the  Folds  and 
no-ways  tied.  And  any  Dealer  or  Buyer  who  shall  buy  Green  Cloth 
in  any  Market  or  Fair,  or  other  Place,  otherwise  than  as  above 
we  shall  look  upon  as  an  Enemy  to  the  Trade  and  Credit  of  the 
Linen  Manufacture  of  this  Country. 

There  were  seventy-eight  signatures  to  the  above,  one  of  which 
was  William  Andrews.  This  man,  who  lived  in  Rich  Hill,  Co. 
Armagh,  and  was  Seneschal  of  the  Manor,  appears  to  have  acted 
as  linen  buyer  in  that  district  for  John  Andrews  of  Comber. 

One  of  his  duties  as  Seneschal  is  indicated  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  Belfast  News-Letter. 

Whereas,  a  Man  who  call’d  himself  Patrick  Hughes,  employed 
one  Henry  Byrne,  on  Saturday  the  nth  of  January  Inst,  to  sell  by 
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Auction  in  the  Market  of  Rich-Hill,  one  grey  Mare,  about  thirteen 
Hands  high,  and  seven  years  old,  Value,  about  fifty  Shillings,  which 
Mare  was  accordingly  canted  at  one  Pound  eleven  Shillings  and  four 
Pence,  and  was  afterwards  stopp’d  by  William  Andrews,  Seneschal 
of  the  Mannor,  until  said  Hughs  would  find  a  Voucher,  and  said 
Hughs  not  having  since  returned,  and  it  appearing  that  his  true 
Name  is  Patrick  Conolly,  said  Andrews  apprehends  the  Mare  was 
stolen :  The  Owner  on  proving  his  or  her  Property,  may  have  said 
Mare,  on  paying  the  Expense  of  keeping  and  this  Advertisement,  by 
applying  to  said  William  Andrews  at  Rich-Hill.  Dated  this  13th 
Day  of  January  1766. 

WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

N.B.  Said  Conolly  was  indicted  at  Monaghan  some  Years  ago  for 
stealing  Yam. 

There  were  two  other  Andrews  in  or  near  Rich  Hill  who 
were  probably  William’s  brothers.  One,  Thomas,  had  a  farm  of 
about  fifty  acres  at  Ballyloughan,  and  died  in  1771. The  other, 
Robert,  was  in  partnership  with  a  man  named  McCune  or  McEwen, 
as  merchants  in  Rich  Hill  and  Newry,  and  also  worked  with 
William  in  the  linen  trade.  In  1773  William  started  a  bleach  green 
at  Rich  Hill,  evidently  by  arrangement  with  John  Andrews,  as 
the  soap  required  in  the  bleaching  process  was  sent  all  the  way 
from  Comber  (over  forty  miles)  in  car  loads. 

These  Rich  Hill  Andrews  may  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the 
Lisburn  branch,  but  the  close  business  relationship  with  John  of 
Comber  suggests  a  cousinship  in  some  degree.  William  wras  of 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  for  in  1765  the  Trustees  of  the 
Linen  Manufacture : 

have  directed  one  of  the  Machines  for  measuring  Linen  Cloth, 
invented  by  William  Andrews  of  Rich  Hill  to  be  erected  in  each  of 
the  Towns  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  wherein  Linen  Markets  are 
held,  for  the  more  easy  determining  any  Difference  that  may  arise 
between  Buyers  and  Sellers  relative  to  Measure. 

In  1769  he  took  over  the  Turk’s  Head  Inn,  Rich  Hill,  and 
advertised  that  ‘He  hath  good  accomodation  for  the  Linen  Mer¬ 
chants  to  whom  he  is  determined  to  give  the  greatest  attention.’ 
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II 

From  1760  business  in  Ireland  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Trade  restrictions,  high  taxation,  and  the  increase  of  rents 
by  the  landlords  contributed  to  a  general  discontent.  Secret 
societies  were  formed  all  over  the  country;  the  Whiteboys  in 
the  south,  and  the  Hearts-of-Steel,  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  and  others 
in  Ulster.  Many  people  were  murdered,  much  property  was  de¬ 
stroyed  and  outrages  against  both  man  and  beast  were  common. 
The  more  prosperous  farmers  of  Ulster,  who  could  afford  to  do 
so,  left  the  country  for  America  in  large  numbers.  They  were 
mostly  Presbyterians,  who  were  still  penalized  on  account  of 
their  religion,  and  not  long  afterwards  became  the  backbone  of 
the  American  Revolution.  From  the  number  of  ships  which  sailed 
from  Ulster  ports  to  America  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  1774,  not  less  than  6,000  people  a  year  emigrated.  The 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  took  out  of  Ulster  was  so 
enormous  for  those  times  that  the  country  was  denuded  of 
currency,  and  business  was  carried  on  with  great  difficulty.  There 
were  no  banks,  so  if  A  bought  from  B,  he  gave  him  an  order  on  C 
who  already  owed  money  to  A.  If  C  had  an  account  against  B  he 
credited  him  with  the  amount  of  A’ s  order,  otherwise,  not  having 
any  cash,  he  gave  him  an  order  on  D,  and  so  on  until  either  the 
circle  was  completed  or  someone  was  found  with  the  necessary 
currency.  The  form  of  these  orders  was  usually  ‘at  sight  hereof 

pay  Mr  B  or  order  the  sum  of - sterling  without  further  advice 

from  your  humble  servant  A\ 

Under  these  conditions  a  great  many  business  men  were  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  William  Andrews  of  Rich  Hill  becoming  one  of 
the  unfortunates  in  1773,  but  as  William  was  appointed  receiver 
of  his  own  debts  the  affair  could  not  have  been  serious,  but 
merely  a  shortage  of  cash.  His  interest  in  the  ‘Turks’  Head’  and 
some  land  was  sold,  and  must  have  produced  enough  cash  to 
square  matters,  as  his  account  with  John  Andrews  of  Comber  was 
carried  on  as  usual  for  many  years. 

The  earliest  book  of  the  Comber  linen  business  which  has 
survived  is  the  Green  Book  of  1763  (the  field  on  which  the  linen 
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was  spread  for  bleaching  was  known  as  ‘The  Green’).  This  book, 
which  is  a  thick  paper-backed  specimen,  was  first  used  by  John 
Andrews’s  wife  for  writing  out  her  cookery  recipes.  The 
following  are  two  examples : 

VENISON  PASTY 

‘Whatever  part  of  the  venison  you  have  you  must  Bone  it  and 
skinn  it  where  its  thick  you  must  score  it  flat  and  proper  with 
your  knife  then  season  with  peper  and  sale  a  few  cloves  and  blades 
of  mace  and  nutmeg  grated  and  mix  all  your  spice  together  and 
then  season  your  venison  Inside  and  outside  have  a  pint  of  Clarett 
and  sprinkle  over  your  venison  and  lett  lye  a  day  or  two  if  you 
have  time  if  your  venison  be  Lean  you  must  use  a  pond  or  two  of 
Beef  shuet  according  to  the  Bigness  of  your  pasty  and  flaten  with 
vour  Rolling  pinn  upon  your  table  and  put  on  it  some  of  the  same 
seasoning  you  Had  for  your  venison  if  your  venison  be  fatt  you 
may  use  Butter  instead  of  the  suett  when  you  use  or  put  your  venison 
in  your  Dish  or  pan  Put  your  suet  or  your  (butter)  In  Leas  underand 
over  it  with  a  little  more  Clarrett  and  some  more  Gravey  along  with 
it  when  its  Going  to  Ye  oven  to  Be  Baked  If  you  Dont  stew  it  half 
Bake  before  you  Put  into  Ye  pasty  pann  it  will  take  4  or  5  hours 
to  Bake  It  when  from  the  oven  have  some  Gravey  made  of  the  Bones 
of  itself  and  put  in  while  Hott  and  serve  to  table  and  for  use,’ 

and 

THE  ROYALL  PASTY  OR  STAKE  PYE 

‘Take  necks  of  Veal  or  muton  Season  with  pepper  salt  and 
Cloves  and  a  pice  of  Nuttmegg  Grated  cut  some  of  the  meat  in 
thin  slices  and  minch  it  small  with  some  Beef  suett  and  season  it 
with  the  same  seasoning  and  a  little  salt  and  Crum  of  Bread  and 
so  mix  altogether  with  the  yoalk  of  an  Egg  or  two  if  it  wants  it 
and  worke  up  all  in  Round  Balls  have  your  pan  Ready  with  batter 
on  the  Bottom  and  put  in  your  Meat  with  forcemeat  balls  atop  a 
few  Capers  Samphire  anchove  all  cutt  so  lid  and  bake  When  it 
comes  from  the  oven  fill  with  Good  Gravey  Cutt  of  the  lid  Skin 
of  the  fatt  cut  your  lid  in  Quarters  and  sett  round  your  pye  the 
yoalk  of  hard  Egg  cut  in  halves  the  Tender  part  to  make  the  force 
meat  balls  you  May  Do  without  Eggs  if  you  please  and  for  Use. 

Feb.  6th  1763’ 
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Two  days  later  the  book  must  have  been  handed  over  to  James 
Hamilton,  the  foreman  bleacher,  as  his  first  entry  in  it  was  on 
8  February. 

The  foreman  bleacher  kept  an  account  of  the  date  when  all 
webs  were  received  and  returned,  together  with  the  owner’s 
name  and  distinguishing  marks,  which  were  generally  his  initials. 

The  time  worked  by  the  men  was  also  recorded.  Six  columns 
were  ruled  for  the  days  of  the  week  and  a  man’s  name  written 
at  the  top.  A  stroke  represented  a  day’s  work,  and  if  it  was  crossed, 
a  half-day,  no  less  time  being  taken  into  account.  Two  strokes  on 
the  same  day  indicated  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  which  was 
common,  but  it  was  all  at  the  standard  rate  of  eight  pence  a  day. 
Six  men  were  employed  for  the  whole  season,  which  was  nine 
months  from  the  middle  of  February,  and  four  extra  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  summer. 

For  the  year  1763  almost  2,000  pieces  of  linen  were  bleached. 
A  piece  was  generally  twenty-five  yards  long,  the  most  common 
width  being  one  yard.  About  1,800  were  for  Linen  Drapers,  goo 
odd  being  for  John  Andrews  himself,  who  was  included  in  this 
category,  and  this  quantity  would  represent  his  export  trade  at 
the  time.  The  other  200  pieces  were  entered  under  the  heading  of 
‘Country  Webs’ ,  meaning  webs  received  from  private  individuals. 
Many  of  these  people  were  the  weavers  themselves,  weaving  at 
that  time  and  for  long  afterwards  being  a  cottage  industry.  Others 
who  sent  webs  included  Sir  John  Blackwood  (ancestor  of  Lord 
Dufferin),  Robert  Gillespie  of  Cumber  (father  of  the  General), 
Hamilton  of  Killyleagh  Castle  and  Savage  of  Portaferry.  These 
pieces  of  linen  were  of  various  lengths  and  widths,  and  had  been 
specially  ordered  from  the  weaver.  The  cost  of  bleaching  a 
twenty-five-yard  piece  varied  from  about  3 s  to  45  6d  according 
to  the  width  and  also  the  degree  of  whiteness  required. 

The  turnover  appears  small  by  modern  standards  but  as  there 
were  hundreds  of  bleach  yards  all  over  Ireland  and  the  total  export 
in  1763  was  640,000  pieces,  it  shows  that  John  Andrews  was 
above  the  average.  In  the  next  fifty  years  the  economic  and  well- 
managed  businesses  gradually  increased  their  output  and  the 
others  disappeared.  In  1839  there  were  only  sixty-three  bleachers 
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left  in  Ulster,  with  a  total  output  approaching  one  and  a  half 
million  pieces,  and  the  industry  was  practically  dead  in  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  At  this  time  the  Comber  Green  was  turning  out 
20,000  pieces,  which  was  a  good  average,  the  largest  individual 
bleacher  in  Ireland  claiming  ^0,000. 

On  the  back  of  the  earliest  Day  Book  is  written  -  ‘This  Book 
was  Bought  in  Belfast  October  the  28th  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1760.  Price  6s  4 A  Currency.’ 

As  there  are  200  leaves  sixteen  inches  long,  bound  half-leather, 
this  seems  at  first  sight  very  cheap ;  but  if  wages  are  taken  as  a 
comparison,  it  represents  about  £12  today,  and  at  this  price  the 
book  would  be  dear. 

The  first  entry  is  -  ‘28th  Oct.  1760  To  Dr.  Robinson  3  lbs  of 
Candels  per  son  15.  id.’  which  is  3  lbs  for  15.  English. 

The  only  money  coined  in  Ireland  since  the  silver  crown  and 
half-crown  of  Charles  II  was  of  copper,  but  English  guineas, 
half-guineas,  and  silver  were  in  circulation,  although,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  business 
of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  in  comfort.  The  guinea  of  215 
was  valued  at  22s  9 d  in  Irish  money,  with  half-guineas  and  silver 
in  proportion.  All  goods  were  bought  and  sold  in  English  money 
but  the  books  were  kept  in  Irish  money,  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  copper,  had  no  existence. 

The  candles  were  made  in  one  quality  only,  each  being  1  lb. 
in  weight.  In  a  statement  of  account  furnished  to  Robert  Gillespie, 
Esq.,  which  has  survived,  they  are  described  as  ‘Watchlights’ , 
which  shows  that  the  eighteenth-century  business  man  even  then 
recognized  the  value  of  a  good  trade  name. 

Soap  also  was  made  only  in  one  quality,  for  either  household 
use  or  for  linen  bleaching.  Up  to  twelve  dozen  of  candles  and 
2  cwt  of  soap  was  the  usual  order  for  large  private  houses  such 
as  those  of  Alexr.  Stewart,  Newtownards  (whose  son  became 
Lord  Londonderry)  ;  Robert  Gillespie,  Cumber;  James  Crawford, 
Crawfordsburn ;  John  Blackwood,  Ballyleidy;  Hugh  Boyd, 
Donaghadee;  and  John  Moor,  Ballybregah,  Killinchy. 

The  linen  bleachers  took  a  ton  or  more  of  soap  in  a  single 
delivery.  The  best  customers  in  this  class  were  Thomas  Andrews, 
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Ballymena,  Wm  and  Robert  Andrews,  Richhill,  Co.  Armagh; 
Michael  Andrews,  Annsborough;  Daniel  de  Lacherois,  Donagha- 
dee;  Nicholas  and  de  Lacherois  Crommelin,  Lisburn;  Patrick 
Allen,  Kilroot;  Q.  Allen,  Newforge,  Belfast;  Wm  Boys,  Stonney- 
ford,  Co.  Antrim;  Robert  Clements,  Carrickfergus ;  James  Reid 
and  George  Gillespie,  Ballygowan. 

There  were  comparatively  few  general  merchants  on  the  books, 
the  best  of  them  being  John  Coulter,  Killinchy ;  Henry  Wiley  and 
Josias  Auld,  Killyleagh;  and  John  Lewers,  Newtownards;  the 
candle  order  of  these  men  sometimes  amounted  to  4  cwt. 

Fat,  the  principal  raw  material  of  both  the  soap  and  candle, 
was  obtained  from  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  killed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  but,  as  sufficient  was  not  always  available,  the  local 
supply  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  odd  ton  or  so  bought  from 
the  Belfast  butchers. 

The  soda  or  potash  required  was  got  by  burning  weeds,  is 
per  bushel  being  paid  for  the  ashes.  Another  source  was  kelp, 
the  ashes  of  seaweed,  which  was  and  still  is  very  plentiful  in 
Strangford  Lough.  The  price  for  this  in  1 760  was  £3  7 s  o d  per  ton. 

Tallow  was  bought  at  3 d  to  3 \d  per  lb,  and  candles  were  sold 
at  and  soap  at  4 d  per  lb,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite 
profitable. 

Prices  were  gradually  rising  at  this  period,  and  candles  had 
advanced  to  6 d  by  1770. 

For  some  unknown  reason  candle-making  was  abandoned  in 
1785-,  and  soap  boiling  in  1788.  As,  after  1781,  John  Andrews’s 
youngest  son  James  was  alone  associated  with  him  in  Comber,  it 
may  be  that  they  found  themselves  with  more  on  hand  than  they 
could  well  look  after. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  early  books  of  the  firm  a  class  of 
business  which  is  long  since  dead.  Every  man  connected  with  the 
place  had  a  ledger  account.  Wages  were  credited  to  this  account 
each  week,  and  the  soap,  candles,  and  meal  taken,  charged  against 
it.  Occasionally  small  pieces  of  linen  are  mentioned  such  as  a 
‘Shirt  Cloth’  costing  3 5  3 d.  When  a  cow  or  bullock  was  killed 
it  was  divided  up,  each  person  taking,  in  the  summer  time,  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  stone,  but  when  the  general  slaughter  took 
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place  about  November  (owing  to  shortage  of  winter  feed),  the 
amount  taken  was  as  much  as  3  cwt  per  head.  This  was  hung  up 
in  the  roof  of  the  cottages,  and  dried  and  preserved  by  the  smoke 
of  the  turf  fires,  so  that  it  kept  for  the  whole  winter.  Pigs  were 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  quantity  taken  was  never 
more  than  a  few  stones.  Sheep  are  not  mentioned,  but  a  joint  of 
mutton  was  occasionally  bought  for  ‘The  Old  House’.  When 
herrings  were  plentiful  and  cheap,  several  thousand  were  procured 
from  the  fishermen,  each  person  taking  from  100  upwards,  which 
they  salted  for  future  use.  The  average  price  was  about  2s  6d  per 
1 00.  Farm  and  garden  seeds  were  also  supplied  in  the  same  fashion 
during  the  season. 

If  a  little  cash  was  required  by  anyone  who  had  an  account,  the 
amount  was  entered  as  :  per  self,  wife,  son,  daughter,  or  any  other 
person  who  presented  an  order.  One  rather  odd  entry  in  a  car¬ 
man’s  account,  which  was  repeated  for  several  months  every  ten 
days  or  so,  was ‘per  a  Waistcoat’ ,  the  amount  always  being  45  iojd, 
that  is  4.S  6 d  British.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  waistcoat  was 
common  to  both  sexes,  ladies  wearing  a  gown  in  addition,  A 
certain  class  of  woman  was  commonly  known  as  ‘a  waistcoat’,  as 
they  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  upper  dress  under  the  waistcoat. 

When  one  of  the  men  required  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  an  order 
was  given  him  on  John  Logan  of  Newtownards  for  the  cloth,  etc, 
the  amount  of  the  invoice  being  charged  to  his  account  in  the 
Comber  books.  John  Andrews’s  family  also  got  their  requirements 
from  Logan,  who  was  paid  in  linen,  soap  and  candles,  which  was 
in  fact  the  usual  currency  for  everyone,  including  Dr  Robinson 
who  looked  after  the  family’s  health,  and  Wm  Reed  the  school¬ 
master  who  taught  the  children.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  commission 
paid  to  John  Andrews  on  the  orders  given  to  Logan  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  nor  does  it  look  as  if  a  profit  was  taken  on  anything 
which  had  to  be  procured  for  his  little  community. 

Several  of  the  men  lived  in  cottages  owned  by  John  Andrews 
for  which  they  paid  305  a  year.  Most  of  them  also  rented  a 
small  piece  of  land  on  which  to  grow  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and 
some  kept  a  cow  which  was  grazed  for  them  during  the  season 
for  £3. 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  system  of  business,  accounts  would 
never  square  except  by  chance;  so  perhaps  once  a  year  the 
parties  concerned  met  and  agreed  to  a  balance,  whether  debit  or 
credit,  and  this  was  carried  forward  to  the  new  account,  an 
entry  being  made  such  as  —  ‘25th  Nov.  1760,  Settled  accts.  with 
Davd.  Johnston  of  Ballygee  and  he  is  Due  me  145.  \\d ;  or - 
‘Cleard  Sami.  Mitchell  out  and  lent  him  P  his  wife  1  is.  v | d ; ’ 

Before  1770,  John  Andrews  only  cultivated  sufficient  land  to 
supply  his  household  and  workers  with  oats  and  wheat  (which 
were  ground  in  the  mill),  flax  for  the  women  to  spin,  and  potatoes 
and  onions  for  those  who  were  unable  to  grow  their  own. 

Each  man  must  have  had  a  free  allowance  of  turf,  as  it  was 
never  charged  against  them.  Large  quantities  were  cut  from 
Ballymaledy,  Bally  rush,  and  Mrs  Stevenson’s  near  Ballygowan. 
When  the  turf  was  ready  for  bringing  home,  anyone  who  had  a 
horse  car  and  cash  could  earn  3  d  per  cash  from  the  two  former 
bogs,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  4c 1  from  Mrs  Stevenson’s. 
A  cash,  also  written  kesh  and  kish,  was  a  basket,  value  3 5  3 d, 
which  was  supposed  to  hold  one  cubic  yard,  but  if  the  turf  was 
light  it  was  piled  high.  In  1762  over  600  cash  were  ‘brought  home’ . 
A  little  coal  was  bought  at  this  time  for  household  use  only,  but 
in  another  fifteen  years  turf  was  so  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  coal  had  to  be  used  in  the  furnaces  for  boiling  the  linen,  in 

place  of  turf.  1378415 

A  Frenchman  who  walked  through  Ireland  in  1786  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  his  experiences,  stated  that,  ‘over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Ireland  the  labourer  earns  only  sixpence  a  day’.  At 
Comber,  even  in  1760,  the  lowest  rate  of  pay  was  8 d,  and  in  1796 
a  labourer  working  on  the  farm  received  10 d  and  when  reaping 
13 d.  Even  this  seems  very  little,  but  everything  which  had  to  be 
bought  with  it  was  correspondingly  cheap,  except  clothes.  A  suit 
cost  from  ijs  upwards  for  cloth,  buttons,  etc,  and  45  to  a  tailor 
for  making,  so  that  five  or  six  weeks’  wages  were  required  to  pay 
for  it.  Against  this  the  rent  of  a  cottage  was  not  more  than  305 
a  year,  the  landlord  doing  the  repairs,  which  is  much  less  in  com¬ 
parison  with  wages  than  today. 

The  working  day  in  winter  was  from  daylight  to  dark  and  in 
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summer  twelve  hours,  but  probably  the  work  was  done  in 
leisurely  fashion ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  long  hours  were  best  for 
all  concerned  as  there  was  little  else  to  do  but  play  cards  and 
drink  whiskey.  Witness  an  entry  in  the  books  for  15  7 \d  in  cash 
charged  against  Charles  Fallown,  ‘to  buy  Coals  But  he  hapned  to 
lose  it  at  the  Cards’ .  Fallown  was  one  of  the  carmen  and  had  been 
given  the  money  to  buy  a  few  hundredweight  of  coal  for  use  of 
‘The  Old  House’. 


In  one  of  the  books  is  noted : 

‘Robert  Conn’s  Absent  Days. 

Dec.  7th  1769  Entered  Home 

March  g  1770  Drunk  1 

May  4  Sick  after  drink  1 

June  2 g  At  the  Moss  1 

—  Getting  Home  Turf  1 

Dec.  4  Sick  1  ’ 


This  man  looked  after  the  horses  and  cows,  probably  doing  the 
milking,  helping  to  churn  and  other  odd  jobs  about  the  house. 
‘Entered  Home’  means  that  he  lived  on  the  premises,  having  a 
room  in  the  yard  and  getting  his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  The  usual 
pay  for  this  class  of  servant  was  £4  a  year.  As  he  remained  at 
‘The  Old  House’  for  many  years  it  would  seem  that  his  drinking 
habits  were  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  After  all,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  time  in  every  grade  of  society,  and  there  were 
few  who  did  not  conform.  The  obituary  notice  in  the  Belfast  News- 
Letter  of  James  Martin  of  Ballynahinch,  who  died  in  1763  aged 
1 12  years,  says:  ‘He  was  remarkable  for  never  having  drank 
Strong  Drink’.  His  great  age,  however,  warranted  no  special 
mention. 

John  Andrews  was  also  fond  of  his  liquor,  and  after  1770  there 
are  various  occasions  when  his  writing  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  previous  evening.  As  well  as  consuming  a  certain 
quantity  of  whiskey  another  of  his  many  activities  was  its  manu¬ 
facture,  but  the  history  of  this  business  is  rather  obscure. 

Curiously  enough  the  first  sale  noted  in  the  books  and  dated 
1 1  August  17^6  was  —  ‘To  the  Revd.  W.  Huston  of  Donaghadee 
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Gallons  of  Whiskie  £i.  i.  6’.  Nevertheless,  John  Andrews  did 
not  sell  whiskey  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  are  only  a  few 
transactions  and  with  people  who  may  have  been  his  personal 
friends,  and  as  far  as  the  Rev.  W.  Huston  is  concerned  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  ever  paid  for  it.  A  man  called  Wm  Murdock, 
who  was  probably  a  brother  of  Daniel,  son-in-law  of  John 
Andrews  the  Cooper,  looked  after  the  distilling  and  probably  the 
selling  of  whiskey.  Malt  was  frequently  sold  in  small  quantities 
to  various  people,  such  as  the  carmen  and  others  of  that  class,  for 
private  distillation,  which,  of  course,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
Revenue. 

A  James  Patterson,  who  died  at  Comber  early  in  1761,  owned 
a  malt  kiln  and  distillery  there.  After  his  death,  the  still,  utensils, 
and  stock  of  whiskey  were  advertised  to  be  sold  and  the  kiln  and 
still  house  to  be  let.  Alexander  Riddle  took  over  the  business  as 
appears  from  Mrs  Patterson’s  advertisement  of  30  September  1767  : 

To  be  let  from  the  first  of  November  next,  in  the  Town  of 
Comber  for  Seven  Years,  a  large  Malt  Kiln,  which  will  make  four 
hundred  Bolls  of  Malt  in  the  year,  together  with  a  large  good  House 
for  the  Distilling  Business,  in  good  Repair,  with  a  Pump  fix’d  con¬ 
venient,  also  a  Garden  backwards.  Any  Person  inclined  to  treat 
for  the  same  may  enquire  at  Mrs.  Patterson  at  Comber.  Likewise 
to  be  sold  by  Auction,  the  twenty  third  of  October  next,  all  the 
Distilling  and  Brewing  Utensils  belonging  to  Alexander  Riddle,  a 
good  Still  only  used  four  Years,  a  Flake-Stand  and  Worm,  a  large 
boiler  and  Kieve  that  will  mash  four  bolls  of  Malt,  Pot- Ale  Casks, 
Trough  and  Canns,  Coolers  and  Tunn  which  will  contain  ditto, 
All  Troughs  etc  —  and  every  Thing  necessary  for  the  Business. 

Also  a  Steel  Mill,  Hair  Cloth,  and  Fann,  for  grinding  and  cleaning 
Malt,  with  sundry  Articles  belonging  thereunto.  N.B.  Three  Months 
Credit  to  be  given  for  any  Sum  above  three  pounds,  on  giving 
Security,  if  required. 

This  time  John  Andrews  rented  the  buildings,  and  probably 
bought  the  utensils,  Murdock  running  the  business.  On  1  October 
1773  he  charged  Mrs  Patterson  with: 

‘Repairing  the  Malt  Kiln  viz  3  Hundred  slates  g/6 

3  Bis  Lime  6/6 

Cash  paid  Mr.  Riddle  for  Locks  etc.  16/—’ 
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Murdock  had  £^o  on  deposit  with  John  Andrews  most  likely 
as  security,  and  on  this  he  was  allowed  6  per  cent  interest.  On 
19  September  1788  his  account  was  closed,  a  small  balance  in 
cash  being  handed  to  him  in  person. 

On  closing  Murdock’s  account,  John  Andrews  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  a  business  which  in  the  course  of  time  developed 
into  the  present  well-known  Comber  Distilleries  Co.  Ltd. 

Ill 

For  over  one  hundred  years  from  1744,  when  ‘The  Old  House’ 
was  rebuilt  and  the  bleach  mill  commenced,  building  operations 
were  carried  on  almost  continuously.  A  comparison  of  the  Maps 
of  1726  (Mill  Street  portion)  and  18^6  shows  the  extent  of  the 
work  done.  ( See  facing  pages  ^6  and  32.) 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
beetling  mill,  No.  $5  on  the  18^6  map,  but  it  may  have  been 
built  immediately  after  the  wash  mill.  It  was  in  existence  previous 
to  1762,  as  on  3  June  of  that  year,  James  Riddle  of  Comber  was 
charged  £3  85  for  ‘Beading  to  This  date’,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1764  over  300  pieces  were  beetled  for  Geo.  Gillespie  who  also 
had  a  bleach  vard  of  his  own  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  charge 
for  this  work  was  i\d  a  piece,  which  was  nearly  all  profit,  as  it 
was  not  even  a  whole- time  job  for  one  man  to  look  after  the 
engine. 

Another  small  beetling  mill,  a  short  distance  up  the  river  at 
Castlebeg,  was  also  worked  by  John  Andrews,  but  its  history  is 
not  known. 

In  1741  Wm  Dobbin  of  Belfast  invented  the  machine  known  as 
the  beetling  engine,  one  of  which  was  installed  at  Comber  a  few 
years  later.  Although  always  referred  to  as  the  ‘engine’,  it  had, 
of  course,  no  connection  with  steam,  but  was  worked  by  water 
power  which  caused  heavy  pieces  of  timber  to  rise  and  fall  on  the 
linen,  thus  putting  a  finish  on  its  surface.  Formerly  the  beetling 
was  done  by  hand,  which  must  have  been  most  laborious  work. 

In  1763  Patrick  McCratt,  ‘Brick  Burner’,  was  engaged  to  make 
bricks  from  clay  obtained  on  the  premises,  and  in  March  176^ 
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an  account  was  settled  with  ‘John  Saull  &  John  Gemoghan  for 
bilding  the  Work  House  which  comes  to  £6.  14.  o’.  This  amount 
was  for  wages  only,  the  materials  being  supplied  by  John  Andrews. 
The  building  is  Nos.  31,32  and  33  on  the  plan,  but  although  33 
became  the  piggeries  in  the  next  century,  it  was  originally  the 
place  where  the  bricks  were  made. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  first  flour  was  manufactured, 
bran  was  difficult  to  sell,  the  farmers  not  having  realized  its 
feeding  value,  so  the  surplus  was  either  taken  to  the  ‘Brick 
House’  and  used  in  place  of  straw,  or  to  the  wash  mill  for 
‘Souring’  linen. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years  bricks  were  made  almost 
continuously  to  provide  for  the  new  buildings,  and  in  addition 
several  thousand  were  sold  every  year  to  neighbours,  the  price 
charged  in  1763  being  125  6d  a  1,000. 

Stones  were  also  quarried,  some  for  building  purposes  but 
mainly  for  use  on  the  roads.  At  that  time  every  man  was  required 
to  give  his  own  labour,  and  the  work  of  a  horse  for  six  days  in  the 
year,  making  or  repairing  roads.  Some  people  naturally  paid 
others  to  do  the  work  for  them,  and  John  Andrews  on  various 
occasions  was  the  contractor.  Among  others  he  remade  the  road 
over  Mill  Street  Bridge  in  Comber,  and  one  item  of  expense  was 
gs  gd  ‘given  to  drink  when  the  road  was  Done’. 

‘The  Highroad  Acct.’  was  first  mentioned  in  1778,  when 
Matthew  Munn  the  smith  was  paid  6s  4 d  for  ‘Two  Hamers,’  and 
for  the  next  ten  years  a  big  trade  was  carried  on  in  stones.  In 
June  and  July  of  1787,  up  to  1,200  loads  were  quarried  and  sold 
to  others.  Two  of  the  buyers  were  the  Parish  Church  and 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  100  loads  and  20  loads  respectively. 

The  greatest  work  undertaken  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  erection  of  the  new  flour  mill,  which  was  completed  towards 
the  end  of  1771.  It  was  quite  an  imposing  building  some  five 
storeys  high,  and  was  the  principal  landmark  in  Comber  for 
many  years.  A  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Wm  Robson  of 
Sunderland  says : 

‘We  will  be  much  oblig’d  to  you  for  a  remittance  for  the  former 
Parcel!  of  Linens  &  if  its  convenient  for  you  to  remitt  us  for  the 
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Latter  against  the  first  of  March  it  will  greatly  serve  us,  as  we  have 
just  finish  d  a  flour  Mill  wh  cost  £1400  —  Wh  makes  us  very  scarce 
of  Money’ . 

This  was  a  large  sum  of  money  at  that  time,  and  as  there  were 
no  Banks  from  which  to  borrow,  John  Andrews  must  have  saved 
not  only  this  amount  but  at  least  another  £1,000  which  would 
be  required  to  finance  the  new  business  and  his  rapidly  expanding 
linen  trade. 

As  the  average  turnover  (money  received  for  goods  sold)  of  the 
combined  linen  trade  and  soap  and  candle  business  for  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1745  was  only  about  £1,500  a  year,  the  profit 
must  have  been  at  least  20  per  cent  on  the  turnover  to  have 
achieved  such  a  result.  These  figures  are  merely  a  rough  estimate, 
as  profit  and  loss  accounts  were  unknown  in  the  business  till  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  any  case  the  saving  was  due  largely  to  the 
tact  that  John  and  his  family  lived  upon  the  farm,  so  that  except 
for  clothing,  their  expenses  were  very  small. 

The  first  mill  in  Ireland  to  make  flour  (as  distinct  from  meal) 
was  built  in  1765  at  Glenoak,  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim,  by  Rowley 
Heyland.  This  man,  who  was  a  relative  of  Lord  Langford,  had 
previously  applied  to  the  Irish  Parliament  for  assistance  in  the 
project,  and  was  granted  £200.  John  Andrews  was  second  in  the 
business,  and  not  far  behind  as  can  be  seen  from  his  advertisement 
in  the  Belfast  News-Letter : 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURED  AT  COMBER 

To  be  sold  at  a  moderate  Price  by  Mr.  Alexander  Orr,  Merchant, 
Belfast ;  Mr.  John  Wallace,  Merchant  in  Killileagh ;  Mr.  John  Lewers, 
Merchant  in  Newtown-ards  ;  and  by  John  Andrews  at  his  Flour-Mill 
in  Comber;  also  Bran  at  the  Mill  at  Sixteen-pence  per  Barrel. 

Belfast  19th  June  1769 

The  new  lease  which  John  Andrews  had  negotiated  with 
Alexander  Stewart  in  1767  was  not  completed  until  5  July  of 
the  following  year,  but  a  provisional  agreement  must  have  been 
signed,  as  the  reconditioning  of  the  mills  was  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  A  note  of  the  repairs  effected  in  the  three  months  from 
12  November  1767  was  entered  in  the  corn  mills  book  and 
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although  the  price  of  a  few  items  is  not  given,  the  total  cost 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  envy  to  the  present-day  miller,  who  spends 
a  large  fortune  when  his  mill  has  to  be  reconditioned. 


‘To  Cash  paid  for  clearing  the  Water  £  s.  d. 

Course  .  3.  o.  o 

do  for  Mending  the  ditches  of  Ye 

Lead  .  4.  11.  o 

do  for  a  Crow  iron . . .  g.  1 

do  for  picks  .  $ .  $ 

do  for  a  Stone  .  7.  o.  o 

do  for  a  carriage  of  do  . 

do  for  Locks  .  c;.  o 

do  John  Thompson  for  Mending 

Locks  .  . .  1 .  o 


do  for  Crooked  Timber  for  a  cog 

wheel  . 

do  for  Streight  Timber  for  a  cog 
Wheel  and  other  uses.  All  for 


the  uper  mill  . . 

do  for  deals  &  nails  for  do  .  4.  o 

do  Iron  work  for  do  . 

do  for  thatching  one  side  of  the 

Low  Mill  . . 1.  3.  6 

do  Mr.  Gillespie  for  Ark  Mending 

&  Drawing  home  .  1 .  2 .  9 

do.  Mr.  Kyle  for  Arks  . 1.  14.  i\ 

do .  for  mending  do  . 

do.  for  mending  the  Lead .  1.  1.  o 

do.  Wm.  Brodford  for  Cogs .  o.  2.  2 

do.  Wm.  Linn  for  making  the  Cog 
wheel  of  the  uper  mill  .... 
do.  for  nails  and  Deals  for  mending 
the  Lower  mill  Wheel  and 

making  a  sluice  .  o.  £.  o’ 


The  ‘Arks’  referred  to  above  were  large  wooden  bins  for 
holding  the  meal,  from  which  it  was  bagged  up  as  required  for 
delivery. 

The  grinding  of  oats  and  barley  was  now  confined  to  the 
upper  mill,  wheatmeal  being  made  in  the  lower.  Early  in  1769  the 
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necessary  machines  for  dressing  fine  flour  were  installed  in  the 
latter  which  then  became  known  as  the  flour  mill,  the  former 
becoming  the  corn  mill.  As  the  quantity  of  flour  which  could  be 
made  was  very  small  (not  above  two  tons  a  week)  and  the  profit 
very  large,  a  new  mill  was  the  logical  result.  The  wash  mill, 
which  was  directly  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a 
low  thatched  building,  was  greatly  enlarged  to  become  the  ‘new 
flour  mill’,  and  at  some  later  date  the  river  was  slightly  diverted 
to  incorporate  the  two  mills  in  one.  In  the  meantime  a  new  and 
enlarged  wash  mill  was  erected  alongside  and  these  were  the 
buildings  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  Comber  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  expenses  of  working  the  flour  mill  were  very  small,  the 
principal  being  wages,  but  even  this  did  not  amount  to  much.  A 
miller  and  two  assistants  constituted  the  staff,  the  miller  receiving 
8s-  gd  a  week,  and  his  two  men,  $s  and  45  respectively.  The  miller 
lived  with  one  of  the  carmen,  who  charged  him  35  3d  a  week  for 
board  and  lodging,  which  shows  that  he  was,  for  those  days, 
well  paid. 

The  cost  of  candles  was  about  35  a  week  in  the  winter,  and 
tallow  to  grease  the  machinery  15  6d.  The  only  other  regular 
expenses  were  millwrights  wages  for  repair  work,  which  averaged 
about  35  a  week. 

Flour  being  a  luxury,  for  some  years  the  output  was  small,  the 
wheat  ground  amounting  to  only  ten  tons  a  week.  From  this 
80  per  cent  of  flour  was  obtained  in  three  qualities,  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  being  sold  as  bran. 

After  allowing  for  the  above  expenses,  the  profit  was  not  less 
than  £2  per  ton,  say  £1,000  a  year,  to  which  may  be  added  another 
£100  from  the  corn  mill  and  windmill. 

Amongst  the  many  small  items  which  appeared  periodically  in 
the  firm’s  expense  accounts  of  this  time  were : 


‘  £0  Flour  Bags  from  Dublin  at  2/2  £^.  8.  4 

A  Roape  for  the  Under  Mashine .  1 .  2.  6 

A  Rope  for  the  Uper  Mashine .  1 .  2.  4 

Paper  from  Mr.  Magee,  Belfast .  o.  11.  2 

Rum  .  o.  1. 
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Kilkenney  Coals  3  Tons  at  37/4 .  £g.  12.  o 

A  Rope  for  the  Sack  Tackle .  1.  2.  6 

A  Rope  for  lifting  the  Windmill  Stone.  . .  .  o.  4.  4 

Rum  &  Sundry  Exps.  making  a  bussh .  o.  1 .  6 

Repairing  the  Watter  Wheel  of  the  Flour 

Mill  etc  .  10.  o.  o 

Repairing  the  Water  Course .  1 .  2 .  9 

A  Bush  for  the  French  Stone  .  o.  o.  4 

26  lbs  of  lignum  vity .  o.  4.  4 

Deals  from  Belfast .  1.  13.  o 

Sundry  Wee  Things .  o.  6.  o 

4  English  Flour  Cloths .  g.  6.  o 

Mending  the  Clothes .  o.  2.  o 

Thread  &  Worsted .  o.  1.  o 

Cogs  .  6-  0 

Box  of  Wafers .  o.  o.  6| 

i  Dozen  of  Bisams  .  o.  o.  9 

Powder  &  Shot  .  o.  1.  8 

iBottleoflnk .  o.  1.  4 

A  Bucket  and  Spoon  .  o.  2.  8^ 

4  lbs.  of  Twine  .  o.  6.  o 


The  flour  sacks,  being  of  heavy  jute,  were  returned  when 
empty  by  the  bakers,  and  refilled  many  times,  a  custom  which 
still  prevails  in  England. 

Kilkenny  coals  were  of  the  anthracite  variety  and  used  in  the 
kiln  for  drying  wheat.  As  the  gases  from  the  burning  coal  were 
carried  directly  through  the  grain,  it  was  necessary  to  use  anthra¬ 
cite  rather  than  the  cheaper  Scotch,  as  the  former  was  free  from 
arsenic  and  sulphur,  which  would  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  wheat. 

The  upper  and  lower  machines  were  the  flour  bolters.  They 
consisted  of  an  enormous  sleeve,  made  of  woollen  cloth,  to 
which  a  shaking  motion  was  imparted  by  mechanical  means.  The 
meal  was  fed  into  the  sleeve  and  the  fine  flour  passed  through 
the  cloth.  Being  fixed  at  a  slight  incline  the  balance  of  the  meal 
passed  down  the  sleeve  and  was  delivered  into  the  lower  machine, 
which  was  made  with  coarser  cloth  and  therefore  produced  a 
coarser  grade  of  flour.  A  few  years  later  very  finely  woven  wire 
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was  introduced  to  make  the  separation,  and  in  the  next  century 
this  was  superseded  by  silk,  a  material  still  in  use,  and  later  by 
nylon. 

From  an  account  with  Thomas  Greg  of  Belfast  for  the  previous 
year,  which  was  settled  early  in  1781,  a  good  idea  of  the  class  of 
business  carried  on  with  the  merchant  and  ship  owners  of  that 
town  can  be  obtained. 

During  the  year  John  Andrews  bought  from  Greg,  Memel 
timber  and  Deals  amounting  to  about  £73  —  Vitriol,  £24  —  Dant- 
zig  Ashes  £16-3  dozen  Red  Port,  £3-3  dozen  Calcavalla,  £3. 
Bottles  were  charged  2s  id  a  dozen,  and  a  ‘Hampier’,  15  3 d. 

In  the  same  period  Greg  received  400  Barrels  of  flour,  £^io 
(the  barrels  were  charged  extra  at  35  6 d  each,  paper  and  nails  i^d 
and  cooperage  id  per  barrel)  —  Sea  bread,  £31  —  16  Pigs,  £28. 

As  the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  favour  of  John  Andrews 
he  received  Bills  on  John  Lindsay  of  Dublin  to  square  the  account. 

Vitriol  was  employed  in  the  process  of  bleaching  for  souring 
the  linen.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1 7^6,  superseding  buttermilk. 
A  small  experimental  lot  of  ‘Roman  VitriP  was  bought  by  John 
Andrews  in  April  1761,  and  divided  with  James  Riddel,  another 
extensive  bleacher  in  Comber,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Riddel 
family  of  Belfast,  the  name  being  perpetuated  in  Riddel  Hall  and 
Riddel’s  Arcade.  The  experiment  was  evidently  successful,  as  a 
few  weeks  later  ^8  lb .  were  brought  from  Dublin. 

The  flour  and  sea  bread  delivered  to  Greg  were  to  provision 
his  ship.  Sea  bread  was  also  called  sea  biscuit  and  according  to  the 
writers  of  sea  stories  invariably  became  more  weevil  than  biscuit. 
First  or  third  grade  of  flour  was  used,  the  third  quality  being 
really  a  fine  wheat  meal,  which  according  to  some  modern 
dietists  was  more  wholesome.  Biscuit  from  first  quality  cost 
about  165  and  from  third  105  per  cwt.  The  flour  was  baked  by 
William  Riddel  and  John  Ferguson  of  Comber,  1  cwt  producing 
if  cwt  of  biscuit,  the  bakers  receiving  3 s  for  each  cwt  made. 

Owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  cash,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  were  continually  borrowing  small  sums  of  money,  the 
amounts  being  entered  in  the  Day  Book.  One  such  entry  on 
7  December  1764,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Andrews,  was 
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for  is  lent  the  ‘Revd.  Mr.  Stewart  in  John  Williamson’s.’  John 
Williamson  was  the  local  innkeeper.  Another  entry  on  the  20  July 
1763,  also  by  John  Andrews,  was  a  15  to  ‘Mathew  Mun  at  Ye 
Rase  Course’. 

Few  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  annually  assemble 
on  the  hill,  where  formerly  stood  Mount  Alexander  Castle,  to 
watch  the  point-to-point  races  of  the  North  Down  Harriers,  have 
any  idea  that  part  of  the  races  are  being  run  over  the  old  ‘  Course 
of  Cumber’. 

The  earliest  Notice  of  this  Meeting  was  in  the  Belfast  News- 
Letter  of  18  October  17^4: 

To  be  run  on  the  Course  of  Cumber  on  Wednesday  the  twentythird 
Day  of  October  Instant  the  Sum  of  five  Pounds  Sterl.  by  any  Horse, 
Mare,  or  Gelding,  carrying  nine  Stone  Saddle  and  Bridle  included, 
Set  at  fourteen  Hands  high,  carrying  Weight  for  Inches  upwards,  the 
best  of  three  Four  mile  Heats.  No  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding  to  be 
allowed  to  start  that  has  win  above  the  Sum  of  Five  Pounds, 
(Matches  excepted)  No  Crossing  or  Jockeying  to  be  allow’d.  Each 
to  pay  $s  $d  Entrance,  and  the  Winner  $s  t;d.  Judges  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Owners  befor  starting. 

Two  Pounds  to  be  run  for  on  Thursday  afterwards  by  Horses, 
Mares  or  Geldings,  that  never  winn  the  Value  of  five  Pounds, 
carrying  seven  stone  each,  paying  2 s  id  Entrance,  and  the  Winner 
25  2d.  Horses  to  be  entered  at  the  House  of  Samuel  Robinson,  in 
Cumber,  the  Day  before  Running.  N.B.  It  was  through  Misinforma¬ 
tion  mentioned  that  the  Horses  were  to  be  shewn  to  Mr.  Gillespie. 


The  following  advertisements  show  that  the  race  meeting  was 
not  the  only  form  of  social  gaiety  in  Comber  at  the  time : 

That  Mr.  Vincent  intends  teaching  to  sing  at  Cumber,  and  to  begin 

on  Thursday  next,  the  ninth  Day  of  this  Instant  June  at  eleven 

o’clock.  j  T  , 

3rd  June  1763 


On  Monday  the  1 9th  Instant,  there  will  be  a  ball  at  the  Castle  of 
Mount  Alexander  near  Comber,  for  the  Benefit  of  a  Family  in 
Distress.  Tickets  at  is  2d  each ;  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Alexander  Riddle’s 
Merchant  in  Comber. 


Dec  i£,  1763. 
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John  lawler,  Dancing  Master,  Will  have  his  ball  in  Cumber  on 
Thursday  the  14th  of  this  Instant.  Price  2s  8 d  Halfpenny  each.  To 
begin  precisely  at  Seven  in  the  Afternoon.  As  it  is  always  Mr. 
Lawlor’s  studious  Care  to  merit  the  Approbation  of  all  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  that  please  to  favour  him  with  their  Presence  at 
his  Ball,  they  may  depend  on  it’s  being  genteely  conducted  - 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  John  Williamson’s  in  Cumber  and  from  Mr. 
Lawler. 

Dated  Cumber,  August  2nd,  1766. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  1767  Race  Meeting  was  ‘A  Ball 
for  the  Ladies  to  be  each  night’ ,  which  seems  rather  hard  on  the 
ladies  -  or  the  gentlemen. 


IV 

John  Andrews’s  brother  Thomas  had  been  in  the  business  about 
two  years  when  their  father  died,  as  he  was  then  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

No  record  of  him  can  be  found  before  1760,  from  which  date 
his  handwriting  can  occasionally  be  distinguished  in  the  books. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  what  section  of  the  business  he  looked 
after,  but  the  following  letters  and  advertisements  prove  that  in 
1772  he  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  the  venture  of  the 
new  flour  mill. 


Mr.  Wm.  Gregson.  Jany  6th  1772. 

Sir, 

Our  last  to  you  was  the  1st  ulto.  Since  none  of  Yr.  fa  vs.  Above  is 
Invoice  of  1 1 6Ps  of  Linen  wh  we  sent  off  last  Thursday  we  think  in 
good  order  &  hopes  you’ll  dispose  of  them  on  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  terms.  If  you  abate  more  than  \d  P  Yd.  we  will  not  be  satisfy ’d 
as  at  That  will  have  only  a  very  reasonable  profitt  —  We  have  sent 
you  Mr.  Tegarts  piece  of  Linen  Wh.  was  clear’d  -  The  person  who 
Carrys  these  Linens  carry ’d  the  last,  he  insists  on  not  getting  the 
outside  Wt.  ffn.  you,  so  you  may  settle  Yt.  Matter  with  him  when 
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he  delivers  you  the  Linens.  We  are  Wishing  you  a  good  Market  & 
a  Happy  Year.  $ir 

Your  Most  obdt  Servts. 

w  _  . John  &  Michael  Andrews. 
Mert.  Dublin  J 

J  &  T.A.  has  their  new  Flour  Mill 

compleatly  finish’d.  Pray  let  us 

know  the  prices  of  flour  in  Dublin. 


COMBER  FLOUR 

John  and  Thomas  Andrews,  of  Comber,  having  erected  a  new 
Flour  Mill  on  the  newest  Construction,  and  prepared  her  with  the 
best  and  most  approved  of  Wire  Machinery,  etc.  for  carrying  on  the 
Flour  Manufacture  in  the  most  complete  and  expensive  Manner,  are 
thereby  enabled  with  great  Propriety  to  recommend  their  Flour  to 
the  Publick  as  being  equal  in  Quality  to  any  made  in  Ireland  or 
imported.  It  will  be  sold  at  the  following  Places,  (where  a  constant 
Supply  will  be  kept  of  the  different  Sorts,  viz.,  First,  Second  and 
Third)  and  on  the  most  reasonable  Terms  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell, 
Merchant  in  Belfast;  Mr.  John  Wightman,  Merchant  in  Lisburn; 
Mr.  John  Potter,  Merchant  in  Downpatrick ;  Mr.  James  McCleary, 
Merchant  in  Portaferry;  Mr.  Robert  Dickson,  Merchant  in 
Donaghadee ;  and  John  and  Thomas  Andrews,  at  their  Flour  Mills 
in  Comber  aforesaid;  Where  will  also  be  sold,  Pollard  at  is.  and 
Bran  at  16 d.  per  Barrel. 

Dated  27th  Jan.  1772. 

N.B.  A  constant  Demand  at  said  Mills  for  Good  Wheat. 

On  2  $  May  they  advertised  for  a  miller. 

WANTED 

A  Miller  whose  Character  will  bear  the  Strictest  Enquiry,  and  of 
approved  Skill  in  Manufacturing  Flour.  Such  a  Person  (and  none 
else  need  apply)  will  meet  with  Suitable  Encouragement  by  im¬ 
mediately  applying  to  John  and  Thomas  Andrews,  at  their  Flour 
Mills  in  Comber. 

From  1771,  the  date  of  the  oldest  surviving  letter  book, 
Michael  conducted  the  correspondence  dealing  with  the  linen 
trade,  being  in  partnership  with  his  father  in  this  branch  of  the 
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business.  He  acted  as  salesman,  visiting  England  at  least  once 
every  year  and  also  bought  the  unbleached  (‘brown’  or  ‘green’) 
linens  in  the  country  markets  of  Ulster. 

These  partnership  arrangements  which  John  Andrews  made 
with  his  various  sons  and  brother  gave  them  no  share  in  the  land, 
buildings,  or  machinery,  but  only  a  commission  on  the  sales  or 
turnover.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  looked  after  the  soap  and  candle 
business,  probably  on  the  same  terms,  and  a  starch  factory  was 
started  in  1772  for  the  benefit  of  Robert,  but  for  some  reason 
this  was  abandoned  a  few  years  later,  leaving  him  without  any 
particular  occupation.  The  last  record  of  Robert  is  6  July  1784, 
when  he  was  given  a  draft  on  Mussenden  &  Hamilton  of  Dublin 
for  £40.  Tradition  says  that  he  went  to  London,  but  was  never 
heard  of  again. 

The  third  son,  John  Junr,  was  made  a  partner  in  the  first  flour 
mill,  but  unfortunately  died  a  few  months  later  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen.  In  Logan’s  books  the  order  ‘for  Jack’s  funeral’  is 
dated  2  1  April  1770  but  according  to  the  Church  Register  he  was 
buried  on  22  March. 

William,  the  fifth  son,  specialized  in  the  linen  trade.  He  seems 
to  have  bought  ‘green’  linens  in  the  market  for  his  own  account, 
had  them  bleached  by  his  father  and  consigned  them  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  for  sale.  He  also  died  young,  not  being  more  than  twenty- 
four. 

In  a  letter  to  Mussenden  &  Hamilton  of  Dublin  dated  24 
November  1784  his  father  wrote  ‘Please  also  send  me  my  Acct  & 
put  poor  Wms.  to  it,  he  is  now  in  the  last  stage  of  a  Consumption 
&  in  a  short  time  I  fear  he  will  be  no  more’ .  Again  on  20  January 
1785-,  ‘I  am  sorry  to  Acquaint  you  that  my  Son  Wm.  Yr  friend 
is  no  More’. 

William  must  have  had  a  very  lovable  personality,  as  tradition 
has  it  that  he  was  both  the  favourite  son  and  favourite  brother. 
In  comparison  with  Michael  it  has  been  said,  ‘That  one  was  too 
good  to  live  and  the  other  too  bad  to  die’. 

Little  is  known  of  John  Andrews’s  daughters,  but  together  with 
their  mother  they  were  all  regular  callers  at  John  Logan’s  drapery 
establishment.  They  can  be  visualized  riding  the  few  miles  to 
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Newtownards  and  back  to  Comber,  perhaps  racing  each  other  on 
the  way,  and  in  consequence  one  of  them  having  to  get  ‘a  shoe 
to  her  horse’,  costing  6 Jd;  or  when  they  returned  home,  finding 
that  their  purchases  had  disappeared,  necessitating  an  advertise¬ 
ment. 

dropt  the  25th  Instant,  on  the  Road  between  Comber  and 
Newtown-Ards,  a  bundle  containing  a  black  Russell  Petticoat,  a 
flowered  Fustian  ditto,  three  muslin  Aprons,  a  Skirt,  three  Shifts, 
a  Pair  of  Silk  and  a  Pair  of  Thread  Stockings,  together  with  some 
Cloaths  belonging  to  a  Child.  Whoever  has  found  the  same,  and 
will  return  them  to  Mr.  John  Andrews  of  Comber,  or  to  Mr.  John 
Logan  of  Newtown-Ards,  shall  receive  a  Guinea  Reward. 

Comber,  27th  June  1771. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Agnes,  was  born  about  1748,  and  her 
name  appears  in  Logan’s  books  from  1767,  shortly  after  the 
latter  commenced  business.  On  1  March  1772  her  father  was 
charged  with  ‘A  pair  of  Shoes  to  Miss  Nancy  at  3/6’,  and  the  next 
news  of  her  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  her  brother  Michael, 
dated  2  January  1773,  to  John  Shewan  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
one  of  his  linen  draper  friends.  In  it  he  said :  T  had  an  aunt  lately 
dead  &  my  eldest  sister  we  look  for  her  last  every  day  —  which 
gives  me  much  uneasiness’. 

According  to  Logan,  Nancy  (Agnes)  died  about  9  January  and 
as  he  only  supplied  ‘13!  yds  white  8 d.  ribbon’  obviously  it  was 
a  ‘white’  funeral. 

On  7  October  1778,  Peggy  paid  is  in  cash  ‘for  a  Knife  & 
pair  of  scissars  for  Betty’.  As  paying  cash  was  a  most  unusual  pro¬ 
ceeding,  it  is  probable  that  Peggy  was  buying  with  her  own  money 
a  birthday  present  for  her  sister.  It  may  be,  however,  that  she 
neglected  to  get  from  her  the  customary  halfpenny  in  return,  as 
the  next  order  charged  to  John  Andrews,  only  a  few  weeks  later 
on  1 9  November  is : 

‘for  Betty’s  Funrl. 

2 1  yards  of  Black  Brd  Cloth  at  9/6 
6  yards  of  Black  8 d  Ribon’. 

Neither  of  these  girls  could  have  been  much  more  than  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  doubtless  like  their  brother  William  were 
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victims  of  consumption,  which  was  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  the 
population  at  the  time. 

Among  the  marriage  notices  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter  of  Friday, 
24  November  1780,  was: 

On  Friday  last  John  Gaussen,  Esq.,  of  Newry,  to  Miss  Andrews,  of 
Comber. 

This  refers  to  Margaret  (Peggy),  although  strictly  speaking 
she  was  not  Miss  Andrews,  Mary  having  succeeded  to  that  title 
after  the  death  of  Nancy. 

For  the  wedding  John  Gaussen  bought  from  Logan  of  New- 
townards  ‘14  pairs  of  Weomens  and  13  pairs  Mens  White  Kid 
skin  Gloves  at  2/2’.  If  these  were  gifts  for  the  assembled  relatives, 
it  is  a  custom  few  bridegrooms  would  care  to  see  revived. 

During  the  next  two  months  various  items  of  dress  materials 
were  bought  for  Mrs  Gaussen  from  Logan,  and  charged  to  her 
father’s  account,  but  as  the  Day  Book  for  1781-2  is  missing, 
no  documentary  evidence  of  her  fate  is  available.  Tradition  says 
she  returned  to  the  ‘Old  Flouse’  within  a  year  of  her  marriage, 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault.  Although  her  age  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  her  unfortunate  sisters,  in  this  case 
childbirth  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 

As  John  Gaussen  died  in  1821,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old  when  married  to  Peggy 
Andrews.  At  some  later  date  he  married  a  second  time,  and  was 
survived  by  more  than  one  son. 

John  Andrews’s  second  daughter,  Mary,  was  bom  about  17^0. 
Two  of  her  orders  from  Logan  are  of  interest: 

‘3-I  yds  of  blue  i6d  Ribon 
2\  yds  of  do.  4J  do 
3-|  yds  of  do.  2 d  do. 
for  a  Sash  for  Miss  Andrews.’ 

This  would  seem  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  make  a  whole 
costume  for  the  modern  young  lady,  but  the  latter  might  prefer 
to  wear  the  sash  rather  than  attempt  to  swim  in  the  following: 

C !  yd  of  Green  baze  at  2/2  Thread  \d 
P  Miss  Andrews  for  a  bathing  Shift’ 
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Her  marriage  is  noted  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter  of  8  May  1793. 

David  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Wilson’s  Court,  to  Miss  Andrews,  of 
Comber. 

David  Wilson  was  a  merchant  and  shipowner  in  Belfast,  and 
Wilson’s  Court,  the  narrow  entry  which  still  runs  between  High 
Street  and  Ann  Street,  was  his  place  of  business. 

Although  the  bride  was  by  no  means  young,  she  became  the 
mother  of  at  least  two  daughters,  and  a  great  grand- daughter 
living  in  England  returned  her  portrait  to  the  cousins  of  ‘The 
Old  House’  in  1935-.  This  portrait,  together  with  those  of  her 
father,  mother,  and  three  of  her  four  brothers,  Thomas,  William 
and  James,  was  painted  by  Francis  Wheatley  in  Dublin  about  1780. 

The  aunt  to  whom  Michael  referred  in  his  letter  of  2  January 
1773  as  having  lately  died,  was  his  father’s  sister,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  Andrews,  bom  about  1732,  was  married  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Belfast,  on  16  July  1762,  to  Robert  Greenlaw  of  that 
town.  Her  husband’s  principal  business  was  that  of  ship  chandler 
and  agent,  with  a  house  on  the  Hanover  Quay,  but  like  everyone 
else  he  traded  in  anything  which  made  money.  A  memorandum 
book  which  originally  belonged  to  him  but  was  afterwards  used 
for  the  Comber  Bleach  Green,  shows  that  on  8  September  1754. 
he  ‘sent  in  the  Jas.  &  Thomas  to  the  Isle  of  manx  for  to  purchase 
a  Cargo  of  Herring  20  Guineas’.  Another  item  of  trade  was  beef 
barrels,  which  were  sold  to  the  Belfast  shipowners  at  325  per 
‘last’,  the  number  of  barrels  in  a  last  or  load  depending  on 
custom.  In  a  list  of  ships,  amounting  to  thirty-five,  which  passed 
through  his  hands  for  the  first  four  months  of  175-2,  the  pilotage 
fees  are  given,  typical  examples  being: 

‘Brought  in  Ye  Daniel  of  Belfast  Ed.  McCormick 
Mar.  from  Philadelphia  Pd.  1 1  /4I’ 

‘Brought  up  Ye  Seaplover  of  Workington 

Robert  Mar.  Pd.  8/iJ 

‘Brought  up  Jack  Moor  from  London  Pd.  6/6.’ 

■# 

The  last  reference  to  Greenlaw  in  the  News-Letter  was  on  9  July 
1759: 

For  a  cruising  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  Mediterranean  and  back 

to  Europe,  the  private  ship  of  war  Revenge  Frigate,  Conway 
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Heighington  Commander,  now  in  Belfast  Bay,  mounting  22  guns, 
nine-pounders,  with  Swivels,  wall  pieces,  etc.  will  be  clear  to  sail 
in  eight  days :  All  gentlemen  seamen,  or  able-bodied  landmen,  who 
are  willing  to  try  their  fortune  on  board  this  ship,  which  has  met 
with  great  success  this  war,  let  them  apply  to  said  Commander  at 
Mr.  Greenlaw’s  on  the  Hanover  Key,  or  to  Mr.  Thomas  Greg, 
Merchant. 

Robert  Greenlaw  must  have  retired  from  the  ship  agency 
business  before  his  marriage,  but  may  have  continued  as  a  mer¬ 
chant.  Soap,  candles,  and  flour,  for  the  use  of  his  household,  were 
periodically  sent  to  him  from  Comber  up  to  1771,  when  his 
name  disappears  from  the  books.  So  he  probably  died  about  that 
year. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Robbing  bleach  greens  was  one  of  the  commonest  offences  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  .  By  a  special  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  the  punishment  on  conviction  was  ‘hanging’, 
but  in  spite  of  the  large  reward  offered  for  information,  often 
amounting  to  £200,  the  percentage  of  convictions  was  very  small. 

In  the  Belfast  News-Letter  in  1767  appeared  the  following: 

whereas  the  Bleach  Green  of  Mr.  John  Andrew  of  Comber  and 
County  of  Down,  Linen  Draper,  was  on  the  Night  of  the  17th  of 
March  Instant,  feloniously  entered,  by  three  Men  arm’d,  and  there¬ 
out  taken  eleven  Pieces  of  Linen  Cloth  that  were  lying  on  said 
Green  in  order  to  be  bleached,  but  the  said  Rogues  were  perceived 
by  the  Vigilance  of  Mr.  Andrews’  Son,  Thomas,  were  pursued  so 
close  by  him  and  the  Watchman  of  the  Green,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  drop  said  eleven  Pieces  of  Cloth  in  the  adjacent  Fields, 
in  order  to  make  their  Escape,  which  they  effected  by  the  Darkness 
of  the  Night,  now  we  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Comber,  whose 
Names  are  hereunto  subscribed  in  order  to  bring  such  Offenders  to 
Justice,  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  the  Sums  annexed  to  our  Names, 
to  the  Person  or  Persons  who  will  discover  and  prosecute  to  Con¬ 
viction  any  one  or  more  of  said  Rogues  that  broke  into  said  Green ; 
and  if  anyone  of  said  Offenders  will  discover  his  Accomplices,  so 
as  they  may  be  convicted  of  said  Felony,  shall  not  only  be  entitled 
to  the  same  Reward  but  he  will  endeavour  to  procure  his  Majesty’s 
Pardon  for  the  Person  so  informing. 

Dated  at  Comber,  March  1 8th 

1767. 
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John  Griffith 

2 

5 

6 

William  Malcolm 

2 

S 

6 

James  Maxwell 

3 

8 

3 

N.B.  I  Desire  that  no  Person  whatsoever  may  trespass  on  my 
Bleach-green  after  this  Notice,  or  I  will  prosecute  them  as  Law 
directs. 

JOHN  ANDREW. 

The  amounts  of  the  individual  subscriptions  look  rather  odd 
at  first  sight,  but  they  are  merely  the  equivalent  of  from  two  to 
ten  guineas  in  the  non-existent  Irish  currency. 

In  1778  the  green  was  again  raided.  Comber  was  not,  however, 
a  particularly  lawless  community;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  as  law 
abiding  as  it  is  today.  Robbing  bleach  greens  was  a  profession, 
and  those  who  practised  it  moved  about  over  the  country  with 
no  other  object  in  view. 

During  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  firm’s  export  business 
increased  considerably,  although  it  was  not  without  its  hazards 
and  uncertainties.  On  8  April  1771  John  and  Michael  wrote  to 
Schumaker  and  Heyman  in  London  asking  them  if  ‘you’ll  be  so 
kind  as  to  enquire  if  the  Cezar  Captn.  Willm.  Crockall  from 
Jamaica  is  arrived,  or  if  there  is  any  acct.  from  Her,  And  let  us 
know  as  soon  as  you  can.’ 

The  Cezar  carried  rum  for  the  account  of  John  Andrews.  This 
was  a  very  common  method  of  speculation  at  the  time,  the  rum 
being  sold  in  whatever  port  the  ship  arrived,  generally  Liverpool. 
Occasionally  a  few  hogsheads  were  transhipped  and  retailed  from 
Comber  in  ten-gallon  lots  to  the  clergy  and  other  friends  of 
John  Andrews. 

Although  the  building  of  the  new  flour  mill  had  meant  a  greatly 
increased  flour  trade,  the  linen  business  was  still  very  important 
to  the  firm.  A  letter  was  written  to  a  Richard  Radcliffe,  Merchant 
of  Cockermouth,  on  20  January  1772,  concerning  linens: 

Sir, 

We  are  duly  favored  with  yours  of  the  17th  ult.  and  with 
Surprise  view’d  the  Contents  —  You  Say  the  last  Box  of  Linens  was 
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the  Dearest  you  ever  saw  by  20  P  ct  —  You  are  certainly  not  so  bad 
a  Judge  of  Linen  as  you  Pretend,  &  you  must  take  us  to  be  fools  and 
not  understand  anything  of  the  Linen  trade  if  we  Believe  you,  We 
say  &  will  affirm  we  have  not  more  than  8  P  ct  Proffit  on  that 
Parcell  of  Linens  wh.  we  think  not  unreasonable. 

There  are  Hibernians  &  many  of  them  equal  in  every  Point  of 
trade  to  any  Britons,  &  vastly  superior  to  many  — We  attribute 
your  Bad  opinion  of  the  Irish  to  your  want  of  a  right  knowledge  of 
them  —  and  you  are  not  to  draw  a  General  Character  from  a  few 
Individuals  you  sometimes  see  Cockermouth  in  the  Barter  Trade. 
No !  No !  Ireland  is  of  a  Pretty  Large  extent  &  contains  many 
difrent  kind  of  People  (as  all  nations  do)  among  which  there  are 
Many  Merchants  who  Supports  The  regular  establish’d  Principles 
of  Honour  &  Integrity  in  their  dealing,  as  much  as  any  in  Europe. 

For  our  Part  our  conduct  in  trade  has  been  such  as  we  doubt 
not  will  continue  our  connection  with  Men  of  Property  &  reputa¬ 
tion,  with  such  and  such  only  we  Desire  to  have  dealings  and  those 
will,  as  they  always  have  done,  find  the  Proffits  we  charge  to  be 
very  moderate  —  In  the  Course  of  our  Trade  we  have  not  had  so 
many  complaints  as  from  you. 

We  have  drawn  as  Before  in  Favr.  of  Hen.  Willy  for  £39  .  1 1  .  — 
wh.  when  paid  will  be  in  full  of  all  accts. 

This  Radcliffe  was  an  inveterate  complainer.  Every  box  of  linen 
he  received  was  either  too  highly  priced,  or  the  quality  inferior. 

He  evidently  excelled  himself  in  the  letter  to  which  the  above 
was  a  reply  and  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  close  any 
ordinary  account ;  but  Michael  knew  his  man  and  the  orders  came 
in  as  usual.  The  complaints  ceased,  however. 

In  1773  they  again  incurred  the  wrath  of  a  merchant,  a  Mr 
John  Shewan,  for  in  their  letter  of  1  January  1774  they  wrote 
to  him: 

We  are  very  sorry  you’re  so  much  displeased  with  the  last  Linens 
we  sent  you  —  give  us  leave  to  assure  you  we  did  our  best  —  & 
hopes  upon  yr.  further  examining  they’ll  please  you  better  -  The 
few  pieces  of  fine  —  which  you  so  loudly  complain  of  —  notwith¬ 
standing  we  can’t  afford  an  abatement  -  Yet  Mr.  John  Shewan  shall 
be  at  no  loss. 

Yr.  fun  upon  our  drawing  out  the  Bill  of  Parcells  is  very  Good  — 
in  future  we  shall  be  more  exact  -  Sure  enough  twas  you  ordered 
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the  Linens  -  but  yet  we  thought  they  would  be  sent  upon  the  same 
acct.  as  formerly  — 

We  think  ourselves  not  so  culpable  as  you  represent  us  in  sending 
Linens  contrary  to  yr.  order  —  certainly  the  Linens  we  sent  you  are 
very  near  yr.  order  omitting  some  pieces  we  had  none  of  —  but  this 
shall  leave  for  Hopefull  &  you  to  discuss  when  he  comes  to  New¬ 
castle  —  Shou  d  have  ansd.  yr.  letter  sooner  but  was  affraid  to 
adress  your  Honour  untill  you  had  a  little  time  to  Cool  -  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  we  pray  you  may  be  so  —  Notwithstanding  all 
yr.  invectives  —  we  hope  you  11  once  more  put  it  in  our  power  to 
retrieve  our  character  —  be  assur  d  it  wou’d  make  us  very  happy  to 
gain  yr.  esteem,  &  in  future  it  shall  be  our  study  to  deserve  it  — 
Wishing  Mrs.  Shewan  &  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  Season. 

John  Shewan  must  have  been  rather  more  than  the  ordinary 
business  acquaintance,  as  all  the  letters  either  to  himself  or  his 
firm  bear  the  same  friendly  character,  and  as  they  are  in  Michael’s 
own  handwriting  he  clearly  refers  to  himself  as  ‘Hopefull’. 

John  Andrews  conducted  most  of  the  correspondence  when 
Michael  was  from  home,  and  some  of  the  letters  were  actually 
copied  into  the  Book  by  himself. 

Flour  was  continuously  advertised  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter. 
On  3  September  1772,  for  instance,  appeared  the  following 
advertisement: 

COMBER  FLOUR 

John  and  thomas  Andrews  are  now  manufacturing  exceeding 
good  Flour  of  American  Wheat,  at  their  Flour  Mills  at  Comber, 
where  it  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable  Terms;  and  as  usual 
by.  .  .  all  of  which  Places  will  be  kept  constantly  supplied. 

Sept.  3d.  1772. 

N.B.  There  is  selling  at  said  Mills  Bran  at  1 1  d  and  Pollard  at  16 d 
per  Barrel. 

Wheat  was  only  imported  in  years  when  the  home  crop  was 
so  poor  that  the  supply  was  insufficient,  the  prohibition  against 
import  being  removed  for  the  occasion. 

On  23  March  1773,  John  and  Michael  wrote  to  Ewing  &  Hall, 
merchants  in  Baltimore  Town,  Maryland,  as  follows : 
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Please  purchase  for  us  as  soon  as  you  can  upon  Good  Terms 
60  Tuns  of  the  best  Wheat  you  can  get.  Mr.  John  Ewing  has 
promis’d  to  make  up  a  Vessell  Load  with  something  Else,  which 
we  suppose  you’ll  receive  his  orders  concerning  with  This  —  As 
we  are  new  beginners  in  the  Flour  Trade  we  hope  you’ll  do  yr. 
utmost  for  us  both  in  Purchasing  the  Wheat  Good  &  upon  the 
Lowest  terms.  It  we  find  a  good  acct.  in  the  Wheat  you  send  us  you 
may  in  future  expect  more  orders,  which  we  doubt  not  to  have  in 
our  Power  to  make  very  considerable,  and  as  you  are  the  first  we 
have  apply ’d  to  (tho’  we  have  been  Solicited  by  others)  while  we 
find  ourselves  well  serv’d,  you  may  depend  it  is  our  intention  not  to 
Change. 

When  the  Wheat  is  shipp’d  (wh.  we  hope  will  be  as  soon  as  you 
can  for  our  Interest)  please  write  to  Mr.  Belling  m.  Mauleverer  Mert. 
London  to  make  Insurance  for  the  Amt.  When  you  draw  on  us, 
which  we  suppose  will  be  payable  in  London,  we  expect  you  wont 
draw  at  less  than  40  days  after  Sight  &  if  convenient  to  make  it 
longer  it  will  the  more  Oblige  us.  However  these  Matters  we 
doubt  not  you’ll  regulate  as  well  for  us  as  you  can. 

Despite  their  protestations  in  their  letter  to  Ewing  &  Hall, 
John  and  Michael  did  not  buy  all  their  wheat  in  America  from 
them.  In  October  1774  they  wrote  asking  Fitzgerald  &  Piers  of 
Alexandria,  Potomac  River,  for  1,200  bushels  of  wheat.  They 
also  wrote  to  Ewing  asking  for  the  same  quantity. 

The  firm  never  seemed  to  receive  complaints  concerning  the 
quality  of  their  flour,  and  no  doubt  they  made  certain  then,  as 
today,  that  no  cause  for  complaint  should  be  given.  But  a  Liver¬ 
pool  merchant,  one  Samuel  Collinson,  did  complain  of  the  quality 
of  their  rum,  in  December  1774,  and  was  instructed  to  ‘sell  the 
eight  puncheons  for  what  theyTl  bring’. 

When  the  American  War  of  Independence  started,  export 
trading  conditions  became  very  uncertain. 

On  17  April  177^  the  firm  wrote  to  Schumaker  &  Heyman: 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  the  American  Affairs  at  present  wears 
so  bad  an  aspect,  whilst  they  continue  it  cannot  be  expect’d  but 
that  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland  must  be  considerably  hurt, 
we  heartily  Join  with  you  in  sincerely  wishing  for  a  speedy  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  Blood  between  those  who 
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ought  to  live  in  unity  like  Brethren  and  to  restore  Trade  to  its 
former  Channel  -  We  rely  when  any  opportunity  offers  that  you 
will  push  the  Sale  of  ours  &  Thos.  A  Linens  we  wish  much  for  the 
sale  of  them  —  his  as  much  as  our  own  -  He  is  but  a  young  beginner 
at  that  Trade  and  wants  to  Draw  out  of  the  Box  Linen  Trade  —  When 
you  write  us  will  be  glad  to  hear  if  you  succeded  in  the  Sale  of  any 
of  his  -  He  has  a  good  many  J  &  J  Wide  Linens  wh.  we  suppose  he 
will  very  soon  have  ready  for  Market  and  as  we  recommend  yr 
house  to  him  wd.  be  happy  he  cou’d  find  encouragement  fm.  you, 
as  the  Linens  he  now  intends  to  deal  in  are  in  common  in  more  repute 
than  Box  Yd.  wds.  &  the  London  Market  is  most  convt.  for  him. 

Who  replied  on  ig  June  from  London: 

We  have  acquainted  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews  of  some  Sales,  are 
informed  he  is  at  this  time  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  to  be  in 
London  soon,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  you  may  depend 
whatever  lays  in  our  power  shall  be  done  to  promote  his  Interest, 
but  to  every  appearance  trade  in  this  year  must  be  Carried  on  upon 
disagreeable  footing  the  late  dreadfull  accounts  from  America  over¬ 
throw  all  hopes  of  amendment. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  the  date  of  J.  and  M.A.’s  letter  that 
the  first  blood  in  the  American  War  of  Independence  was  shed  at 
Lexington,  and  so  it  was  many  years  before  further  supplies  of 
wheat  were  obtained  from  that  country. 

About  this  time  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  mill  and  rented  a 
bleach  green  near  Ballymena.  One  reason  for  this  may  have  been 
that,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  water  at  Comber  during  the  summer, 
sufficient  linens  could  not  be  finished  to  supply  an  expanding 
trade.  Perhaps  another  influence  was  that  Thomas  Andrews  had 
either  recently  married,  or  was  about  to  do  so.  In  October  1777 
his  wife  borrowed  half  a  guinea  from  the  Comber  office  which 
was  charged  to  his  account.  Strange  to  say  this  is  the  only  record 
which  can  be  found  of  a  lady  about  whom  tradition  is  silent. 

The  first  load  of  soap  for  the  bleach  green  was  sent  to  Bally¬ 
mena  in  March  of  177 5,  Thomas’s  consumption  amounting  to 
about  two  tons  in  the  year.  Candles  and  other  supplies  were  also 
carted  from  Comber,  the  carmen  returning  with  loads  of  linen 
which  had  been  bleached  for  the  account  of  John  and  Michael.  In 
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addition,  Thomas  also  took  orders  for  flour  from  the  Ballymena 
bakers,  and  collected  their  accounts  when  due. 

In  1774,  the  year  he  left  Comber,  Thomas  Andrews  and  James 
Lamont  of  Gransha  Mill  were  churchwardens,  and  their  names, 
together  with  the  date,  were  cut  on  the  stone  pillar  of  the  entrance 
gates  of  the  church,  which  it  is  supposed  they  had  presented  to 
the  parish. 

In  1777  flour  was  sent  to  Londonderry,  to  a  merchant  who 
disposed  of  twenty-four  bags  at  165  per  cwt.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  flour  was  sent  such  a  distance  from  Comber; 
and  the  four-ton  lot  was  the  small  beginning  of  a  trade  with 
Londonderry  which  has  gone  on  developing  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  linen  trade  continued  to  prosper,  and  a  trial  lot  was  sent  to 
George  Miller  &  Co.  of  Glasgow.  In  a  short  time  they  became  the 
chief  outlet  for  the  linens  of  the  Andrews  family.  As  the  business 
increased,  more  facilities  were  required,  and  a  bleachyard  at 
Annsborough,  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down,  was  rented.  The  firm 
wrote  to  George  Miller  &  Co  : 

Being  desirous  of  extending  the  Linen  trade  we  have  rented  an 
extensive  Bleachyard  (which  in  the  driest  season  has  plenty  of 
Water,  thereby  we  shall  be  enabled  to  supply  our  customers  regu¬ 
larly)  therefore  will  be  obliged  to  our  friends  for  their  assistance, 
&  we  consider  you  among  the  first  with  whom  we  sincerely  wish  to 
have  lasting  connection. 

Michael  managed  this  bleachyard  on  behalf  of  the  partnership. 

The  thatched  cottage  in  which  he  lived  is  now  an  outhouse  in 
the  yard  of  Annsborough  House,  the  home  of  the  Murland  family, 
who  became  possessed  of  the  property  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1778  a  shortage  of  ready  money  caused  John  and  Michael  to 
write  to  Shumaker  &  Heyman,  on  1  May: 

Gentlemen 

We  are  favd.  with  yours  of  the  14th  Ulto.  &  note  the  contents. 
We  are  truly  sorry  for  the  liberty  we  took  by  Drawing  on  you  for 
£229.  7.  3  for  which  we  hope  you’ll  excuse  us,  not  knowing  your 
resolutions  which  we  doubt  not  you  have  good  reason  for,  we  beg 
leave  to  observe  to  you  that  it  was  no  kind  of  necessity  that 
Obliged  us  to  Draw  on  you,  it  being  equally  convenient  for  us  to 
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have  paid  for  the  Wheat  here :  but  a  Draft  on  London  was  required 
on  which  we  were  allowed  a  verry  high  Exchange,  notwithstanding 
the  very  long  date;  besides  even  at  this  critical  period  we  have 
friends  in  London  who  has  been  &  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  our 
Situation,  which  wou’d  readily  accept  our  Dfts.  for  Ten  times  the 
sum,  without  value  in  their  hands :  but  as  you  for  some  time  past 
did  our  little  business  in  London,  we  have  been  led  to  commit  a 
blunder,  by  having  our  Dft.  refused  acceptance,  which  give  us 
leave  to  assure  you  is  the  first  time  of  the  kind  ever  beset  us  -  How¬ 
ever  the  Matter  cannot  anyhow  effect  us,  &  the  Gent  in  whose  favr. 
the  Bill  was  drawn  is  perfectly  Satisfied  with  its  sufficiency, 
although  not  accepted.  Should  our  M.  Andrews  not  have  it  in  his 
power  (as  he  at  present  intends)  to  be  in  London  before  the  latter 
end  of  June,  we  hope  it  wont  be  disagreeable  to  you  that  we  shou’d, 
make  proper  provision  for  the  Bill  now  Drawn,  &  that  under  such 
circumstances  you’ll  have  no  objection  to  Discharge  it  -  The 
Bailee,  now  due  you  we  wish  also  to  have  Discharged,  and  remain 
respectfully 

Gentn. 

Your  Most  Obdt.  Serts. 

Merchts  London.  John  &  Michl.  Andrews. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Schumaker  &  Heyman  did  not  want 
to  advance  money,  as  Ireland’s  financial  condition  was  notoriously 
desperate,  the  Government  being  bankrupt  and  the  people  like¬ 
wise.  The  last  straw  had  been  an  embargo  imposed  in  1770  by 
the  English  Government  on  the  export  of  provisions  from  Ireland 
to  foreign  countries.  This  was  still  strictly  enforced,  even  to 
countries  at  peace  with  England,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Holland,  with  which  Ireland  had  formerly  carried  on  a  large  trade 
in  beef,  butter,  etc. 

The  ‘Gent’  in  whose  favour  the  Bill  was  drawn,  was  Waddell 
Cunningham,  merchant  and  shipowner  of  Belfast,  whose  ships 
had  often  been  provisioned  with  flour  and  sea  bread  from  Comber. 
Since  the  shipping  business  had  come  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the 
embargo  and  the  American  War,  Cunningham  had  taken  over 
those  two  ancient  corn  mills,  known  both  then  and  now  as 
the  Belfast  Mills,  and  having  a  surplus  of  wheat,  had  sold  it  to 
John  Andrews. 
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In  that  same  year  Thomas  Andrews  (John’s  brother  and  uncle 
to  Michael)  decided  to  sell  his  linen  bleach  green  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ballymena: 

TO  BE  SOLD 

By  Auction  on  Thursday  the  23th  instant,  at  Mount  Prospect  near 
Ballymena,  the  Interest  of  Thomas  Andrews’s  Lease  of  his  Bleach- 
yard,  Dwelling  House,  and  Farm,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
Turf,  and  about  ten  Tuns  of  good  Kelp.  Immediately  after  they  are 
disposed  of  will  be  sold  his  Household  Furniture,  consisting  of 
Mahogany  and  Oak  Bedsteads,  with  cotton  and  Check  Curtains, 
Feather  Beds  and  Bedding,  Mahogany  Dining  and  Card  Tables, 
Stuff’ d-back’d  Chairs  with  Check-fringed  Covers,  Walnut  rush- 
bottomed  ditto,  Looking-glasses,  Grates,  Fire-Irons,  Room  and 
Stair  Carpets,  a  handsome  Mahogany  Desk  and  Book-case,  a  good 
Eight-day  Clock,  Plate,  China,  Drinking-glasses,  Knives  and  Forks, 
House-Linen  Kitchen  Furniture,  a  very  neat  four  wheeled  Chair, 
to  be  drawn  by  one  or  two  Horses  occasionally,  but  a  short  Time 
run,  five  saddle  and  draft  Horses,  one  Pair  of  them  dark  Bays,  well 
matched  and  trained,  three  good  Milch  Cows  and  a  Heifer,  a 
Quantity  of  good  Potatoes,  Oats,  Hay  and  Straw;  also  all  his 
Farming  Utensils,  etc.  etc.  The  Furniture  is  fashionable  and  but 
lately  purchased.  The  Premises  may  be  viewed  by  any  who  intend 
to  become  Purchasers,  and  have  every  Particular  explained  by  the 
said  Thomas  Andrews,  any  Time  before  the  Sale.  The  Auction  to 
begin  at  io  O’clock  each  day. 

Mount  Prospect  12th  Feb.  1779. 

Without  doubt  it  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the  linen  trade, 
and  business  generally  in  Ireland,  that  caused  Thomas  Andrews 
to  give  up  the  bleach  green,  before  he  lost  all  the  capital  he 
had  in  it.  After  the  auction  he  must  have  returned  to  Comber 
to  live,  as  soap,  candles,  etc,  for  the  use  of  his  household  were 
regularly  handed  to  his  servant.  On  10  January  1783  the 
account  was  closed,  a  balance  of  £34  185  being  entered  as  ‘A 
Compliment’ . 

According  to  Charles  Andrews,  Thomas  went  to  Jamaica  and 
died  there  ‘possessed  of  considerable  property’ ;  but  as  none  of 
this  property  found  its  way  back  to  Comber,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  possibly  a  family. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


In  November  1779  Michael  married  Elizabeth  Meek,  a  Scots¬ 
woman  related  to  George  Miller,  the  Glasgow  merchant,  and 
whom  he  had  presumably  met  on  one  of  his  business  visits.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  Glasgow. 

Elizabeth  Meek  was  a  great  grand-daughter  of  Sybil  Graham, 
niece  of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  (Viscount  Dundee).  Mar¬ 
garet  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  III  of  Scotland,  married  as  her 
third  husband  an  ancestor  of  John  Graham.  Her  second  husband 
was  Sir  James  Kennedy,  whose  descendant  Frances  Glenny  married 
Michael’s  youngest  brother  James.  All  of  the  Comber  Andrews 
family  are  therefore  descended  from  Margaret  Stewart. 

As  a  wedding  present  John  Andrews  presented  his  son  with 
the  Annsborough  Bleach  Green,  which  he  was  already  managing, 
together  with  the  business  connected  with  it.  The  partnership  of 
John  and  Michael  was  of  course  dissolved,  and  John  Andrews 
carried  on  the  business. 

A  considerable  amount  of  business  was  done  with  George 
Miller,  both  by  Thomas  and  by  John  and  Michael,  consigning 
between  them  up  to  5,000  pieces  of  linen  a  year  to  him. 

John’s  youngest  son,  James,  came  into  the  business  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  in  1780,  probably  as  linen  buyer.  A  year  later  he 
took  over  Michael’s  old  journey  to  the  North  of  England,  selling 
linen. 

Thomas,  John’s  eldest  son,  had  also  entered  the  linen  business 
on  his  own  account,  after  assisting  his  father  for  a  period  in  the 
family  business.  He  commenced  business  at  Thompson’s  Court, 
Donegall  Street,  Belfast,  in  1781.  Apart  from  his  linen  trading 
he  also  sold  Comber  flour  on  a  commission  basis.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  established 
on  1 9  May  1783,  and  became  a  magistrate  of  County  Antrim  in 
1796,  and  Deputy  Governor  of  Belfast  in  1804. 
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When  Thomas  arrived  in  Belfast  in  1781  he  announced  his 
arrival  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter : 

First,  Second  and  Third  Flour,  of  the  best  quality,  fresh  and  sweet 
from  the  Comber  Mills,  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Andrews,  of  Done- 
gall  Street,  Belfast.  Dec.  ,7  I7g, 

Two  years  later  he  wrote  to  James : 

_  Belfast  1  cth  January  178}. 

Dr.  Jemmy  5  J  ;  J  * 

There  is  a  Mistake  in  the  acct.  of  the  Flour  sent  this  day  which 
please  rectify  —  There  came  6  bags  of  1st  —  3  of  2d  —  &  3  of  third  - 
instead  of  4  of  2d:  &  2  of  3d  as  charged  — 

You  need  not  send  in  here  such  quantities  of  first  Flour  as  it  only 
lies  on  hand  to  spoil  —  Send  as  much  thirds  as  you  can  &  some  2ds : 
which  you  know  is  the  sorts  chiefly  wanted  here  —  I  cannot  possibly 
get  (unless  it  be  for  a  chance  bag)  more  than  20/6,  &  so  on.  But  you 
may  depend  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  keep  up  the  price  — 
at  same  time  it  is  very  rediculous  to  keep  goods  on  Fland,  8c  look  at 
other  people  selling. 

I  send  by  Thomas  Dickson  170  Webs  —  8c  I  beg  you  will  order 
Alick  to  dry  the  Marks  well  before  he  wets  them. 

Send  in  what  second  8c  third,  particularly  all  the  third  you  can 
on  Tuesday  -  so  that  I  may  send  out  the  remainder  of  my  linen, 
which  will  then  be  ready,  8c  I  will  come  out  myself  on  the  day 
following  8c  mark  those  from  Down,  so  that  they  may  all  go  to  the 
Grass  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yr  Linens  that  came  to  day  cou’d  not  be  got  on  board  the  ship 
being  so  full  that  she  could  not  take  \  Box  more  in  —  so  that  they 
must  wait  for  the  next  Oppy.  —  Which  will  perhaps  be  in  a  few 
days  —  I  do  assure  you  that  there  were  delivered  to  Brown  40  Bags 
[several  words  missing]  I  have  more  trouble  with  that  fellow  about 
Bags  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Carmen  besides  —  so  that  I  wd.  be  very 
glad  how  little  he  came  here  -  the  Bag  thats  a  Wanting  he  must  be 
accountable  for  as  it  absolutely  went  from  this. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  in  the  Cars  on  Tuesday  8c  oblige. 

Dr.  James  Yrs.  Mt.  Affly. 

Thoma’s  Andrews. 

Third-quality  flour  at  20s  6d  per  cwt  was  abnormally  high, 
owing  to  a  poor  crop  of  wheat  the  previous  year,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  importing  on  account  of  the  war.  Thomas  Andrews’s 
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commission  for  selling  it  was  2\  per  cent,  without  any  liability 
for  bad  debts,  which  were  frequent. 

In  1 7  8  3 ,  on  19  May,  a  meeting  of  Belfast  merchants  was  held  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  town;  and  on  27  May  this  was  carried  into  effect,  Thomas 
Andrews  being  one  of  the  sixty-six  merchants  who  enrolled  their 
names . 

Also  in  this  year  John  Andrews  had  the  very  good  fortune  to 
win  £10,000  in  the  Irish  State  Lottery.  With  part  of  the  money 
he  purchased  the  townland  of  Cameyshure  and  until  recently 
this  was  still  held  by  his  descendants. 

There  were  about  307  acres,  free  of  tythes,  and  the  Deed 
included  all  houses,  bogs,  weirs,  waters,  watercourses,  etc.  The 
price  agreed  upon  was  twenty-two  years  purchase  at  the  rate  of 
205  per  acre,  which  amounted  to  £6,75-8  135  6d.  The  land  was 
freehold  except  for  a  small  portion,  of  which  Wm.  Gillespie  had 
a  lease,  with  a  chief  rent  amounting  to  1 8s. 

There  had  been  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  land  during  the 
preceding  sixty  years.  Land  ownership,  however,  brought  its 
problems : 

A  number  of  young  Ash  Trees  growing  on  the  grounds  near 
Comber,  the  property  of  the  said  Mr.  Andrews,  having  been  lately 
cut  down  and  carried  away  —  He  does  hereby  offer  a  reward  of 
Ten  Guineas  to  any  person  who  will  discover  on  the  perpetrators 
thereof,  so  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  according  to  law ;  and  he 
will  also  pay  the  same  sum  to  any  person  who  shall  give  proper 
information  of  those  that  shall  dare  to  commit  the  like  offence 
in  future. 


II 

In  1785-  Michael  sustained  a  severe  head  injury  when  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  from  this  he  never  really  recovered  mentally. 
His  business  suffered  and  in  July  of  that  year  John  was  forced  to 
write  to  Samuel  Dick  &  Co.  of  Dublin,  assuring  them  that 
‘Michael  would  pay  every  farthing  due  to  them  and  that  this 
letter  shall  be  your  security’.  In  September  he  wrote  to  Mussen- 
den  &  Hamilton  of  Dublin : 


sketched  by  Sydney  Andrews  from  an  old  photograph 


THOMAS  ANDREWS,  F.R.S. 

I  8  I  3  —  I  8  8  £ 

See  page  1 00 
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I  reed,  your  favor  of  the  6th  inclosing  me  your  correspondence 
with  my  Son  Mick,  &  his  Acct.  Current. 

You  may  naturally  suppose  that  those  Matters  give  me  exceeding 
great  concern,  —  and  as  he  is  now  in  Glasgow  ,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
at  Present  to  understand  the  real  situation  of  his  affairs,  but  which 
I  wou’d  flatter  myself  cannot  be  bad,  —  I  shall  however  without 
delay,  have  his  matters  examined  into  —  and  then  shall  be  able  to 
Judge  how  far  he  has  been  doing  well  —  In  the  meantime  I  have 
made  James  Andrews,  (who  is  inspecting  his  business,  in  his 
absence)  draw  upon  Sami.  Dick  &  Co.  at  6 1  days  sight,  2  Bills  for 
££oo,  which  I  now  enclose  you,  &  which  I  hope  will  make  you 
easy  in  your  Present  advance  for  him. 

With  regard  to  those  Bills  you  mention  that  remain  unaccepted, 
you  will  please  on  rect.  of  this  to  honor  them,  also  any  of  his  that 
may  appear  drawn  before  this  date,  informing  me  of  the  Amt.  & 
when  due,  &  they  shall  be  taken  of  also. 

By  December  he  was  not  feeling  so  charitably  disposed  towards 
Michael  and  wrote  to  George  Miller: 

You  say  by  my  letter  of  Novr.  loth  you  concluded  I  was  to  take 
up  Michl’s  Bill  Due  Geo.  Miller  &  Co.  for  £ioo  -  If  you  look  over 
my  letter  I  suppose  you  will  see  it  had  a  different  meaning,  I  wrote 
that  I  had  become  Security  for  Many  Hundreds  since  he  went  to 
Scotland,  which  in  My  Opinion  was  to  say  I  wou’d  be  Security  for 
no  More,  at  least  I  intended  it  as  such,  all  I  will  say  is  that  I  think 
you  were  to  blame  for  taking  his  Bill  in  the  state  he  was  in,  to  give 
him  &  his  Wife  Money  to  spend,  as  I  am  sure  they  had  more  than 
enough  to  bring  them  home,  with  what  they  got  from  you  & 
what  they  took  with  them  they  have  spent  £ioo. 

I  do  assure  you  I  knew  nothing  of  his  affairs  till  he  went  to  Scotland, 
all  things  being  kept  Secret  from  me,  -  He  is  due  me  such  a  Sum 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  Mention  it,  I  therefore  will  not  pay  one 
Shilling  for  him  perhaps  during  my  life,  —  However,  I  will  take  no 
advantage  to  Secure  Myself,  but  if  there  is  anything  to  be  got,  My 
Good  friends  in  Glasgow  shall  have  their  Part,  —  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  his  family,  as  by  all  appearances  he  never  will 
be  in  a  way  to  do  anything  for  them.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  most 
of  his  Debts  is  to  Mt.  Geo.  Miller  Senr.  and  Me. 

John  Andrews  must  have  had  a  very  trying  year,  and  to  make 
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matters  worse  Michael  attempted  to  obtain  money  by  forging  his 
father’s  signature.  John  wrote  to  Samuel  Dick  in  February  1786 : 

I  understand  M.  Andrews  has  drawn  on  you  this  day,  as  payable  to 
me,  &  has  Forged  my  Name  on  the  back  of  it,  do  not  Accept  it,  I 
think  when  produced  for  Acceptance  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  keep 
it  &  to  write  him  that  the  endorsement  is  not  my  handwriting,  & 
to  caution  him  not  to  do  the  like  in  future,  I  do  not  know  what 
sum  he  has  drawn  for;  do  not  on  any  Acct.  accept  Bills  of  his 
drawing,  —  I  will  not  be  accountable  for  ym. 

and  again  in  March : 

Am  sorry  to  communicate  the  disagreeable  tidings  of  Poor  Mick, 
such  was  his  behaviour  of  late,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
allowing  him  to  be  confin’d  in  Jail  -  (Doctor  Emmit  having  refused 
to  receive  him  into  Swifts  Hospital)  in  hopes  of  bringing  abt.  a 
recovery,  which  I  trust  in  God  Doctor  Mason,  who  is  now  attend¬ 
ing  him,  will  be  able  to  effect  -  I  rely  you  have,  &  will  do  every 
thing  in  your  Power  in  the  Sales  of  his  Linens,  8c  that  you  will 
shortly  be  able  to  furnish  his  Acct.  which  I  hope  will  please. 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  Ker  Pope  &  Dyson  in  London: 

I  have  met  with  a  very  disagreeable  affair  to  me,  -  a  son  of  mine, 
Michl.  Anws  who  had  a  very  large  Bleach  Green  has  got  a  fall  from 
his  Horse  by  which  he  has  got  a  Contusion  in  his  Head,  8c  is  rendered 
incapable  of  doing  Business  for  some  time:-  I  am  buying  all  the 
Linens  I  possibly  can,  so  as  to  keep  his  Green  going  for  this  Season. 

In  May  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Dick  : 

He  is  still  in  Downe  Jail,  I  am  told  he  is  Rather  worse  than  he  was, 

I  will  be  obliged  to  send  him  to  Dublin.  I  will  lose  a  great  deal  of 
money  before  I  get  his  Accts.  Settled. 

The  last  reference  to  Michael’s  affairs  appears  in  a  letter  to 
Sami.  Dick  8c  Co.  of  29  March  1787,  his  father  complaining  of 
‘a  wrong  statement  of  my  son  Michls.  Acct’. 

Although  Michael  actually  returned  to  his  own  home  in  January 
1792,  his  brain  had  sustained  permanent  damage  and  his  former 
intelligence  never  returned. 
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From  April  1786  up  to  the  end  of  1791  supplies  for  the  Anns- 
borough  Green  were  charged  in  the  Comber  Ledger  to  Mrs 
Michael  Andrews.  A  typical  account  included: 


\  stone  of  Miserable 

3-  9v 

2  Quires  of  Purple  Stripes 

2. 

8 

A  Hat  for  Mick 

5- 

5 

[‘Miserable’  was  a  second  quality  of  tea,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  seems  a  very  apprcpriate  name.] 

During  the  five  and  a  half  years  this  account  amounted  to 
almost  £200,  which  was  never  paid,  and  when  this  sum  is  added 
to  the  £800  Michael  owed  his  father  when  the  trouble  arose,  plus 
rather  more  than  £100  due  Mussenden  &  Hamilton  and  Sami. 
Dick  &  Co.  after  his  linens  were  sold,  the  total  is  formidable 
enough  without  reckoning  the  £500  owed  to  George  Miller  senior, 
and  sundry  small  debts,  which  no  doubt  John  Andrews  paid,  as 
the  business  had  been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  creditors.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  Michael’s  expenses  while  under  control  in 
Downpatrick  Jail  and  Dublin  must  have  been  very  considerable. 

When  he  returned  to  Annsborough  a  new  account  was  opened 
for  him  in  the  Comber  ledger,  but  as  the  only  entry  is  for  some 
sugar,  it  is  evident  he  was  incapable  of  conducting  a  business. 
His  father,  therefore,  continued  in  charge;  but,  having  increased 
the  output  of  the  Comber  Green  by  manipulating  the  water 
courses,  he  found  that  he  no  longer  required  Annsborough,  so 
again  made  use  of  it  as  a  wedding  present;  this  time  to  John 
Turner  who  had  married  his  niece  Elizabeth  Greenlaw. 

Michael’s  eldest  son  John  was  sent  in  January  1792  to  the 
school  of  the  Revd  Moses  Neilson  of  Redemon  (ancestor  of  the 
Nelson  family  of  Downpatrick),  his  grandfather  paying  an  average 
of  about  £30  a  year  for  board  and  tuition.  When  his  schooling  was 
finished,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle  Thomas  in  Belfast, 
entering  the  business  and  being  joined  a  few  years  later  by  his 
youngest  brother  Michael  junior,  also  educated  at  the  expense  of 
his  grandfather. 

For  about  three  years  prior  to  March  1796,  John  Andrews  paid 
John  Mulligan,  one  of  his  flour  buyers  in  Castlewellan,  £20  a 
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year  for  ‘Board  to  Michael  Andrews’,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  where  his  wife  and  the  three  other  children  were  living 
at  this  time,  although  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  well  cared  for. 
No  other  record  of  poor  Michael  himself  can  be  found,  with  the 
exception  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter  of 
i  s  March  1 8o^ : 

At  Wigton,  in  England,  Mr.  Michael  Andrews,  formerly  of  Anns- 
borough,  County  of  Down. 


Ill 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast  were  much  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  the  American  and 
French  privateers  in  the  Channel.  The  Government  was  seriously 
concerned  in  case  an  attempted  landing  should  be  made.  Ireland 
was  denuded  of  troops  because  of  the  American  war,  and  had  an 
attack  taken  place  defence  would  have  been  impossible.  Belfast 
was  the  first  town  to  realize  the  possible  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  commenced  to  organize  and  train  volunteer  companies, 
the  Government  supplying  the  necessary  arms.  Within  a  short 
time  other  places  had  followed  suit,  and  within  a  year  volunteer¬ 
ing  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  like  a  fever.  At  first  only 
Protestants  were  enrolled  but  later  on  large  numbers  of  Catholics 
were  accepted. 

A  return  gives  the  number  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down  in  September  1779  as  almost  4,000,  rather  more  than  half 
being  in  Co.  Down.  There  were  two  companies  in  Comber,  with 
a  combined  total  of  100  men.  John  Andrews  commanded  one  of 
them ;  and  the  other,  together  with  the  Newtownards  company 
°f  1 1 5  men>  was  under  Robert  Stewart  (afterwards  1st  Marquess 
of  Londonderry).  About  a  year  later,  Hugh  Gillespie  was 
appointed  Captain  of  this  second  Comber  company,  Robert 
Stewart  becoming  Colonel  of  the  First  Independent  County  of 
Down  Regiment,  which  included  both  the  Newtownards  and 
Comber  Volunteers. 

John  Andrews’s  company,  known  as  the  Comber  Rangers,  of 
which  his  sons  were  lieutenants,  was  raised  entirely  by  himself. 
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He  also  paid  all  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  the  men’s  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipment. 

Many  of  the  men  were  permanent  employees  of  their  Captain 
and  included  representatives  of  every  section  of  the  business, 
from  head  clerk  to  labourer. 

As  the  cloth  alone  for  the  uniforms  averaged  about  £2,  the 
total  expense  of  John  Andrews’s  little  army  could  not  have  been 
less  than  £4  per  head. 

The  Belfast  News-Letter  in  July  1780  recorded  that: 

This  Day  was  published  by  j.  magee,  No.  41,  College  Green 
Dublin  -  and  sold  by  james  magee,  Belfast  Price  6 d  half,  plain  - 
elegantly  coloured  15  id. 

A  plan  of  the  mock  engagement  of  the  volunteers,  near 
Belfast  the  12th  and  13th  of  July  1780. 

Given  out  by  Francis  Dobbs,  Esq.  Commanding  Officer,  The  Right 
Hon.  Earl  of  Chari emont,  Reviewing  General.  The  above  plan  is 
elegantly  engraved  upon  Copper-plate.  A  complete  explanation  of 
the  Engagement,  and  various  different  manoeuvres  is  annexed  and 
digested  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  concise,  that  any  person  may 
comprehend  the  whole,  and  enjoy  it  with  almost  the  same  pleasure 
as  personally  present.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  render  this 
Plan  compleat  as  the  nature  of  the  Work  would  permit,  the  greatest 
care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  an  accurate  return  of  the  Thirty  seven 
Volunteer  Corps,  who  are  to  form  the  two  Brigades,  upon  the 
occasion. 

The  list  of  the  whole  is  annexed,  comprehending  each  parti¬ 
cular  Volunteer  Corps  and  Commander,  Uniform  and  Facing; 
the  Date  of  the  formation  of  each,  and  the  number  of  effective 
Men. 

John  Andrews’s  ‘elegantly  coloured’  copy  of  this  plan  survived, 
and  gives  Comber:  commander,  Andrews;  uniform,  red;  facings, 
green;  formed  28  July  1779;  numbers  fifty-four.  Newtown: 
commander,  R.  Stewart;  uniform,  blue;  facings,  orange;  formed 
1  June  1779;  numbers  270  (12th  July  1780). 

The  Comber  Rangers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
Review  in  the  News-Letter : 

It  would  be  Injustice  to  ourselves,  and  Ingratitude  to  the  worthy 
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Inhabitants  of  Belfast,  particularly  those  on  whom  we  were  billeted, 
did  we  omit  returning  them  our  warmest  Acknowledgments  for 
their  generous  and  very  hospitable  Entertainment  of  us  during  the 
late  Review.  We  therefore  do  in  the  most  Chearful  and  unanimous 
Manner  lay  hold  of  this  Opportunity  of  expressing  our  Sense  of  the 
Obligation,  and  to  request  their  Acceptance  of  our  sincere  Thanks. 

Signed  by  Order  of  the  Comber  Rangers, 

John  Andrews,  Captain. 

Whilst  these  warlike  preparations  were  afoot,  however,  the 
linen  trade  still  carried  on. 

On  November  1782,  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  Linen  Hall  in  Belfast  for  the  sale  of  white 
linens.  Thomas  Andrews  &  Co.  subscribed  £100,  the  largest  sum 
given  being  £300.  Altogether  over  £17,000  was  obtained. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  28  April  1783,  by  John  Brown, 
Esq.,  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Orange  Lodge  of  Belfast  No.  257, 
High  Sheriff  of  Co.  Antrim,  and  a  Major  of  the  Belfast  Volunteers. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  Lodge,  one  of  these 
being  described  as  Lieut.  Thos.  Andrews.  This  Orange  Lodge 
was  a  Masonic  body,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  future 
political  Orange  order,  which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence. 

Having  outlived  its  usefulness,  the  White  Linen  Hall  was  de¬ 
molished  about  1897  and  the  Belfast  City  Hall  erected  on  the 
site.] 

In  January  1783,  Thomas  Andrews  wrote  to  his  father  from 
Belfast : 

The  arrival  of  the  pacquets  this  day  has  brought  great  news  indeed  — 
Everything  is  unanimously  granted  to  Ireland  that  the  most  Sanguine 
Man  in  it  cou’d  wish  or  expect  -  And  a  peace  is  absolutely  Signed. 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  giving  you  this  early  intelligence, 
as  I  know  it  will  give  you  so  much  real  pleasure.  I  am  now  sorry  we 
all  have  not  more  Linen  bought  as  they  will  of  course  advance 
rapidly  —  I  am  Just  going  to  write  to  Glasgow  for  them  not  on  any 
acct.  to  sell  one  piece  under  Invoice  price  -  indeed  from  the 
Situation  of  things  I  should  rather  expect  they  wd.  be*  able  in  a  very 
few  weeks  to  sell  them  on  Termes  even  better. 
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The  Irish  Parliament  now  became  independent,  and  the  whole 
population  (with  the  exception  of  the  Catholics,  who  were  not 
yet  enfranchised)  thought  the  millennium  had  arrived.  Within  a 
very  few  years,  however,  they  were  disillusioned,  as  England, 
having  been  forced  when  in  trouble  to  grant  independence,  took 
steps  to  keep  control.  Titles,  or  sinecures  with  large  salaries 
attached,  were  offered  to  and  accepted  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  Act  the 
English  Government  desired.  Electoral  reform  therefore  became 
impossible,  and  Parliament,  such  as  it  was,  continued  to  represent 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  people.  The  finances  of  the  country 
were  bankrupt,  trade  was  bad,  and  in  consequence  discontent 
and  disorder  increased  rapidly,  culminating  ultimately  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798. 

Whether  or  not  Thomas  wrote  to  Glasgow,  as  he  said  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do  in  his  letter  to  his  father,  asking  them  not  to  sell 
cheaply,  is  not  recorded,  but  apparently  that  is  just  what  they 
did  do,  and  a  very  incensed  John  Andrews  wrote  to  George 
Miller : 

Your  favr.  of  the  7th  inst.  I  reed,  wherein  you  advise  me  you 
have  Sold  part  of  what  Linens  you  had  of  mine,  making  an  abatement 
of  the  Exchange  -  you  must  certainly  know  that  I  am  a  great  loser 
by  these  Sales,  Goods  lying  so  long  on  Hands,  Interest  of  money 
telling  against  them,  <5C  at  last  on  the  eve  of  a  Peace  to  make  such  a 
Monstrous  Sale  without  advising  me  is  a  matter  I  cannot  put  up 
with  —  The  present  serves  to  desire  you  may  not  sell  one  piece 
more  Under  Invoice  price,  I  also  expect  you  will  endeavour  to  sell 
them  higher  to  make  amends  for  those  you  have  sold ;  as  the  peace 
is  now  concluded  Trade  of  all  Sorts  will  flourish;  indeed  Brown 
Linens  have  been  Dearer  this  Winter  than  they  have  been  these 
3  years  past. 

In  1783  an  election  took  place  in  County  Down.  John  Andrews 
took  an  active  part : 

At  a  numerous  Meeting  of  respectable  Freeholders  held  at  Dun- 
donald,  in  the  county  of  Down,  the  18th  June  1783,  pursuant  to 
adjournment 


john  Andrews,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
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Resolved  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Stewart,  our  upright  and  faithful  Representa¬ 
tive. 

Resolved,  That  on  the  next  election,  we  will  support  such  Gentle¬ 
men  only,  as  will  take  a  decided  part  in  the  independent  interest  of 
this  County,  will  solemnly  engage  to  attend  their  duty  in  parliament, 
and  obey  the  instructions  of  their  constituents. 

Not  everyone  was  satisfied  with  the  way  the  election  was  handled 
and  in  October  the  Comber  Volunteers 

Resolved,  That  we  no  longer  consider  Hu.  Gillespie  as  our  Captain 
for  the  following  reasons,  viz., 

From  the  extraordinary  active  part  he  took  in  the  late  election  for 
the  county  of  Down,  and  the  unconstitutional  means  he  used  to  induce 
Freeholders  to  vote  contrarj  to  their  inclinations ,  we  are  determined  to 
show  all  Real  Volunteers  that  we  hold  in  the  greatest  contempt  the 
man  who  thus  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  the  publick  good  to  his 
private  views. 

Resolved  therefore  That  we  now  form  ourselves  into  a  separate 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Comber  True  Blues.  Resolved 
that  Robert  Rollo  Reid,  Esq.,  be  appointed  our  Captain;  and  That 
Arthur  Meredyth  White,  Esq.,  be  appointed  our  first  Lieutenant. 

Two  Newtownards  companies,  and  the  artillery  company  of 
Co.  Down  Regiment,  passed  resolutions  similar  to  those  passed 
by  their  Comber  friends,  but  the  other  half  of  the  Comber 
Independents  met  and  resolved: 

‘That  we  by  no  means  approve  of  resolutions  and  that  we  look 
upon  them  as  scandalous  and  ill-founded’ . 

Hugh  Gillespie  published  a  statement  denying  everything  with 
which  he  was  charged,  which  drew  the  following  reply: 

THE  COMBER  TRUE  BLUES 

Are  by  no  means  disposed  to  engage  in  a  News-paper  Controversy; 
their  friends  and  the  publick  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
motives  of  their  conduct  to  give  any  credit  to  a  late  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  inserted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gillespie.  Could  they  think  it  necessary 
to  take  Serious  notice  of  such  a  ridiculous  advertisement,  they  could 
produce  affidavits  from  seven  respectable  men  directly  contradictory 


JAMES  ANDREWS,  1762-1841* 

In  his  uniform  as  a  lieutenant  of  his  father’s  company  of 

volunteers. 

From  the  original  oil  painting  by  Francis  Wheatley. 

See  page  74 
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to  it.  —  The  craft  of  a  Jesuit,  much  less  Mr.  Hugh  Gillespie,  will 
not  be  able  to  prejudice  the  True  Blues  —  they  have  abandoned  the 
man  who  dared  to  threaten  them  for  asserting  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  electors,  and  they  do  not  feel  any  great  regret  in 
thus  taking  leave  of  him  for  ever. 

Letters  from  supporters  of  both  views  soon  began  to  fill  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter ,  in  a  manner 
well  known  to  present-day  newspaper  readers. 

The  controversy  ended  on  a  somewhat  sterner  note  in  June 
1784  when: 

A  duel  was  fought  in  a  field  near  the  Mall,  on  Saturday  morning 

last,  between  Mr.  An - ws  of  this  town,  and  Lieut.  G - pie, 

late  of  the  104th;  they  exchanged  a  shot,  happily  without  effect, 
and  were  preparing  to  fire  again,  when  their  seconds  very  prudently 
interposed,  and  settled  the  dispute  to  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of 
both  parties. 

In  the  election  over  which  this  controversy  arose,  Robert 
Stewart  of  Mount  Stewart,  and  Colonel  of  the  Independent  Co. 
Down  Regiment  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  Lord  Kilwarlin, 
a  member  of  the  Hill  family  of  Hillsborough. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  Belfast  News-Letter  of  2  May  1786  published  that: 

On  Friday  Se’nnight  as  Mr.  Hall  of  Cherryvalley,  and  Mr.  James 
Andrews  of  Comber,  were  returning  from  this  town  in  a  chaise, 
about  eleven  at  night,  they  were  stopped  by  two  foot-pads  about  a 
mile  out  of  town,  near  Mr.  Savage’s  Course;  and  after  snapping  a 
pistol,  which  happily  missed  fire,  the  fellows  robbed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  a  considerable  sum.  One  of  them  is  a  low  fellow,  with 
brown  clothes,  about  five  feet  six  inches  high;  the  other  about 
five  feet  ten,  light  coloured  clothes:  and  both  had  uncocked  hats. 

The  main  roads  were  beginning  to  be  much  improved,  and 
people  with  money  were  being  driven,  instead  of  riding  their  own 
horses.  (John  Logan  records  in  his  books  of  the  time  the  sale  of 
material  to  James  Andrews  for  his  postilion.) 

One  would  imagine,  since  James  Andrews  had  been  described 
as  being  six  feet  four  inches  high  and  large  in  proportion,  that  he 
could  have  taken  care  of  himself.  An  ordinary  man,  with  his 
shoes  on,  so  it  was  said,  could  put  his  feet  into  James’s  shoes. 
At  the  date  of  the  above  episode  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  Edward  Hall  was  of  middle  age. 

When,  however,  the  time  of  night  is  taken  into  consideration 
and  the  certainty  that  they  had  been  attending  one  of  those 
dinners  at  which  toasts  were  drunk  so  long  as  anyone  could  stand 
to  propose  another,  the  reason  for  their  want  of  enterprise  is 
apparent. 

As  James  Andrews  usually  carried  home,  when  he  visited 
Belfast,  large  sums  received  in  payment  of  accounts,  the  foot¬ 
pads  probably  did  well  that  particular  night. 

By  1786  a  post  office  had  been  established  in  Comber.  This 
was  a  great  advance,  and  shows  that  Harris’s  statement  in  his 
history  of  Co.  Down,  dated  1744,  that  ‘Cumber  is  but  a  mean 
Village,  and  has  no  Trade’  was  no  longer  true,  thanks  chiefly  to 
the  Andrews  and  Riddle  families. 
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The  trade  in  flour  was  increasing,  owing  principally  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Belfast. 

Wheat  was  collected  by  the  Mill  agents  at  Portaferry,  Kir- 
cubbin,  Downpatrick,  Killyleagh  and  Killough,  and  shipped  in 
small  vessels,  carrying  from  10  to  20,  tons  to  the  head  of  Strang- 
ford  Lough,  where  they  were  discharged  at  low  tide  on  to  the 
shore  at  Ringcreevy.  Including  the  deliveries  made  direct  by 
farmers  to  the  Mill,  the  total  amount  which  could  be  obtained 
annually  from  Co.  Down  at  this  date  was  not  more  than  500  tons. 
It  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  this  supply  with 
two  or  three  cargoes  per  year,  of  about  £0  tons  each,  from  Dublin 
or  Drogheda  according  to  which  was  the  cheaper  market. 

In  a  letter  to  Thos.  Bellew  of  Drogheda  dated  28  March  1787, 
James  Andrews  wrote : 

I  am  really  astonished  that  your  Market  seems  to  rise,  &  the  Dublin 
Market  keeps  so  low,  as  they  are  sending  Flour  round  here  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  Manufacture  it.  —  If  you  cannot  buy  the  Quan¬ 
tity  ordered  upon  reasonable  terms,  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to 
buy  any  more,  &  in  your  first  inform  me  what  Quantity  you  have, 
and  what  it  will  average. 

Which  shows  that  the  local  millers  even  then  were  beginning  to 
suffer  from  dumped  flour,  a  state  of  affairs  which  later  on  became 
chronic. 

Money  was  still  scarce,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  John  Andrews  which  rapidly  changed  in  tone  from 
mild  reproaches  to  outright  indignation.  On  7  May  1 787  he  wrote 
to  Ker  Pope  and  Dyson  in  London: 


Boxes  Linens  &  my  Acct.  Current  balance  in  my  favr.  £155.  3.  o 
Prior  to  the  receiving  of  which,  I  drew  upon  you  for  £200  expecting 
there  wd.  be  fully  that  sum  due ;  but  to  my  no  small  surprise  reed, 
your  letter  of  the  26th  this  morning,  and  also  a  letter  from  my 
friends  in  Dublin,  advising  its  being  refused  Acceptance.  You  may 
believe  that  had  I  known  or  thought  there  was  not  that  sum  in  your 
hands  I  would  not  have  drawn  upon  you  but  as  I  had,  I  really  must 
say  that  you  have  not  Acted  as  I  shou’d  have  expected,  by  allowing 
My  Bill  to  be  protested  for  the  trifling  sum  of  £33.  7.  10,  which 
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with  the  balance  fumd.  &  the  retd.  Linens  in  yr.  hands  of  last  years  & 
this,  is  all  wou’d  have  been  in  danger  had  you  been  afraid  of  losing 
by  me,  but  this  I  can  scarcely  bring  my  self  to  think  was  the  reason. 
Allow  that  it  is  a  Custom  of  your  House  not  to  Accept  any  Bills 
unless  you  have  Value  in  your  hands,  I  think  you  might  have  made 
an  exception  in  the  present  case,  -  &  if  you  did  not  choose  to 
remain  in  advance,  you  might  have  Accepted  it  &  then  wrote  for  a 
Remittance ;  As  the  Idea  of  My  Bill  being  protested  is  very  un¬ 
pleasant,  &  I  may  say  this  is  the  first  ever  was.  I  this  morning  begun 
to  Assort  some  Linens,  4  Boxes  of  which  I  intended  for  your  House, 
&  the  Vessel  clears  out  upon  Thursday;  I  shall  thank  you  for  a  few 
lines  P  turn  of  Post  advising  if  my  Bill  is  paid ;  if  not  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  receipt  of  your  Answer,  remit  for  the  full  balance 
(£44.  17.  o)  &  shall  thank  you  to  send  by  the  first  opportunity  the 
few  odd  Pcs.  of  Linen  upon  hand. 

At  the  same  time  to  Mussenden  &  Hamilton  in  Dublin  he 
wrote : 

You  may  believe  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  upon  hearing  that  Ker 
Pope  &  Dyson  had  refused  Accepting  my  Bill  to  you  of  the  19th 
April  for  £200  - 1  have  however  wrote  to  them  by  this  days  Post, 
&  suppose  you  will  hear  no  more  of  it ;  but  should  my  letter  to  them 
be  too  late,  &  the  Bill  come  back,  you  will  please  return  it;  but 
this  I  have  no  great  fear  of. 

By  2 1  May,  John  had  obviously  begun  to  think  of  the  business 
he  might  lose  and  wrote  again  to  Ker  Pope  &  Dyson: 

I  wrote  you  on  the  7th  Instant  to  which  please  refer,  since  which 
none  of  yr.  favrs. 

The  present  covers  Invoice  of  4  Boxes  Linens  which  I  did  not 
intend  sending  untill  I  reed,  your  Answer,  but  the  Lord  Donegall 
by  whom  they  are  sent,  having  Sailed  some  days  ago,  obliged  me  to 

ain  with  you  gentlemen,  My 

intention  was  from  yr.  very  extraordinary  &  I  may  say  most - 

behaviour,  never  to  have  put  it  in  yr  Power  to  have  Protested  a  Bill 
of  mine  again,  for  I  was  almost  determined  never  to  have  sent  you 
a  Box  of  Linens  after ;  &  the  more  I  reflect  upon  the  affair  the  worse 
I  think  of  it ;  however  as  they  are  gone  I  hope  they  will  come  safe  to 
hand,  &  meet  your  approbation  &  that  you  will  very  soon  be 


send  it  sooner  than  I  intended.  To  be  pi 
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enabled  to  make  compleat  Sales  of  the  whole ;  the  assortment  I  think 
pretty  good,  &  I  hope  the  order  &  Prices  will  Please  -  I  expect  to 
hear  from  you  soon. 

He  had  his  final  wish  fulfilled  very  quickly,  and  on  the  26th  he 
wrote  to  them  again,  bristling  with  indignation : 

To  my  inexpressible  astonishment  I  have  this  moment  reed,  advise 
of  my  Bill  being  protested,  &  return’d  for  non  Payment;  such 
illiberal,  rascally  treatment  I  never  reed,  from  Mortal  before,  &  it 
never  shall  be  in  your  Power  to  Act  by  me  in  this  manner  again, 
besides  I  shall  expose  the  transaction ;  &  you  may  guess  whether  or 
no  it  will  rebound  to  your  Honour.  If  the  4  Boxes  I  sent  you  by  the 
last  ship  be  sold  before  my  son  reaches  London  it  must  there  rest,  — 
if  not,  I  have  impowered  him  to  put  them  into  houses  that  will  know 
how  to  treat  People  of  Character  &  Reputation.  In  the  meantime 
I  have  drawn  upon  you  at  sight  for  the  Balance  £155.  3.  o,  which 
I  hope  you  will  not  dispute  paying,  &  I  expect  you  will  at  least 
allow  me  Interest  for  the  time  this  balance  has  lain  in  your  hands. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm  that  no  other  House 
in  London  wou’d  have  treated  me  as  you  have  done,  but  it  may  yet 
recoil  upon  yourselves. 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  still  aroused,  he  wrote  also  to 
Mussendens : 

With  very  great  astonishment  I  reed,  by  this  mornings  Post  your 
letter  of  the  24th  Inst,  covering  my  Bill  on  Ker  &  Co.  for  £200  & 
the  protest  which  I  little  expected  after  what  I  wrote  them. 

Above  you  have  my  Dft.  upon  them  at  sight  for  £i££.  3.  o  being 
the  balance  of  their  Acct.,  after  deducting  the  Value  of  some  Pieces 
retd,  for  sea  damage  —  &  also  do.  on  Quintin  Dick  at  21  days  St. 
for  £go  —  which  will  reimburse  you  for  yr.  advance.  I  also  Inclose 
you  a  Letter  I  had  from  them  by  yesterday’s  Post,  by  which  you  will 
see  what  Jesuitical  rascals  they  are,  &  how  badly  I  have  been  treated ; 
for  the  Matter  of  Abt.  £30  after  so  long  a  connection  to  have  my 
Bill  protested  is  too  bad.  When  you  read  please  return  it.  I  un¬ 
fortunately  happened  to  send  them  by  the  last  ship  a  considerable 
assortment  of  Linens,  but  I  expect  my  Letter  will  be  in  time  to 
prevent  their  going  into  their  Hands  —  At  any  rate  you  may  believe 
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it  will  be  the  last  of  our  connection.  It  is  the  first  Bill  I  ever  had 
protested  —  &  I  shall  take  care  it  will  be  the  last. 

Finally  he  made  a  personally  addressed  appeal  to  David  Ker: 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  I  write  this  letter  —  but  really  I  find  myself 
so  extremely  Hurt  &  ill  treated  by  your  House  in  London  that  it 
became  necessary  to  lay  their  illiberal  conduct  before  you  —  know 
then  Sir  that  I  have  made  them  regular  &  considerable  Consignments 
of  Linens  for  some  years  past  —  they  were  in  repute  &  wanted  by 
them  &  I  had  no  other  idea  than  continuing  the  connection,  when 
Sir  to  my  no  little  astonishment  they  have  most  ungenerously 
suffered  a  Bill  of  mine  for  £200  to  be  returned  to  me  this  morning 
for  non  acceptance  &  non  payment  —  Assigning  for  a  reason  that 
there  was  not  so  much  due  me  by  abt.  £30  - 

When  I  drew  this  Bill  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  there  wd.  have 
been  considerably  more  than  this  £200  due  me,  —  but  a  few  days 
after  the  Bill  was  in  negociation  I  reed,  from  them  my  Acct.  Ct. 
which  left  the  balance  nearly  as  above,  which  was  so  reduced  by 
abatements  on  the  Sales,  I  did  not  expect  wou’d  have  been  made,  — 
However  as  I  supposed  they  had  done  their  best  for  me  I  did  not 
complain  &  prepared  another  assortment  for  them  which  I  sent  by 
the  last  ship  and  notwithstanding  I  wrote  to  them  (upon  my  being 
informed  of  the  Bill  being  noted)  that  I  was  sending  them  these 
Linens  or  wou’d  remit  them  a  Bill  for  the  small  balance,  &  there 
fore  relying  upon  my  Bill  being  paid  yet  did  they  let  it  come  back 
loaded  with  all  the  charges  &  disgrace  attending  a  Protest. 

This  Sir  you  may  naturally  believe  will  end  our  connection  &  I  shall 
take  care  to  expose  the  transaction  which  probably  will  not  rebound 
much  to  their  interest  or  Honour.  At  present  I  shall  avoid  making 
any  further  comment  on  this  most  extraordinary  business  only  I 
thought  it  fair  to  mention  to  you  the  Circumstances  as  it  really 
stands. 

A  sufficiently  abject  apology  was  evidently  received  from  David 

Ker,  for  a  short  note  was  written  to  his  firm  on  10  June  that 

‘Notwithstanding  your  having  acted  by  me  as  I  wou’d  not  have 
done  by  you  — Yet  as  my  4  Boxes  of  Linens  are  in  vour  House  I 
wou’d  not  wish  to  remove  them  -  &  therefore  you  will  please 
to  dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  conveniently  can’ 

and  so  business  proceeded  as  usual  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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II 

These  were  difficult  times  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  realms 
of  finance. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  bank  in  Belfast,  as  the  previous 
effort  of  Daniel  Mussenden  and  partners  in  17^2  had  been  un¬ 
successful.  The  originators  of  the  new  establishment  were  John 
Ewing,  John  Holmes,  John  Brown,  and  John  Hamilton,  all  well- 
known  merchants,  commonly  known  as  ‘The  Four  Johns’.  John 
Hamilton  had  a  residence  at  Ballyalloly  near  Comber,  was  a 
member  of  the  Killyleagh  family  ,  and  was  probably  father  of  John 
Hamilton  of  Dublin. 

All  the  leading  merchants  of  Belfast,  including  Thomas 
Andrews,  advertised  ‘that  they  will  take  the  Notes  of  the  Belfast 
Bank  the  same  as  Guineas’.  The  inhabitants  of  Comber  issued  a 
similar  advertisement. 

The  new  venture  might  have  been  a  success  had  it  not  been  for 
the  political  situation  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
during  the  next  decade,  which  forced  it  to  close  down.  Belfast, 
therefore,  had  to  manage  without  proper  banking  facilities  till 
well  into  the  next  century. 

By  1788  the  trade  of  the  country  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  in 
linen  especially  it  was  impossible  to  make  expenses,  without  con¬ 
sidering  a  profit.  A  tremendous  number  of  failures  occurred  in 
1789;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  during 
the  next  ten  years  half  the  business  community  of  Ireland  was  in 
financial  difficulties. 

Mussenden  &  Hamilton  went  into  liquidation  in  1788. 

In  1792  John  Logan  went  bankrupt,  and  emigrated  to  America. 
The  very  last  entry  in  his  books  [there  was  a  later  book  but  this 
has  not  survived]  recorded  that: 

‘Mrs  John  Andrews  Died  Tuesday  23  Feby.  1790  at  3  in  the  even¬ 
ing  aged  62.’ 

James  Andrews  was  married  on  17  February  1792  ;  and,  as  the 
letters  after  this  date  were  signed  John  &  James  Andrews,  it  is 
evident  that  his  father’s  gift  was  the  usual  partnership  arrangement. 
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The  extract  from  the  Marriage  Register  of  the  old  Newry 
Presbyterian  Congregation  reads : 

Mr.  James  Andrews,  Linendraper,  Comber. 

Miss  Frances  Glenny. 

Thos.  Andrews  Esq.,  Frater  Jaci.,  of  Belfast. 

Wm.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Jaci  amicus,  of  Comber. 

George  Glenny,  avunculus; 

Isaac  William,  Jas.  Wm.  Fratres,  Margaret  Glenny,  Mater 

Francescoe. 

William  Glenny,  pater  Francescoe. 

Martha,  Mary  Betsy,  Margaret  Glenny  sorores  Fcoe. 

Esther  Moody  and  Betty  Moody,  Materteroe  Francescoe. 

Frances  Glenny  descended  from  the  second  of  the  three  Gilbert 
Kennedys,  Presbyterian  clergymen  who  are  well  known  to 
genealogists  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first  Gilbert,  owing  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  crossed  to 
Ireland  about  1668,  preached  in  the  glens  round  Comber,  and 
died  as  minister  of  Dundonald.  His  father,  Colonel  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  who  fought  with  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  was  a 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  The  Revd  Gilbert’s  wife  was  a  Miss 
Montgomery,  whose  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  (first  leader  of  the  1641  Rebellion)  and  Lady 
Jean  Gordon  (Countess  Strabane),  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 

Miss  Montgomery’s  lineage  is  rather  uncertain,  as  Sir  Phelim 
did  not  marry  the  Countess  Strabane  till  about  1642,  and  they  are 
only  known  to  have  had  one  child,  a  son  (afterwards  General 
Gordon  O’Neill).  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  Countess 
surrendered  Strabane  Castle  to  Sir  Phelim  in  1641  without  a 
fight,  they  were  already  on  intimate  terms,  and  therefore  a 
daughter  may  have  been  born  at  an  earlier  date. 

James  Andrews  had  for  some  time  been  buying  ashes  from  the 
Glennys  for  the  Annsborough  green,  as  Newry  was  more  con¬ 
venient  than  Belfast,  and  the  wedding  was  obviously  the  result  of 
the  business  connection. 

James  built  a  new  house  for  his  bride,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  to  the  ‘Old  House’.  It  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  that 


JAMES  ANDREWS,  J.P.,  OF  CARNASHURE,  COMBER 

1829-1882 

See  page  ig.g 


THOMAS  ANDREWS  OF  ARDARA 

1843-1916 


See  page  149 
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‘The  Old  House’  received  the  name  which  it  still  bears:  but 
James’s  residence  was  at  some  later  date  named  ‘Uraghamore’ 
(the  place  of  the  big  yew  trees). 

These  yews  were  referred  to  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  held  in  Dublin  in  1835,  as  being  then  very  old,  and 
as  another  century  has  now  passed,  they  cannot  be  less  than  three 
or  four  hundred  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Towards  the  end  of  January  1793  the  last  of  the  linens  bleached 
during  the  previous  year  were  shipped  to  Quintin  Dick  in  London, 
and  one  of  the  clerks  wrote  ‘Finnis’  in  the  invoice  book.  John 
and  James  Andrews  had  apparently  decided,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  retire  from  business  as  linen-drapers.  The  reason  for  this 
decision  may  have  been  unprofitable  trade,  or  that  they  found 
themselves  able  to  keep  the  bleach  green  full  by  bleaching  for 
Thomas  Andrews  of  Belfast  and  other  linen-drapers.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  however,  that  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  certainty  of  trouble  ahead,  it  was  considered 
prudent  to  take  as  little  financial  risk  as  possible. 

Distress  and  discontent  were  by  now  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  country.  British  Government  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  Irish  trade,  and  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  were 
the  main  causes.  A  result  of  this  unrest  was  the  founding,  in 
1791,  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  reform  Parliament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics. 

John  Andrews,  and  indeed  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Comber,  joined.  When,  however,  it  commenced  to  advocate  a 
revolution  on  French  lines,  those  members  possessed  of  property, 
including  John  Andrews,  withdrew,  and  by  so  doing  earned  the 

neighbours. 

Early  in  January  17959  Earl  Fitzwilliam  accepted  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  on  the  understanding  that  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  would  be  brought  forward  as  a  Government  measure. 
The  Earl  commenced  by  dismissing  from  office  those  who  were 
against  his  policy ;  but  in  March  of  the  same  year,  before  anything 
more  could  be  done,  he  was  recalled,  and  henceforth  repression 
of  the  most  severe  character  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Catholics  and  those  who  favoured  their  cause.  This  brought  about 


name  of  turncoat  from  their  less  wealthy 
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a  rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  which,  being  driven  underground,  became  that  curse 
of  any  country,  a  secret  society. 

Soldiers  were  quartered  in  Comber  on  various  occasions 
during  the  next  two  years,  while  engaged  in  marching  through 
the  country,  burning  the  houses  of  those  suspected  of  being 
United  Irishmen.  The  officers  billeted  themselves  on  John 
Andrews  in  the  ‘Old  House’ ,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
they  paid  for  their  lodgings  or  not.  They  are  said  to  have  lived 
on  the  country,  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  in  March  of  1798 
the  2  2nd  Light  Dragoons  actually  paid  John  Andrews  for  42  cwt. 
of  hay,  and  for  a  further  ^8  cwt.  a  little  later  on. 

On  3  March  1797  the  Belfast  News-Letter  reported: 

We  hear  from  Comber,  that  on  Monday  night  last  a  number  of  men 
beset  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Cumine,  a  respectable  farmer  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  threatening  manner  demanded  the 
immediate  delivery  of  such  arms  as  he  was  possessed  of  —  Mr.  Cumine 
having  fired  upon  and  missed  them,  they  immediately  broke  open 
the  windows  and  door,  rushed  into  the  house  and  murdered  him, 
mangling  the  body  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 

The  Newtownards  &  Comber  Cavalry  immediately  advertised  : 

The  House  of  Mr.  Cumming  having  been  beset  on  Monday  night 
the  27th  February  by  a  number  of  villians  with  an  intent  to  rob 
our  Brother  Associate  Yeoman,  of  those  Arms,  which  with  us,  he 
had  taken  up  in  defence  of  the  King,  the  Laws,  and  Constitution; 
and  himself  with  aggravated  circumstances,  inhumanly  murdered  — 
Conceiving  ourselves  in  a  manner  doubly  wounded  through  the 
violence  and  injury  thus  done  both  to  the  public  Peace  and  our 
Corps ; 

We  do  hereby  promise  to  pay,  the  Sums  annexed  to  our  respective 
names,  for  any  information  which  may  lead  to  the  conviction  and 
condign  punishment  of  any  person  or  persons  concerned  in  this  very 
atrocious  and  Savage  Act. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  murders,  and  on  11  March  1797 
the  entire  County  Down  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  put  under  martial  law. 
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In  May  1797,  Isaac  Glenny  -  uncle  of  Mrs  James  Andrews  - 
and  others,  were  taken  prisoner  to  Belfast. 

A  few  weeks  before  Isaac’s  arrest,  he  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  together  with  many  of  the  leading  people  in  Newry,  had 
called  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  resolved : 

That  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  alarming  situation  of  this  Country, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Union  of  all  its  Inhabitants 
must  constitute  its  only  effectual  defence,  and  that  as  the  real 
source  and  cause  of  all  the  grievances  under  which  we  labour,  is, 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people.  Nothing 
can  remove  those  grievances  or  Unite  the  Country  except  a  full  and 
complete  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  founded 
upon  the  entire  abolition  of  all  religious  Distinctions. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Isaac  Wm.  Glenny,  a  brother 
of  Mrs  James  Andrews.  (Another  brother,  Joseph,  made  a  name 
for  himself  during  the  next  few  years,  defending  the  political 
prisoners  in  the  Courts.) 

Isaac  Glenny,  sixty- two  years  of  age,  was  a  well-known 
attorney  who  lived  at  Glenville  near  Newry.  All  the  members  of 
this  family  had  been  very  keen  volunteers  and  like  many  other 
families  had  spent  their  money  freely  on  the  movement.  Whilst 
not  disloyal  to  their  country  the  volunteers  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Government  policy,  and  finally  they  were  banned.  The 
Glennys  were  amongst  those  who  had  attempted  without  success, 
when  this  happened,  to  prevent  the  handing  over  of  their 
Company’s  two  brass  cannon  to  the  Government. 

In  1798  rebellion  finally  broke  out,  but  the  Government  had 
been  kept  informed  by  spies  of  the  rebels’  intentions  and  were 
well  prepared.  After  several  fierce  battles,  culminating  in  the 
Battle  of  Ballynahinch,  the  rebellion  was  brought,  at  least  in  the 
north,  under  control. 

Bleaching  on  the  Comber  green  had  been  entirely  suspended 
from  the  spring  of  1797.  The  foreman  bleacher,  who  was  nor¬ 
mally  paid  a  salary  and  commission  on  output,  was  given  £10  in 
lieu  of  the  commission.  The  flour  mill  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tinued  to  work,  for,  no  matter  what  happens,  people  must  eat; 
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so  it  was  only  during  the  actual  week  in  which  the  Battle  of 
Ballynahinch  took  place  that  deliveries  of  flour  to  the  bakers  were 
suspended . 

Thomas  Andrews,  and  indeed  all  men  of  property,  must  have 
felt  relieved  that  the  end  was  in  sight.  If  the  rebels  had  gained 
control  in  the  north,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  redistribution  of 
property  on  the  lines  of  the  French  Revolution  would  have 
resulted. 

During  the  next  four  months,  the  rebels  were  tried  and  sen¬ 
tenced.  In  October  a  ‘person  of  the  name  of  Clarke  was  executed 
at  Comber  and  his  head  placed  on  a  spike,  by  sentence  of  the 
Court  Martial’.  This  was  the  only  man  who  suffered  in  Comber. 

On  7  March  1796,  Thomas  Andrews  had  been  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Antrim,  and  was,  therefore, 
the  first  member  of  the  family  to  receive  that  honour. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


One  aftermath  of  the  rebellion  was  a  scarcity  of  linen,  and  so  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Bailynahinch  bleaching  was  again 
under  way  on  the  Comber  green.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
John  and  James  Andrews  once  more  became  linen-drapers. 

The  Belfast  News-Letter  reported  on  7  June  1799  that: 

To  such  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  has  the  Linen  Manu¬ 
facture  risen  in  Ireland,  that  cloths  which  used  to  sell  at  nineteen- 

pence  per  yard,  sold  this  day  in  our  market  for  three  shillings  and 
one  penny. 

The  prosperity  was  more  apparent  than  real,  however,  and 
the  consequent  fall  in  value,  which  took  place  in  the  succeeding 
year,  when  supply  caught  up  with  demand,  was  fatal  to  many 
linen-drapers  who  had  accumulated  stock  at  the  high  price,  but 
failed  to  sell  in  time.  Things  did  not  go  too  well  for  the  Andrews, 

and  by  1801  money  was  scarce.  James  Andrews  wrote  to 
Jameson : 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  Js.A  a  lottery  Ticket  perhaps 
it  will  produce  something  to  help  us  through  these  truly  bad  times. 

[Since  John  Andrews  won  the  chief  prize  in  the  Dublin  Lottery 
his  descendants  had  been  hoping,  and  still  do  hope,  for  similar 
luck,  but  the  only  record  of  another  prize  was  £10  won  by  James 
in  1792.] 

In  March  1801  James  Andrews  wrote  to  Joseph  Glenny: 

The  Linen  trade  continues  so  dreadfully  bad  that  we  will  have 
occasion  to  borrow  £1,000  for  a  few  Months,  pray  do  you  know  any 
of  your  friends  that  cou’d  let  us  have  that  sum,  if  you  do  you  will 
be  kind  to  inform  me  and  for  which  Our  Joint  Bond  will  be  given. 

In  August,  Thomas,  who  had  been  in  business  in  Belfast  on  his 
own  account  since  1781,  wrote  to  his  father,  from  London,  a  very 
distressing  letter: 
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London,  4th  August  1801. 

My  very  Dear  Father  — 

It  was  my  wish  as  well  as  my  duty  to  have  written  to  you  long 
ere  this,  but  still  put  off  from  time  to  time  in  hopes  that  things  wou’d 
so  come  round  as  to  enable  me  to  convey  some  pleasure  to  your 
affectionate  Mind,  but  alas ;  that  is  not  yet  in  my  power  —  Trade 
continues  dreadful  and  I  fear  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  being 
better.  Cou’d  I  sell  my  Linens  on  any  kind  of  reasonable  terms  it 
wou’d  bring  my  affairs  into  very  narrow  bounds,  for  at  most,  (tho’ 
in  these  times  distressing)  they  are  altogether  not  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  —  but  at  present  there  is  no  demand  whatever,  and  the  Factors 
cannot  be  a  shilling  in  advance,  so  that  the  unpleasant  recourse  of 
drawing  and  remitting  to  keep  up  one’s  Credit  is  attended  with  such 
difficulty  and  extreme  loss  that  no  moderate  means  cou’d  possibly 
stand  it.  Under  these  circumstances  O !  My  Father,  what  am  I  to 
do?  — The  disgrace  of  sinking  into  Bankruptcy  or  even  making  a 
stop,  wd.  be  more  horrible  to  me  than  death  -  It  is  such  a  dread 
upon  my  spirits  that  I  fear  I  shou’d  never  be  able  to  survive  it.  O  ! 
terrible,  terrible,  from  a  situation  possessing  property  acquired  by 
exertion  and  industry  almost  to  independance  —  High  in  respect¬ 
ability  of  character  and  every  prospect  of  comfort  in  life,  to  be 
kick’d  down  in  a  short  time  by  adverse  strokes  of  fortune,  and  so 
become  the  subject  of  the  merciless  world  is  more  than  I  can  bear, 
besides  the  ill-natur’d  reproach  it  wou’d  leave  upon  my  family 
and  connections  wounds  my  pride,  and  almost  drives  me  to  madness 

—  and  after  the  ignominy  of  such  a  misfortune  I  shou’d  ill  be  able  to 
to  raise  my  head  again  in  society  —  To  prevent  all  this  there  is  only 
one  alternative,  and  that  is  your  powerful  assistance,  and  to  whom 
can  I  look  but  you  who  can  do  it  without  much  trouble,  risk  or 
or  inconvenience  by  the  plan  Robert  Greenlaw  had  laid  before  you. 

—  Cou’d  that  money  be  got  it  wou’d  answer  every  noble  purpose  to 
us  all  -  and  your  having  my  Bond  for  it  you  cou’d  at  any  time  com¬ 
mand  it,  or  make  it  disposable  at  pleasure,  for  I  ask  it  not  as  a  gift, 
but  merely  as  a  loan  to  save  not  only  my  mind  from  distraction, 
but  my  Honor  and  Credit,  and  thereby  enable  me  with  strict 
industry  and  attention  to  support  my  family,  and  to  look  forward 
again  to  peace  and  independance.  —  I  shall  instantly  dispose  of  every¬ 
thing  but  my  House  and  what  little  furniture  is  absolutely  necessary 

—  Retrench  and  save  in  every  particular  and  confine  myself  entirely 
to  business  -  Such  shall  be  my  firm  and  invariable  plan,  so  that  if 
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this  money  cou’d  be  got  for  £  or  6  years  certain  I  shou’d  not  be 
afraid  if  necessary  to  pay  off  the  whole  sum  at  the  end  of  that  term. 
The  interest  of  course  I  shou’d  pay  regularly  so  that  you  shou’d  have 
no  trouble  whatever,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  assured  that 
from  Jimmy’s  Brotherly  affection  and  regard  to  the  respectability 
of  the  family  that  he  will  give  the  measure  his  cordial  support. 

Should  therefore  this  be  carried  into  effect  it  will  make  me  the 
happiest  of  Men  —  but  if  otherwise,  and  that  no  immediate  expedient 
can  be  hit  upon  to  save  me  but  that  I  must  be  abandoned  to  a  cruel 
fate,  I  must  only  submit  with  as  much  fortitude  as  in  my  Power.  I 
know  you  are  willing  to  do  every  thing  for  me  you  can,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  not  say  another  word,  nor  urge  an  argument  that  cou’d 
hurt  your  feelings  for  a  moment.  -  Robert  will  wait  upon  you  with 
this  letter,  and  as  he  is  fully  competent  to  explain  every  thing  to 
you,  whatever  may  be  Your  determination  he  will  inform  me,  and 
of  course  I  shall  be  directed  accordingly. 

Farewell  for  the  present,  My  very  Dear  Father,  and  be  assured 
that  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be  You  will  always  find  me  - 

Your  most  grateful  & 

Affectionate  Son 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Robert  Greenlaw,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was,  among  other 
things,  a  linen-draper,  and  appears  to  have  been  associated  in 
some  degree  with  his  cousin  Thomas  Andrews  in  this  business. 
He  was  also  in  partnership  with  Wm  Ware  under  the  style  of 
Greenlaw  &  Ware  as  ship  agents. 

The  following  day  Thomas  also  wrote  to  his  brother  James : 

London,  £th  Augt.  1 80 1 . 

My  Dear  Jimmy, 

I  expected  you  wd.  have  written  to  me  on  your  arrival  in  Dublin, 
as  you  know  how  anxious  I  shou’d  naturally  be  to  hear  of  your 
safety  —  I  however  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  letter  yesterday 
to  Jameson  which  answers  the  same  purpose  -  Most  sincerely  do  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  happiness  you  must  feel  from  being  at  home, 
and  in  the  society  of  your  sweet  family  after  the  cursed  unpleast. 
excursion  you  had  here. 

Most  heartily  sorry  am  I  to  inform  you  that  things,  if  possible, 
grow  worse  and  worse  since  you  left  this  —  every  House  is  full  from 
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from  the  arrival  of  the  Dublin  &  Belfast  ships,  and  except  some  of 
the  Hawks  hovering  about  for  Jobbs  not  a  halfpenny  worth  is  doing. 
The  Drapers  actually  seem  in  league  not  to  buy  a  Box  till  they  get 
them  on  their  own  terms  -  and  they  say  they  have  had  bought  such 
large  quantities  lately  in  Dublin  so  extremely  low  that  they  will  not 
have  occasion  to  buy  a  piece  here  for  God  knows  how  long  —  in 
short  every  thing  is  at  a  complete  stand  still,  even  the  little  shipping 
trade  is  entirely  over.  Probably  when  the  Harvest  is  got  in  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done,  and  even  that  is  doubtful,  Happy  is  the  Man  who 
has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Linen  trade  at  the  present  moment. 

[Here  follows  a  long  report  about  a  freight  dispute,  and  accounts 
of  his  interviews  with  the  various  factors,  the  letter  then  pro¬ 
ceeding.] 

Thus  stands  things  at  present,  and  from  such  storms  God  deliver 
us.  Dick  has  had  Two  people  to  look  at  both  your  goods  and  mine, 
but  from  the  General  opinion  that  Linens  will  soon  be  greatly 
lower  they  wd.  not  offer  at  present  a  price  of  any  kind. 

The  prospect  of  trade  is  really  so  dreadful  that  my  patience  is 
almost  exhausted,  and  my  spirits  from  my  situation  are  hardly  able 
to  support  me  above  ground.  You  well  know  how  difficulted  I  have 
been  for  some  time  —  and  unless  something  can  soon  be  done  to 
save  me,  I  must  give  in  to  that  distressful  and  degrading  situation  to 
which  I  wd.  infinitely  prefer  death.  Robert  Greenlaw  has  laid  a  plan 
before  my  Father,  which  if  it  cou’d  be  effected  wou’d  answer  every 
great  and  noble  purpose  to  us  all ,  and  of  course  prevent  that  disgrace 
which  wd.  ever  make  us  unhappy.  I  know  your  affectionate  attachmt. 
is  such  that  I  need  not  urge  any  arguments  to  insure  your  warmest 
concurrence  and  exertions  for  me,  and  for  the  peace  and  respect¬ 
ability  of  the  family  as  far  as  it  is  possibly  in  your  power.  I  therefore 
refer  you  to  Robert  and  to  a  letter  I  have  written  to  my  Father 
which  will  explain  every  thing  and  I  hope  in  the  Almighty  thro  your 
Brotherly  endeavours  will  be  happily  effected  -  If  otherwise  I  must 
only  bow  to  that  dreadful  humiliating  stroke  that  awaits  me  -  but  I 
fervently  hope  and  pray  that  the  great  and  Just  God  will  prevent  my 
disgrace  by  receiving  me  soon  into  Mercy.  Never  did  I  think  I 
shou’d  have  had  occasion  to  have  written  upon  so  trying  and  so 
Heart  rending  a  subject  as  this.  My  feelings  are  so  overcome  that 
I  cannot  say  more.  Never,  Never,  My  Dear  Jimmy,  may  you  or 
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yours  know  the  distress  I  now  feel,  but  may  every  Happiness  attend 
you. 

Your  unhappy  Brother 

(Bum  this).  T.A. 

John  replied  to  his  son  Thomas : 

Dr.  Tom  - 

I  wrote  you  a  hasty  letter  the  i  5th  which  I  hope  you  reed.  —  I  am 
now  happy  to  tell  you  that  Robert  is  quite  out  of  danger  and  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery,  he  has  submitted  the  business  you  mentioned, 
and  if  Money  can  be  procured  every  thing  shall  be  fixed  as  you 
desire  -  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  where  such  a  Sum 
can  be  had  but  you  may  rely  that  every  exertion  shall  be  used  and 
I  think  we  must  succeed.  I  beg  you  will  make  your  mind  easy,  for 
in  a  very  short  time  all  will  be  well. 

Say  if  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  to  J.D.  &  Co.- 
&  R.J.  -  I  shall  do  in  this  as  you  may  direct. 

The  statement  of  Thomas  Andrews’s  affairs  presented  to  his 
father  by  Robert  Greenlaw,  shows  liabilities  of  which 

were  almost  wholly  advances  from  the  Factors.  The  assets  were 
about  £100  short  of  the  above  amount,  being  £1,400  in  cash, 
the  value  of  ‘House,  Gardens,  Stables,  furniture  etc.’  in  Donegall 
Street,  Belfast,  and  ‘Linens  on  hands  with  the  Factors  and  at  the 
Green’ ;  these  being  taken  at  first  cost,  which  obviously  they  were 
not  worth. 

As  the  linens  were  unsaleable,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  at 
least  £700  to  save  Thomas  from  bankruptcy,  so  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  James  seemed  to  doubt  the  possibility. 

The  operation,  however,  was  eventually  carried  out  success¬ 
fully.  £3,^00  was  borrowed  from  the  Amicable  Annuity  Company 
of  Newry,  on  the  security  of  the  townland  of  Camesure;  £1,000 
from  Henry  Quinn  of  Newry,  James  Andrews’s  brother-in-law; 
£^oo  from  James  Colville  of  Killynether,  Newtownards ;  and  the 
balance  was  obtained  in  small  sums  of  £^o  to  £300  from  various 
large  farmers  in  North  Down,  who  were  exceedingly  prosperous 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  other  farm  produce. 
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J.  &  J.A’s  note  of  hand  was  given  for  these  small  loans,  some 
of  which  were  paid  off  in  a  few  years,  but  it  was  twenty- two 
years  before  Carnesure  was  freed  of  debt. 

On  2  September  Thomas  wrote  to  his  brother  James  again: 

London  2nd  September. 

My  very  Dear  Jimmy, 

After  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  Letters  I  shall  only  say  that 
it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  Language  to  express  what  my  grateful  heart 
this  moment  feels  for  your  most  exalted  Brotherly  affectionate  con¬ 
duct  on  this  trying  occasion,  which  is  indeed  unparallel’d,  and  let 
things  terminate  as  they  will  never  shall  your  exertions  be  erased 
from  a  mind  that  must  for  ever  adore  you.  —  The  subject  is  so 
affecting  I  wish  not  to  enlarge  upon  it,  you  are  doing  everything 
that  can  be  done,  and  if  you  succeed  the  object  is  inexpressibly 
great ;  if  otherwise  I  shall  not  repine  but  at  all  events  I  wish  to  be 
home  before  any  thing  decisive  is  done  in  order  to  have  every  matter 
minutely  examined  into,  and  a  mature  consultation  held  —  for  that 
purpose  I  hope  to  leave  this  as  soon  as  I  receive  an  answer  from 
John  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him  to-day,  as  I  will  then  have  all  my 
accounts  here  very  easy  for  a  month.  —  With  respect  to  Trade,  it  is 
really  sickening  to  mention  it,  if  it  was  bad  when  you  were  here  it 
is  dreadfully  worse  now,  for  a  Draper  can  hardly  be  got  to  look  at  a 
piece  of  goods  on  almost  any  terms.  —  From  the  flut  here  and  the 
fall  in  the  Brown  Markets  (which  they  are  trumping  up  every  day) 
they  declare  they  expect  to  buy  them  20  P  ct.  cheaper  than  any 
they  have  yet  bought.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  heavy  stock  on 
hand  God  only  knows. 

Fletcher  is  roaring  out  about  his  advance  —  I  have  so  far  prevented 
him  from  writing  to  you  in  hopes  of  their  being  able  to  sell  at  least 
as  many  as  wd.  reimburse  them  — but  as  yet  to  no  effect;  the  6 
Boxes,  they  cannot  get  within  2d  a  yd.  of  the  price  they  were  offered 
when  you  were  here  -  which  they  were  actually  going  to  sell  them 
for,  but  I  prevented  them ;  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to  sell 
that  Parcel  at  the  price  they  were  offered.  They  have  promised  to 
use  every  exertion,  but  they  are  almost  sure  they  will  not  be  able  to 
succeed.  If  they  do  not  you  will  have  a  terrible  letter  from  them  in  a 
few  days.  I  know  how  distressing  it  is  to  make  such  abatements,  nor 
shou’d  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  it  in  their  power,  only 
from  the  present  dreadful  situation  of  things  and  the  discouraging 
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prospects  -  at  all  events  the  quantity  is  not  great  and  it  will  be 
relieving  you  of  so  much  —  in  short,  if  you  were  here  just  now,  I  am 
well  assur’d  under  every  circumstance,  you  wd.  readily  concur  in 
letting  these  go  at  the  prices  that  I  have  mentioned.  No  other  House 
where  you  have  goods  can  at  present  sell  a  piece  —  God  grant  things 
may  soon  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  What  I  have  ventured  to  do 
about  these  6  Boxes,  I  wou’d  most  readily  have  done  had  they  been 
my  own,  so  that  I  trust  you  will  not  be  displeased  —  but  if  you  shou’d 
I  dare  say  your  letter  will  be  in  time  to  prevent  it.  If  however  they 
shou’d  in  the  interim  sell  them  I  will  give  you  immediate  notice.  — 
My  Love  and  Warmest  Wishes  to  all  with  you,  and  may  you  ever  be 
as  happy  as  you  deserve  prays  sincerely. 

Your  ever  obliged  & 

Most  affect.  Brother. 

T.A. 


and  two  days  later  wrote  again: 

London,  4th  Septr.  1801. 

My  dear  Jimmy, 

I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  since  when  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you. 

The  Present  is  merely  to  inform  you  that  Fletchers  have  at  last 
sold  your  6  Boxes  this  morning,  and  I  do  assure  you  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  they  obtained  the  prices  which  were  offered 
when  you  were  here.  —  Tho’  bad  and  very  bad  yet  I  well  know  were 
you  now  here  you  wou’d,  and  I  hope  will  under  every  circumstance 
be  satisfied  at  its  being  done.  This  pays  off  their  advance,  which  in¬ 
deed  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance,  and  I  suppose  will  leave  you 
about  £500  to  draw  for,  which  is  so  far  at  this  time  a  convenience, 
but  as  mone\  continues  dreadfully  scarce  do  not  draw  at  less  than 
6 1  days.  —  Hameson  has  not  yet  sold  a  Box  of  either  yours  or  mine  — 
nor  can  he  obtain  an  offer;  the  times  to  be  sure  are  dreadful,  but  I 
wd.  recommend  your  never  putting  so  many  Linens  again  into  his 
House  at  one  time.  He  is  eternally  crying  out  about  money  and  of 
course  requires  it  exceedingly  —  I  am  removing  all  my  goods  out  of 
Dick’s  House  as  they  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  selling  them, 
besides  they  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  asking  a  customer 
to  look  at  them  —  As  to  your  two  Boxes  I  much  fear  they  will  not 
sell  them,  at  least  it  may  be  a  long  work  of  time  —  The  House  that 
bought  your  4  Boxes  declare  they  have  \  a  yd.  more  for  them  than 
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they  cou’d  have  got  better  linens  for,  and  therefore  I  cannot  prevail 
upon  them  even  to  look  at  these  2  Boxes.  Pray  shall  I  remove  them 
to  any  other  House  where  they  are  more  likely  to  be  sold  —  Answer 
this  immediately  as  I  wish  to  get  home. 

God  Bless  you  and  Yours 
My  Dear  Jimmy 
T.A. 


II 

By  1802  conditions  had  improved  slightly,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  the  firm  made  their  first  shipment  of  linen  direct  to 
America.  Unfortunately  the  letter  books  for  the  ten  years  from 
August  1802  have  not  survived,  and  so  there  is  no  correspondence 
to  show  how  the  business  originated. 

Generally,  shipments  were  made  by  unarmed  vessels  which 
sailed  under  convoy,  although  in  1806  and  1807  consignments 
were  carried  by  the  armed  ships  Belfast  and  Speedwell. 

A  separate  account  was  opened  for  each  consignment  and 
headed  ‘Adventure  to  Jamaica’  etc.  When  the  linen  was  sold 
Bills  on  London  were  remitted  if  the  exchange  was  favourable, 
but  if  unfavourable,  the  agent  shipped  produce  such  as  cotton, 
sugar,  and  rum,  so  that  it  was  often  two  or  three  years  before  the 
account  was  closed,  showing  a  profit  or  loss  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Owing  to  the  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by  the  war  with 
France,  and  several  bad  harvests,  the  cost  of  living  increased  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
wages  were  slow  to  follow.  In  many  trades  the  workmen  com¬ 
bined,  hoping  to  improve  their  position,  but  unfortunately  for 
them  such  combinations  were  illegal  at  that  time.  In  1804 
William  Sinclair  of  Ligoniel  and  Belfast  advertised  that  twelve  of 
his  bleach-green  employees  had  combined  and  left  their  work  in 
a  body.  He  obtained  warrants  for  their  arrest,  and  offered  a 
reward  of  one  guinea  for  each  one  lodged  in  jail.  He  also  asked  the 
Linen  Trade  not  to  employ  any  of  the  men,  and  to  assist  him  to 
enforce  the  law.  Some  thirty  firms  subscribed  approval  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken,  and  agreed  to  assist  in  every  possible  way. 
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Among  those  who  signed  were  John  &  James  Andrews,  Thomas 
Andrews,  John  Andrews  junior  and  Robert  Greenlaw  of  Belfast. 

Although  such  incidents  were  common  for  several  years,  there 
is  no  sign  that  anything  of  the  sort  ever  happened  with  John  & 
James  Andrews.  They  had  advanced  the  ordinary  labourer’s  wages 
from  lod  to  13d  a  day,  but  in  Comber  there  was  always  a  full 
week’s  work  for  everyone,  if  not  at  one  thing  then  at  another. 
Some  of  the  entries  in  the  Wages  Books  are  interesting  and  show 
that  a  man  may  have  worked  ‘In  the  Mill;  In  the  Bog;  Mowing; 
Reaping;  Quarrying;  Bleaching;  Beetling;  Washing;  Ditching; 
Labouring;  Sawing;  Thrashing;  Digging  Potatoes;  With  the  cars; 
Nights  up;  or  Drying  Oats’.  A  few  jobs  were  constant,  such  as 
those  of  the  gardener,  coachman,  and  night  watchman.  Other 
entries  show  that  the  men  were  sometimes  ‘Absent  sick’  or 
‘Absent  drunk’.  For  the  latter  condition  no  pay  was  attached, 
but  for  the  former  ‘a  compliment’  was  sometimes  given. 

In  Belfast,  from  1800,  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  work,  and 
in  consequence  great  poverty  and  distress.  In  1801  free  meals 
were  provided  for  the  poor,  and  Thomas  Andrews,  who  was  always 
prominent  in  social  matters,  was  later  appointed  one  of  a  small 
committee  ‘for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Public  Kitchen.’ 

Thomas,  having  survived  his  financial  crisis,  had  now  become 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Belfast,  his  name  appearing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  many  of  the  public  announcements  of  the  time 
such  as : 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Linen  Trade  of  the  Town  of  Belfast  and  Lisburn 
and  their  Neighbourhood  held  by  Public  Notice,  on  Fridav  the  20th 
April  1804  at  the  White  Linen  Hall,  Belfast. 

Thomas  Andrews  Esqr.  in  the  Chair. 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  near  to  bankruptcy  only  a  few  years 
previously  had  obviously  in  no  way  affected  his  standing  in  the 
community. 

Ill 

In  1808  John  Andrews  died.  His  obituary  notice  read: 
died.  At  Comber  on  the  3d  June  1808,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age, 
John  Andrews  Esqr.  In  the  private  walks  of  life  it  were  difficult  to 
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adduce  a  more  estimable  character  -  As  a  Christian  he  was  exem¬ 
plary,  untainted  by  austerity  or  bigotry;  benevolent,  humane,  and 
charitable  without  ostentation,  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree, 
every  virtue  that  could  endear  him  to  Society ;  he  lived  respected, 
and  died  most  sincerely  regretted. 

An  obituary  notice  is  not  always  a  reliable  indication  of 
character,  but  this  one  appears  to  be  substantially  true. 

It  has  been  shown  that  he  started  with  little  or  no  advantage  of 
capital,  but  by  hard  work,  courage,  and  enterprise  had  been  able 
to  leave  his  successor  a  business,  which,  by  the  standards  of  the 
time,  can  only  be  described  as  ‘big’ .  His  interests  were  principally 
concerned  with  the  practical  side,  and  as  well  as  being  the  master 
builder  of  the  flour  mill  and  the  rest  of  the  works,  he  may  also 
have  been  their  architect.  In  addition,  at  one  time  or  another,  he 
was  soapboiler,  chandler,  miller,  maltster,  distiller,  brickmaker, 
contractor,  farmer,  linen-draper  and  bleacher.  As  the  origin  of 
the  Andrews  family  fortunes,  such  as  they  are,  he  is  entitled,  in 
comparison  with  others  who  have  borne  the  same  name,  to  be 
called  John  ‘The  Great’. 

A  copy  of  John  Andrews’s  will  is  not  available,  but  extracts 
were  taken  from  the  Court  of  Prerogative  in  1819,  by  his  grand¬ 
son  James  Andrews  junior,  the  will  being  dated  26  April  180 g. 

Testator  in  the  first  place  charged  his  real  and  freehold  estates  with 
the  payment  of  his  debts  and  bequeathed 

To  his  Grandchildren  John  Andrews,  Margaret  Andrews  and 
Michael  Andrews  (Children  of  his  son  Michael  Andrews)  £joo 
each  with  interest  from  his  decease  till  paid  and  benefit  of  surveyor- 

• 

To  his  Grandchildren  Geo.  Miller  Andrews,  Agnes  Andrews  and 
Mary  Andrews  (Also  children  of  said  Son  Michael  Andrews)  £100 
each  with  interest  from  his  decease  till  paid  and  benefit  of  survrship. 
To  his  nephews  and  nieces  Robert  Greenlaw,  Anne  Greenlaw  and 
Mary  Greenlaw  or  Stitt  (Children  of  Robt.  Greenlaw  late  of  Belfast 
Merchant  deed.)  £1  go  each. 

To  his  Grandchildren  Martha  Wilson,  Mary  Wilson  (Daughters  of 
David  Wilson  of  Tullygirvin  by  Testator’s  Daughter  Mary  Andrews) 
£i£o  each  with  benefit  of  survrship;  Afterwards  Annulled  by 
Codicil  dated  2nd  April  1807. 
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To  his  Son  Thomas  Andrews  £^oo. 

To  his  Son  James  Andrews  All  his  estates  real  and  personal  viz.  his 
lands  of  Cameshure,  Castlebeg,  the  Windmill  and  Windmill  Hill, 
the  flour  mill  and  Machinery,  his  interest  in  the  lease  of  the 
dwelling  house,  out  houses  and  offices,  debts,  house-hold  furniture, 
subject  however  to  the  payment  of  the  before  mentioned  legacies. 
The  Testator  forgave  John  Turner  of  Castlewellan  Linendraper  any 
sums  due  by  him  and  appointed  his  said  Son  James  Andrews  Sole 
Executor  of  his  said  Will. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  later  generation  of  the  descendants 
of  Michael  of  Annsborough,  that  his  family  was  not  treated 
fairly  by  John  Andrews  in  his  will,  and  that  James  was  given  the 
lion’s  share,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  her  father-in-law. 

This  idea  undoubtedly  arose  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  as 
in  the  first  place,  had  there  been  any  grounds  for  it,  a  certain 
coolness  would  have  existed  between  the  two  families  at  the 
time,  whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Again,  as  Thomas  never 
repaid  the  £7,000  which  his  father  had  raised  to  save  him  from 
bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  debt  had  been  cancelled,  on  the 
understanding  that  Thomas  was  to  leave  practically  the  whole  of 
his  estate  to  Michael’s  two  sons.  The  latter’s  family,  therefore, 
eventually  received  over  £11,000,  the  great  bulk  of  which  really 
came  from  their  grandfather.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  £7,000 
of  borrowed  money  be  added  to  the  cash  legacies  to  Michael’s 
family  in  John’s  will,  and  deducted  from  the  Book  valuation  of 
the  land,  works,  etc,  at  Comber,  it  is  found  that  James  only 
received  a  little  over  £8,000  net,  and  it  actually  took  him  fifteen 
years  to  pay  off  the  £10,000  with  which  the  estate  was  then  en¬ 
cumbered.  If  the  money,  perhaps  amounting  to  £2,5-00,  which 
Michael  cost  his  father  from  first  to  last,  be  taken  into  account, 
the  division  is  all  the  more  in  favour  of  his  family. 

George  Miller,  Agnes  and  Mary  were  left  only  £100  each, 
as  their  mother’s  relations,  the  Meeks  and  Millers,  had  undertaken 
to  educate  and  provide  for  them.  George,  as  a  young  man,  went 
to  Jamaica  in  the  employment  of  Geo.  Miller  &  Co.  of  Glasgow, 
became  a  sugar  planter,  and  died  there  unmarried. 


JOHN  ANDREW'S,  FATHER  OF  SYDNEY  ANDREWS 

1849-1920 

From  the  oil  painting  by  John  Turner  of  a  photograph 


See  page  1 49 


ERNEST  W.  ANDREWS 

1873-1937 

From  the  oil  painting  by  John  Turner  of  a  photograph 


See  page  1 64 
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Why  the  small  legacies  to  Martha  and  Mary  Wilson  should 
have  been  annulled  is  not  known,  but  doubtless  some  other  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  them.  Here  again,  there  was  nothing 
but  affection  between  the  cousins,  an  affection  which  continued 
into  the  two  succeeding  generations  although  the  Wilson  family 
had  gone  to  reside  in  England. 

On  io  June  1809,  John’s  eldest  son  Thomas,  of  Belfast,  died 
in  London  on  one  of  his  business  trips. 

...  as  a  Magistrate,  he  was  active  and  impartial  in  settling  those 
disputes  which  so  frequently  occur  with  the  lower  classes,  his  de¬ 
cisions  were  conciliatory  -  allaying  with  kind  persuasion  the  mutual 
animosity  and  irritation  of  the  parties  —  while  in  discharging  the 
more  painful  duties  of  the  Magistrates  his  strict  sense  of  justice 
was  ever  tempered  by  the  milder  dictates  of  Heaven-bom  humanity 
—  As  a  private  character  —  the  deep  affliction  of  his  disconsolate 
widow  and  relations,  that  universal  tribute  of  unfeigned  regret  which 
justly  mark  his  moral  exit,  are  the  best  criterion  of  living  worth, 
the  impression  of  which  will  long  endear  his  memory  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  will  was  long  but  rather  interesting: 

To  my  wife  Anne  Andrews  my  present  dwelling  house  in  Donegall 
Street,  with  the  dairy,  pantry,  etc.  as  now  made  and  occupied  by 
my  family,  for  her  life ;  also  for  her  life  the  house  opposite  the  new 
offices  in  the  entry,  now  occupied  as  a  store,  the  whole  of  said 
premises  towards  her  support  subject  to  $  guineas  rent,  part  of  the 
rent  of  said  premises  payable  to  Wm.  Thompson ;  also  to  her  the  use 
of  the  entire  furniture  for  her  life ;  also  £^00  for  her  own  use  and 
she  is  to  be  paid  the  interest  on  same  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  John  Andrews  hereafter  mentioned,  and  ‘indeed  until  she 
has  occasion  to  use  it,  I  would  recommend  it  to  her  to  let  it  remain 
upon  Bond  with  the  said  John  Andrews  whose  security  is  perfectly 
good  and  whose  regularity  and  strict  integrity  is  most  firmly  and 
honourably  to  be  depended  upon. 

To  my  nephew  said  John  Andrews  (son  of  my  late  brother  Michael 
Andrews)  the  buildings  in  the  rear  of  my  said  dwelling  house  con¬ 
sisting  of  my  offices,  lapping  rooms  etc.  and  all  books  and  furniture 
therein,  subject  to  £23.  7.  o  rent  payable  to  Wm.  Thompson,  being 
the  remainder  of  the  rent  of  this  concern,  and  at  my  wife’s  death 
said  John  Andrews  shall  be  intitled  to  full  possession  of  said  dwelling 
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house  etc.  and  furniture  therein;  also  to  said  John  Andrews  the 
lease  and  entire  property  of  my  fields  and  garden  held  under  the 
Poor  House  Committee  of  Belfast. 

To  my  friend  and  relation  Ann  Greenlaw  £3^0  and  from  the  long 
experienced  harmony  of  good  understanding  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Andrews  I  wish  they  may  continue  to  live  together. 

To  John  Hamilton  Corbitt  £7^  and  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Crawford  £y  g. 

Regarding  the  remainder  of  my  property,  same  to  be  valued,  two 
thirds  thereof  to  my  said  nephew  John  Andrews  and  the  other  3rd 
to  his  brother  Michael  Andrews  (who  now  lives  with  me)  but  the 
whole  of  said  property  I  charge  with  an  annuity  of  £200  a  year  to 
my  wife  Anne  Andrews  for  her  life  to  be  paid  her  by  my  said  two 
nephews,  and  they  are  to  see  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  my 
wife  she  being  infirm  and  rather  helpless.  From  my  affection  and 
regard  for  my  said  two  nephews  I  strongly  recommend  them  to 
continue  in  trade  together  and  keep  the  property  together  during 
the  life  time  of  my  wife. 

My  said  nephew  John  Andrews  to  be  residuary  legatee  to  any 
property  I  have  not  thought  of. 

I  appoint  my  wife  executrix  and  said  two  nephews  John  and  Michael 
Andrews  executors  and  considering  my  said  nephew  John  Andrews 
is  my  heir,  or  at  least  I  have  done  everything  for  him  in  my  power, 
I  desire  he  will  out  of  respect  to  me  and  to  make  a  due  distinction 
between  him  and  any  others  of  the  same  name,  to  add  the  name  of 
Thomas  between  John  and  Andrews  so  that  he  may  constantly  write 
his  name  John  Thomas  Andrews. 

To  my  said  nephew  John  Andrews  my  gold  watch. 

In  Witness  whereof  25th  Aug.  1808  Thomas  Andrews. 

Witnesses  —  Richard  Waring 
H.  Higginson 
Higginson  Johnston. 

As  Anne  renounced  her  executorship,  Probate  was  granted  to 
John  and  Michael,  the  schedule  being: 

Amount  of  chattle  leases  in  Donegall  Street 

and  adjoining  the  Poor  House,  Belfast  £1,300 

Amount  of  stock  in  trade  8,000 

Household  furniture  300 


£9,600 
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Anne,  Thomas’s  wife,  died  seven  years  later  in  1816. 

died  on  Tuesday  6th  Feby.  1816  at  her  House  in  Donegall  Street, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  Widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Andrews  Esq.  Her 
amiable  and  upright  character  through  life  must  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  survive  her  as  the  purest  example  of  Christian 
virtue. 

Anne  Andrews’s  estate  was  merely  the  £^oo  in  cash,  left  to  her 
by  Thomas,  and  rather  more  than  £^o  interest  and  residue  of 
annuity  due.  She  distributed  this  amount  as  follows : 

To  my  two  nephews  Thomas  John  Andrews  and  Michael  Andrews 
£100  each. 

To  Mrs.  Greenlaw  who  resides  with  me  £100. 

[Miss  Ann  Greenlaw,  now  middle-aged,  is  given  the  honorary  title 
of  ‘Mistress’.  She  died  in  1845-.] 

To  my  Sister-in-law  Elizabeth  Andrews  £10,  and  to  her  daughter 
Margaret  Corbitt  £10. 

To  Robert  Greenlaw  of  Belfast  £10,  and  to  his  Sister  Elizabeth 
Turner  £10. 

To  my  nieces  Mary  and  Martha  Willson  daughters  of  my  late  sister- 
in-law  Mary  Wilson  £10  each. 

To  Margaret  McCaughtry  and  Mary  Gardner  both  daughters  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Rider  of  Belfast  £10  each. 

To  my  executor  £100  for  my  funeral,  which  I  wish  not  to  be 
costly. 

Residue  of  my  property,  if  any,  half  thereof  to  the  Poor  House 
and  half  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 

I  appoint  said  Thomas  John  Andrews  Sole  executor. 

It  seems  rather  contradictory  to  leave  £100  for  a  funeral  which 
is  not  to  be  costly.  Actually  her  nephew  spent  £5^9  js  4 d  which 
was  not  a  small  sum,  but  the  mourners  would  have  to  be  provided 
with  both  food  and  drink. 


IV 

After  Thomas  Andrews’s  death,  Michael  and  his  son  Thomas 
John,  who  had  been  made  a  partner  in  the  Belfast  firm,  carried 
on  the  business  for  a  short  time  in  partnership,  but  in  1810 
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Michael  started  on  his  own  account  as  a  linen  manufacturer,  with 
a  few  looms,  in  Little  York  Street. 

The  enterprise  prospered,  and  he  secured  a  lease  of  land  at 
Edenderry  (now  in  Belfast,  but  then  in  the  country),  where  he 
built  a  large  factory,  houses  for  the  workmen,  and  a  residence 
for  himself  which  he  named  Ardoyne,  the  whole  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  1819.  In  1823  he  introduced  the  Jacquard  loom  to  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  linen  industries  by  bringing  two  of  them  direct 
from  France.  With  this  loom  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  linen 
with,  almost  any  design,  and  consequently  in  a  very  few  years 
Ardoyne  damasks  were  known  all  over  the  world,  and  orders 
were  received  from  most  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Europe  and  the 
White  House  in  America. 

Michael  married,  on  1 7  September  1810,  Sarah  D.  Me  William. 
He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  young  and  one  of  whom 
was  the  cause  of  his  mother’s  death  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 

In  1817  he  married  again,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
McCammon,  a  leather  merchant  of  Belfast,  who  owned  the  tan- 
yard  in  King  Street.  They  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  a  girl, 
who  lived  to  a  mature  age.  Their  mother,  however,  died  in  1 844. 

Michael’s  third  wife,  whom  he  married  on  3  April  184^,  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Ormiston,  of  Bread  Street,  London, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  on  one  of  his  numerous 
business  trips.  Four  sons  and  one  daughter  were  bom  to  them, 
Elizabeth  surviving  her  husband  by  no  less  than  thirty  years. 

On  26  January  1813,  Thomas  John  Andrews  married  Elizabeth 
Stevenson  of  Glynn,  the  marriage  taking  place  at  Glynn,  although, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  entered  in  the  Comber  Parish  Church 

Thomas  John’s  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
the  first  borne  being  Thomas,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  well-known 
physicist  and  incidentally  the  only  member  of  the  Andrews  family 
of  Comber  whose  life  work  is  described  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Like  their  uncle  Thomas,  both  Thomas  John  and  Michael  gave 
their  services  freely  to  various  public  institutions.  At  different 
times  each  served  on  the  Police  Committee  of  Belfast,  and  the 
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Committee  of  the  Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital.  Michael  was  on 
the  Committee  (later  honorary  secretary)  of  the  Irish  Harp 
Society,  formed  in  1810,  with  Earl  O’Neill  as  President,  but 
Thomas  John  was  also  interested,  being  one  of  the  organizers  of 
six  subscription  balls  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Michael  is 
credited  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Belfast  Savings  Bank,  but 
both  were  members  of  the  first  committee  which  met  on  19 
December  1815  at  the  House  of  Industry,  when  Michael  was 
appointed  honorary  secretary,  a  position  he  held  for  forty-four 
years.  Thomas  John  was  a  manager  of  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  a  Committee-man  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  Deaf  &  Dumb  Children. 
Michael  was  on  the  committee  of  the  Lancastrian  School  and 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

V 

In  Comber,  after  his  father’s  death,  James  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  formerly. 

His  family  of  nine  boys  and  three  girls  was  growing  up.  One 
after  another,  on  reaching  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  the  boys 
were  sent  to  the  Crumlin  Academy.  The  Revd  Nathaniel 
Alexander,  who  was  ordained  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Crumlin 
in  September  1799,  opened  his  Academy  on  2  January  1800,  and 
James’s  eldest  son  John  was  one  of  his  first  pupils.  The  school  fees 
were  twenty-two  guineas  per  annum  and  three  guineas  entrance 
but,  as  usual,  extras  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 

A  School  account  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  cost  of  education  at  that  time. 

CRUMLIN  ACADEMY  27TH  JULY  I  8  I  7 
James  Andrews  esq.  to  n.  Alexander,  Dr. 

„  £  5.  d. 

to  2  quarters  Boarding  and  Tuition  of 
Rob  &  Jhn  in  Eng.  Writ  Arith. 

Georgy  French  Math  Classics  —  —  —  36  8  o 

A  Course  of  Geography  and  Astronomy  —  — 
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EXTRAS. 


TO  cash  for  quarter  Dancing  -  - 

Entrance  to  do.  —  —  — 

Do.  for  quarter  Music  —  - 

Entrance  to  do.  —  —  — 

Washing  — 

Postage  —  —  —  —  — 

Contribution  to  Premiums  -  - 

Pocket-money,  for  weeks,  at  per 

week 

Stationery  —  —  —  - 


MENDING 

Coat,  Waistcoat,  Small-clothes  - 


MAKING  NEW 

Shoes,  Boots  etc.  —  —  - 

Pair  of  new  Shoes  - 

incidentals  Gloves  Rib  &c.  3  7 
Medicine  &  Pencil  —  -  2  o| 

books  Mensuration 


£  5.  d. 


2  £  6 
S  8 
9  9 


6  si 

io  9 
8  4 

£  7i 
3  3 


Amount  of  Extras 

AMOUNT 

Cr.  by  Rob  4  Jh.  10:10  Cash  £^o 

Bal  due 


6 

1 

4 

42 

9 

4 

32 

7 

li 

74 

1 6 

si 

S° 

2 

£24 

1 

°° 

The  boys  all  did  well  at  school,  if  gaining  premiums  is  an 
indication,  and,  finishing  the  course  while  still  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  each  in  turn  (with  the  exception  of  Robert  and  Charles 
who  took  their  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  proceeded  to 
Glasgow  University  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  2d  inst.  (May 
1808)  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
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following  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  were  presented  with  Prizes  by 
their  respective  Professors,  viz. 

In  the  Junior  Mathematical  Class  — 

For  great  Proficiency  —  John  Andrews,  Comber. 

His  brother  Thomas  received  prizes  for  the  same  subject  in  1815- 
and  again  in  1 8 1 6 . 

John  Andrews  entered  the  Comber  business  early  in  1809, 
and  his  brother  William  Glenny  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
John  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  linen 
and  farming.  William  Glenny,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  ver¬ 
satile,  and  in  a  few  years  became  master  of  every  section  of  the 
business.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  practical  work  of 
milling  and  bleaching,  but  was  also  a  farmer,  and  in  addition 
undertook  a  regular  journey  once  a  year  to  London  and  the  South 
of  England  as  a  linen  salesman. 

Both  were  extremely  energetic  and  hard-working  men,  but 
while  there  is  no  record  of  John  enjoying  any  form  of  recreation, 
William  Glenny  all  his  life  was  keen  on  shooting.  His  first 
‘Certificate  for  Killing  Game’  was  dated  14  September  1813, 
two  guineas  being  paid  in  duty.  About  the  same  time  his  father 
wrote  to  Lord  Londonderry  to  get  permission  for  him  to  shoot 
over  his  estate,  and  received  a  reply  in  his  Lordship’s  own  hand, 
written  in  the  style  of  the  previous  century  but  otherwise  showing 
no  sign  of  the  writer’s  seventy-four  years. 

Sir, 

I  shall  have  no  Objection  to  your  Son  William’s  amusing  himself 
occasionally  by  going  out  a  Shooting  on  my  Comber  Estate ;  and 
requests  if  he  sees  improper  Persons  out  Poaching  that  he  will  take 
the  Trouble,  of  giving  Information  Against  them  — 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Obedient  Servt. 

Londonderry. 

Mt  Stewart 

Septr.  29th  1813 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


In  i  8  i  2  James  Andrews  took  his  two  sons,  John  and  William, 
into  partnership  and  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to  James 
Andrews  and  Sons. 

At  that  time  the  firm  was  sending  fairly  frequently  consign¬ 
ments  of  flour  and  biscuit  to  the  West  Indies.  As  there  was  an 
embargo  on  shipments  from  the  United  States,  this  business  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  profitable  one  up  till  the  time  peace  was  declared 
with  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  other  countries  did  not  always  show  a  profit, 
however  -  for  example,  an  ‘Adventure  to  Lisbon’  in  1812. 

Wellington’s  army  was  fighting  in  the  Peninsula,  and  there 
was  in  consequence  a  large  trade  done  in  shipping  food-stuffs  to 
Lisbon.  A  Belfast  merchant  named  Campbell  Sweeny  chartered 
a  brig  called  the  Fortune  to  carry  his  own  and  other  goods  to 
Lisbon,  and  agreed  to  take  20  or  30  tons  of  flour,  at  a  freight 
charge  of  £4  105  per  ton,  for  the  account  of  James  Andrews. 
The  firm  delivered  a  total  of  341  bags  to  the  quay  at  Belfast; 
230  of  them,  equalling  20  tons  2  cwt.  1  qr,  were  loaded  into 
a  lighter  and  sent  down  the  river  to  the  Fortune ,  which  was  at 
anchor  in  the  Pool  of  Garmoyle.  This  was  all  the  ship  was  able 
to  take,  and  was  ‘stowed  in  such  manner  as  the  Captain  &  Mate 
thought  proper’. 

A  Gilbert  Hamilton,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Sweeny’s, 
sailed  as  supercargo,  and  Sweeny  recommended  James  Andrews 
to  pi  ace  the  sale  of  the  flour  in  his  hands.  This  he  did,  and 
Hamilton  was  informed  in  writing  that  the  value  of  the  flour 
shipped  (including  bags)  was  £666  125  o d.  On  arrival  in  Lisbon, 
however,  he  sold  it  for  £213  6s  gd.  This  might  have  been  written 
off  as  an  ordinary  trading  loss  had  not  the  remaining  1 1 1  bags  of 
the  same  lot,  short  shipped  at  Belfast,  but  forwarded  by  another 
ship,  the  William ,  realized  more  than  three  times  the  amount  per 
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bag  that  Hamilton  returned,  although  both  arrived  at  Lisbon  at 
the  same  time.  Hamilton  wrote  to  James  Andrews  from  Lisbon 
on  i  March: 

I  would  have  written  you  on  my  arrival  here  but  not  being  then 
acquainted  with  State  of  the  Market  for  flour  declined  doing  so.  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  of  your  parcel  P  Fortune  being  landed  and 
stored  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  price  I  have  been  offered  for  it 
is  not  encouraging  say  about  $/-  P  aroba  of  32  lb.  I  however  intend 
trying  it  in  a  few  days  at  a  public  Sale  when  I  may  be  able  to  get 
Something  more  but  to  hold  it  over  in  expectation  of  a  better  price 
would  be  wrong  as  the  quantity  of  American  flour  at  the  Market  and 
daily  arriving  tends  to  overstock  it  completely  besides  also  being  in 
Barrells  which  are  taken  in  preference  to  Bags.  I  will  therefore  push 
it  off  by  some  means  immediately  and  remit  you  the  Amount  in  a 
Good  Bill  on  the  Treasury  meantime 

I  am  Dr  Sir 

Your  most  obt.  Hble  St. 

Gilbert  Hamilton. 

John  Andrews,  however,  heard  a  different  version  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  friend  of  his,  who  reported 

that  he  learned  from  a  Mr.  Fisher  a  Gentleman  who  had  conducted 
the  business  at  Lisbon,  that  from  the  shameful  negligent  and  im¬ 
proper  manner  in  which  the  Cargo  of  the  ship  Fortune  had  been 
stowed,  the  Greater  part  of  it  was  damaged,  and  that  the  Flour  was 
completely  spoiled  from  some  Hams  etc  that  were  mixed  among 
it,  and  that  when  landed  it  was  in  Lumps  as  hard  as  Stones  and 
the  Bags  almost  rotten  —  that  he  Mr.  Fisher  had  advised  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  have  a  survey  held  on  it  -  that  Hamilton  refused  say¬ 
ing  it  would  not  answer  any  purpose  —  that  the  Flour  had  been 
sold  free  on  Board  on  the  2nd  of  March  and  not  landed  and  stored 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  March,  and 
further  that  it  had  not  been  tried  to  be  sold  at  Auction, 

and  in  short,  that  there  was  not  one  single  word  of  truth  in 
Hamilton’s  letter  of  1st  March. 

In  December  1812  Counsel’s  opinion  was  taken  on  the  Case, 
the  advice  received  being  that  Sweeny,  in  law,  was  the  owner  of 
the  ship  and  therefore  responsible  for  the  damage  to  the  flour, 
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and  ‘I  should  think  that  Hamilton  would  be  obliged  to  prove  the 
entire  Case  of  Mr.  Andrews’. 

As  Hamilton  refused  to  admit  anything,  steps  were  taken  to 
get  the  necessary  evidence  from  Lisbon  in  the  form  of  affidavits, 
as  the  expense  of  bringing  Mr  Fisher  to  Belfast  was  prohibitive. 
After  some  delay  the  documents  arrived,  but  were  found  to  be 
in  Portuguese,  which  caused  further  trouble  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  reliable  translation. 

By  1 8 1 8  matters  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  was 
thought  better  to  propose  an  arbitration  to  Sweeny,  rather  than 
go  to  the  Courts ;  but  both  Sweeny  and  Hamilton  conveniently 
failed  and  left  the  country,  and  so  ended  the  ‘Adventure  to 
Lisbon  P  Fortune .’ 


II 

In  1 8 1  g  it  was  decided  that  improvements  in  the  dressing  of 
coarse  flour  could  be  obtained  and  enquiries  were  made  of  a 
Dublin  firm  for  a  modern  machine : 

As  we  have  some  thought  of  giving  up  the  use  of  Bolting  Cloths, 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  dress  our  Coarse 
Flour,  and  intend  erecting  a  Wire  Machine  for  dressing  third  and 
fourth  Flour,  we  would  thank  you  to  advise  us  what  you  would 
charge  for  a  Machine  six  feet  long,  made  on  the  best  construction, 
with  brushes,  and  every  necessary  appendage.  We  would  also  thank 
you  to  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  such  ma¬ 
chines  are  made,  what  description  of  wire  you  would  recommend 
us  to  use,  so  as  to  answer  the  joint  purpose  of  dressing  third,  which 
is  a  degree  Coarser  than  the  Second  made  in  your  district,  and 
fourth  which  is  our  Coarsest  kind.  You  will  please  give  us  the  prices 
of  your  different  numbers  of  Wire. 

A  month  later  an  order  was  placed  for 

a  Machine  six  feet  long,  2o  inches  diameter,  to  be  driven  from  the 
head,  and  the  Cylinder  to  move  by  a  band  surrounding  it  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  sheave  above  the  Machine,  this  is  the  construction  of 
a  Machine  of  your  Manufacture  with  which  we  dress  our  fine  flour, 
and  which  we  are  pleased  with.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  different 
purposes  we  require,  we  would  think  it  right  to  line  it  with  three 
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sheets  No.  54,  at  the  head,  one  sheet  No.  48  or  46,  two  sheets  No. 
40  and  the  remaining  sheet  and  half  at  the  tail  about  No.  24. 

We  have  every  reliance  on  your  having  it  made  on  the  best  con¬ 
struction,  and  every  thing  necessary  furnished  of  the  best  kind,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  you  will  charge  us  as  reasonably  as  you  can.  We 
will  also  thank  you  to  send  us  two  sheets  of  No.  40  for  a  20  inch 
Cylinder,  to  replace  some  wire  on  a  Machine  we  have  now  working. 

The  account  for  this  order  amounted  to  £24  6s  4 d. 

The  installation  of  the  new  machine  upset  at  least  one  customer. 
In  August  i8i£  the  following  letter  was  written  to  the  Rt  Hon. 
Earl  Londonderry  : 

We  have  received  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  26th  and  are 
sorry  that  Lady  Londonderry  should  latterly  have  had  any  cause  to 
complain  of  the  quality  of  our  Flour. 

We  are  always  in  the  habit  of  preparing  Flour  for  the  use  of  your 
Lordship’s  Family  in  the  most  particular  manner  and  from  wheat 
selected  of  the  choicest  kind,  but  as  our  Mills  have  for  a  considerable 
time  been  undergoing  an  extended  and  expensive  repair  the  Flour 
which  we  had  reserved  for  your  House  may  have  become  rather 
too  old. 

We  fear  that  we  shall  not  for  a  few  weeks  have  our  Machinery 
fully  completed,  but  we  shall  in  the  interval  take  care  to  send  you 
the  very  freshest  Flour  we  have  and  we  shall  after  that  time  observe 
our  usual  system  of  manufacturing  some  occasionally  expressly  for 
your  House. 

We  are  with  the  utmost  respect 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged 

and  most  obedt.  serts. 

J.A.  &  Sons. 

When  Thomas  and  Isaac  left  Glasgow  College  in  1816  they 
both  entered  the  Comber  firm.  In  that  year  linen  and  flour  were 
exported  for  the  first  time  to  Canada.  The  linen  was  shipped  in 
the  hope  that,  as  the  firm  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Canada, 

the  present  high  duties  in  the  United  States  will  create  a  demand 
in  your  market  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  the  United 
States  without  paying  the  duty,  and  this  suggestion  has  been  thrown 
out  to  some  of  our  friends  by  the  Partner  of  a  Quebec  House  now 
in  Belfast. 
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The  flour  was  sold  on  arrival  and  almost  realized  the  invoice 
price  of  £470,  which  was  quite  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  demand  for  linen,  so  the  smuggling  business  could 
not  have  materialized.  It  was  more  than  a  year  before  the  last  of 
the  consignment  was  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  proceeds  was  shipped  in  the  form  of  potashes  may 
not  have  improved  matters  as  the  adventure  showed  a  loss  of  some 

£2  £°. 

Linens  were  also  sent  to  Guadaloupe,  but  this  adventure  was 
none  too  successful. 

At  home,  the  lack  of  work,  and  the  consequent  poverty  and 
shortage  of  money  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  meant  a  continual  struggle  for  the  firm  to  find  buyers  for 
their  products. 

In  February  1817,  John  Andrews  wrote  to  Isaac  Glenny  in 

We  have  had  a  dull  Season’s  Trade  in  both  branches  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  Sale  of  Linens  we  have  got  nothing  done,  and  I  propose 
setting  out  early  in  March  on  a  tour  through  England  and  Scotland 
similar  to  that  I  made  last  year,  to  endeavour  to  push  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  an  accumulated  Stock.  If  I  can  render  you  any  service  on 
my  journey  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure. 

The  Grain  Trade  seems  to  promise  a  revival.  Prices  have  for  some 
time  been  advancing  in  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  both  of  which 
Markets  have  a  great  influence  on  ours,  and  Wheat  has  within  this 
few  days  got  up  here  and  we  look  forward  to  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement,  particularly  as  the  ports  will  close  against  Wheat  this 
month.  It  is  however  most  probably  they  will  open  again  in  May, 
and  what  effect  that  may  have  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion. 

In  June,  John  Andrews  wrote  again  to  Isaac  Glenny: 

I  returned  from  my  tour  about  a  fortnight  ago.  In  England  and 
Scotland  business  is  dreadfully  bad,  my  success  was  limited  to  the 
forcing  off  a  portion  of  our  Linens,  but  on  terms  that  barely  save 
us.  Here  every  kind  of  trade  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  You  will  have 
heard  of  the  failure  of  Aaron  Stanton  &  Co  which  will  be  a  bad 
business.  There  is  some  little  prospect  of  improvement  in  our  Flour 
trade.  An  advance  of  1/-  P  Cwt  has  been  attempted  and  I  have  hopes 
will  be  maintained,  as  I  really  believe  the  Stocks  of  Millers  are 
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light  in  wheat,  and  not  heavy  in  Flour,  and  the  three  months  con¬ 
sumption  before  the  new  crop  can  be  at  market,  will  require  a 
considerable  supply.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  stocks  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  are  much  greater  than  in  this  country,  and  I  am  persuaded 
the  large  export  from  this  has  left  us  tolerably  bare.  This  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  of  Irish  orders  for  Oatmeal  having  already  gone  to 
Liverpool.  I  think  of  going  up  to  the  Dublin  Market  about  the  end 
of  the  month  and  if  so  will  see  you  on  my  way.  My  Mother  continues 
to  improve  gradually  but  slowly.  She  is  now  tolerably  free  from 
pain,  but  has  not  yet  attempted  to  move  out  of  bed.  I  trust  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  relapse,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  tedious 
progress  towards  recovery,  as  her  strength  must  be  greatly  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient  and 
am  yours  very  truly. 

An  indication  of  the  state  of  the  country  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  James  Allen  of  Glasgow,  dated  7  July  1817: 

As  you  mention  that  you  will  require  large  supplies  before 
harvest,  we  beg  you  may  state  particularly  what  encouragement  you 
could  give  us  to  send  twenty  or  thirty  Tons  Oatmeal  to  your  care. 

If  the  state  of  your  market  would  justify  it,  we  could  send  you  an 
article  that  is  here  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  so  with  you. 

Though  prices  have  fallen,  we  dare  not  attempt  shipping  Oatmeal 
at  our  own  Port,  as  the  lower  classes  are  frequently  enraged  at  such 
a  proceeding,  and  might  perhaps  commit  Acts  of  Violence,  but  we 
could  put  it  up  in  Flour  bags,  and  send  it  to  Belfast  to  be  shipped, 
and  you  could  either  sell  the  bags  or  return  them  to  us. 

One  ton  of  flour,  6J  tons  of  mixed  wheat  &  barley  meal, 
and  1 2 1  tons  of  oatmeal  were  eventually  shipped  from  Belfast. 

A  year  later  prices  were  still  falling,  and,  again  in  a  letter  to 
James  Allen,  James  Andrews  wrote : 

Here  there  has  been  a  fall  in  most  articles.  Wheat  17/-  P  Cwt. 
Barley  13/-  Oats  10/-  Oatmeal  17 /-  Butter  ild  P  lb  Potatoes  2/6 
P  Cwt. 


Ill 

In  1817  the  first  of  the  great  epidemic  of  Bank  failures,  which 
was  to  afflict  Ireland,  occurred  in  Newry.  By  the  middle  of  1820 
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the  trouble  had  become  so  bad,  especially  in  Dublin  and  the 
south,  that  the  merchants,  landed  proprietors,  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  advertised  that  they  would  accept  the 
notes  of  the  three  Belfast  Banks.  Michael  Andrews,  Thomas 
Andrews  &  Co.  and  James  Andrews  &  Sons  all  signed  this 
declaration,  which  enabled  the  three  Banks  to  survive. 

Writing  to  Thomas  Macauley  of  Liverpool  on  17  June  1820, 
James  Andrews  &  Sons  said: 


You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  the  full  details  of  the  miserable 
state  to  which  many  parts  of  this  Country  have  been  reduced  by  the 
failure  of  Banks,  and  perhaps  that  the  alarm  of  the  public  mind  in 
districts  at  some  distance  from  Belfast  where  they  had  suffered 
heavily  by  holding  Alexander’s  Notes,  had  occasioned  a  smart  run 
upon  the  Northern  and  Commercial  Banks  of  Belfast.  Every 
exertion  has  been  made  by  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  by  the  mercantile  body  to  restore  confidence  by  pledging 
themselves  in  an  advertisement  to  take  their  notes  in  payment  of  all 
kinds,  and  yesterday  evening  the  run  seemed  to  have  ceased.  It  will 
probably  continue  today,  but  we  should  hope  as  the  banks  are 
now  well  prepared  all  alarm  will  subside  before  Monday.  The  North¬ 
ern  Bank  has  been  the  chief  object  of  attack,  and  its  circulation  has 
been  much  the  largest,  the  Belfast  Bank  having  been  graduallv  con¬ 
tracting  its  issues  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Commercial  having  been 
always  limited  but  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  everything  being 
restored  in  a  few  days.  Still  it  remains  to  be  experienced  what 
effects  will  be  produced  by  the  dreadful  crash  of  so  many  Banking 
Establishments,  it  must  operate  in  rendering  Bankers  more  cautious, 
and  of  course  less  liberal,  and  the  amount  of  circulating  medium 
being  reduced  must  considerably  tend  to  cramp  trade  unless  the 
National  Banks  interpose. 


In  December  1820  the  firm  wrote  to  a  Gilbert  Vance  in 
New  Orleans : 

We  are  now  suffering  under  the  Agony  and  derangement  of  System 
consequent  to  the  fever  of  War  and  but  for  the  state  of  our  public 
finances  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  the  debility  and  enervation 
were  at  the  lowest  point,  and  that  the  Commercial  body  must 
gradually  approach  to  convalescence.  Our  public  debt  however 
bears  most  heavily  upon  every  branch  of  Trade,  and  what  the  result 
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may  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  We  would  gladly  contemplate  an 
improved  order  of  things  and  we  trust  that  Commercial  pursuits 
may  yet  be  placed  on  a  more  steady  basis.  You  state  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  remove  from  New  Orleans  into  the  interior.  We  beg 
to  offer  our  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  writing  directly  to  Belfast  presents  itself,  we  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  communicating  any  information  respecting  the 
state  of  our  Trade  in  your  quarter  which  you  think  may  be  useful 
to  us.  We  shall  hand  this  letter  to  your  Brother  in  Belfast,  to  be 
forwarded  with  his  own. 

We  are  dear  Sir 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

James  Andrews  &  Sons. 


If  it  was  a  fact  that  the  public  debt  bore  heavily  on  trade,  it 
must  have  been  through  indirect  taxation  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Comber  books  to  show  that  the  business  was  taxed  directly 
in  any  way  whatever.  James  Andrews’s  assessment  for  1819, 
which,  judging  by  the  number  of  windows,  included  both  ‘The 
Old  House’  and  ‘Uraghamore’  was 
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In  the  previous  year’s  assessment  thirty-nine  windows  were 
mentioned,  so  four  had  evidently  been  built  up  to  save  the  tax. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  James  Andrews’s  income  really 
amounted,  but  if  a  profit  and  loss  account  had  been  made  up  on 
modern  lines  he  would  have  paid  tax  on  something  like  £2,^00, 
which  makes  his  assessment  appear  insignificant. 


IV 

The  Comber  firm  continued  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  times 
with  regard  to  machinery,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  customer  dated 
28  April  1821  they  wrote: 

We  have  at  some  expense  erected  an  apparatus  for  packing  flax 
by  compressing  it  with  a  screw,  which  is  more  tedious  and  expensive 
as  to  labor  than  the  common  mode,  but  will  give  our  packages  a 
superior  character  for  shape  and  firmness.  We  conceived  that  this 
entitled  us  to  get  freight  much  lower,  as  the  bales  are  much  smaller 
at  the  weight,  and  stow  much  better,  and  we  have  been  fighting 
with  the  ship  agents  on  that  subject.  We  have  got  them  to  take  40/- 
P  ton  to  Leith  instead  of  4 5/-  and  are  contending  for  a  greater 
reduction. 

Another  letter  referred  to  the  same  matter: 

We  beg  your  attention  to  our  mode  of  packing  flax  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  House  in  this 
quarter.  It  is  done  by  an  apparatus  we  have  prepared  at  some  expense 
for  the  purpose. 

This  rather  gives  the  impression  that  the  screw  press  had  been 
designed  by  some  member  of  the  firm,  and  if  so,  William  G., 
as  the  most  practical  of  the  four  brothers,  was  probably  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  year  1821  was  disastrous  for  the  harvest  in  Ireland.  Up  to 
the  end  of  July  the  weather  was  exceedingly  dry,  which  produced 
a  short  crop  of  hay  and  flax.  Later  the  rain  came,  but  continued 
through  harvest  time,  and  so  ruined  the  potatoes  and  grain. 

James  Andrews  &  Sons,  in  the  middle  of  July,  circulated  a 
letter  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  to  all  their  English 
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and  Scotch  flax  buyers,  and  others  who  were  interested.  In  it 
they  said: 

One  of  our  Firm  having  lately  returned  from  the  Dublin  linen 
market,  speaks  most  unfavourably  of  the  appearance  of  the  flax 
everywhere  he  has  been;  and  our  accounts  from  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  and  Derry,  are  equally  dis¬ 
couraging.  In  stiff  clay,  and  also  in  very  light  soils,  it  has  in  many 
places  nearly  failed,  being  so  short,  that  much  of  it  will  scarcely  be 
worth  pulling;  and,  as  all  our  expectations  of  rain  have  hitherto 
been  nearly  delusive  we  despair  of  its  falling  in  time  to  be  service¬ 
able  to  this  crop,  which  is  now  in  flower,  will  soon  be  seeding,  and 
must  be  pulled  early  in  next  month.  In  this  district,  which  may 
truly  be  denominated  the  best  flax  country  in  Ireland,  our  prospect 
is  proportionately  bad ;  though  we  flatter  ourselves  it  will  maintain 
its  usual  superiority. 

We  regret  also  to  report,  that  the  same  cause  has  operated 
seriously  in  injuring  our  spring  com,  which  is  shorter,  and  more 
unpromising  than  it  has  been  since  the  year  1800,  when  an  excessive 
and  destructive  drought  last  prevailed.  Of  hay,  we  will  not  have 
one-third  of  an  average ;  and  on  most  pastures  the  cattle  have  barely 
food  enough  to  support  them.  The  potato  crop  is  certainly  injured, 
but  rain  would  yet  do  it  much  good,  and  would  in  a  great  degree 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity,  which  are  now  but  too  well 
founded.  Wheat  only  looks  well  and  experience  having  shown  that 
this  grain  will  succeed  with  less  moisture  than  any  other,  we  trust, 
the  expectations  respecting  it  will  be  realized. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  8  June  1822,  to 
Charlesworth  &  Smith  of  Leeds,  is  also  interesting: 

In  reply  to  your  enquiries  respecting  the  distress  of  the  lower 
classes  in  some  parts  of  this  country  we  are  happy  to  inform  you, 
that  in  the  North  it  does  not  exist.  Our  agriculturists  are  certainly 
much  oppressed  by  charges,  and  rents,  which  the  present  prices  of 
their  produce  do  not  enable  them  to  bear ;  but  the  laboring  popula¬ 
tion  are,  in  our  opinion,  enjoying  more  comforts  than  during  more 
prosperous  times ;  their  wages,  which  indeed  were  always  small,  not 
being  diminished  and  the  prices  of  every  article  of  consumption 
having  fallen,  so  as  to  place  them  more  within  their  reach.  The 
Manufacturing  part  of  the  community  are  certainly  badly  paid  for 
their  labor,  but  the  cheapness  of  provisions  enable  them  to  live.  In 
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the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  however,  the  scene,  from  undoubted 
authorities  is  evidently  different.  There  the  very  excessive  popula¬ 
tion  without  any  manufactures  to  employ  them,  have  been  plunged 
into  a  state  bordering  on  famine,  by  the  failure  of  their  Potato  crop, 
which  forms  almost  exclusively  their  food.  This  is  the  only  article 
which  even  in  the  best  years  they  can  procure,  the  grain  being 
necessarily  sold  to  pay  Rents  &  Tythes,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
spent  in  other  countries,  by  the  Absentee  proprietors.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  the  present  distress  is  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but 
these  other  causes,  viz.  an  excessive  unemployed  population,  a  total 
want  of  manufacture  or  Capital,  heavy  exactions  and  the  want  of  a 
resident  Gentry,  are  evils  which  must  debar  any  improvement  or 
extension  of  happiness  to  these  wretched  beings,  till  they  are 
gradually  resumed,  which  we  would  fondly  hope,  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  necessities  of  the  Landlords  may  produce. 
The  very  liberal  subscriptions  from  England  and  in  the  comparatively 
prosperous  parts  of  this  Country,  will  do  much  towards  relieving 
the  present,  but  as  the  roots  of  the  disease  lie  deep,  the  utmost 
skill  and  attention  will  be  requisite  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  Comber  firm,  Thomas  John  Andrews  in  Belfast,  and 
Michael  of  Ardoyne  all  subscribed  to  ‘The  Fund  for  affording 
Relief  to  the  Suffering  Poor  in  the  South  &  West  of  Ireland’. 

In  the  Market  Report  of  27  September  1822,  to  Thomas 
Macauley  of  Liverpool,  James  Andrews  &  Sons  wrote : 

We  trust  your  Grain  Market  will  rather  improve  than  decline.  It 
has  amended  a  little  here  latterly,  and  we  now  are  anxious  that  it 
should  not  go  back  again,  as  we  have  extended  our  Stock  beyond 
what  it  ever  was. 

We  have  taken  in  during  the  present  month,  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  fine  wheat  at  an  average  of  about  7/-  P  Cwt;  and  we 
were  likewise  induced  during  the  same  period,  to  purchase  200 
Tons  of  prime  wheat  of  last  year,  Kiln  dried,  &  in  nice  order,  at  a 
price  not  higher  in  proportion.  Our  whole  purchases  seem  already 
to  be  worth  their  room,  as  prices  in  Belfast  have  been  creeping  up 
to  nearly  8/-  and  a  more  animated  demand  now  exists.  Some  land¬ 
lords  have  notified  to  their  tenants,  that  they  do  not  wish  them  to 
sell  their  grain  at  such  ruinous  prices ;  and  we  think  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  more  limited.  Indeed  we  are  of  opinion  the  excessive 
reduction  arose  from  the  unusually  early  harvest  and  the  alarm  of 
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disappointed  speculators,  more  than  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
Crops,  which  taken  on  the  whole  excepting  Potatoes,  which  are 
likely  to  be  superabundant,  will  not  throughout  the  Kingdom 
exceed  an  average.  Wheat  is  the  best  Com  Crop,  and  is  uncommonly 
fine  and  very  productive  here,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
the  quality  and  produce  are  both  complained  of.  At  all  events  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  safety  of  holding  as  much  as 
possible. 


From  1824  onwards  a  very  material  change  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  selling  of  linens.  The  trade  with  draper’s  shops 
increased  rapidly,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  ‘con¬ 
signment’  and  ‘adventure’  business.  The  latter  ceased  altogether 
in  1836,  with  the  exception  of  one  last  shipment  to  Buenos  Aires 
in  1839.  The  four  brothers  William  J.,  Isaac,  John  and  Thomas 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  change.  William  and  Isaac 
brought  in  a  considerable  amount  of  new  business  by  making 
regular  annual  trips  of  about  two  months’  duration  throughout 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  John  attended  to  the  orders 
and  correspondence,  and  Thomas  looked  after  the  bleaching  and 
milling. 

In  November  1818  the  younger  brother,  Robert,  entered 
Trinity  College.  John  accompanied  him  to  Dublin,  and  the 
expenses  of  which  he  made  a  note  are  of  interest: 

£  s.  d. 


Entrance  Fees 

£20. 

4- 

0 

Deposit  for  Rooms 

18. 

0. 

0 

Furniture 

Bedstead  &  Pailesse 

1 . 

19- 

0 

Mattress 

2. 

0. 

0 

Quilt  —  Bot  from 

1 . 

0. 

0 

Blankets  Mr.  C.  Hunt 

0. 

18. 

0 

Basin  Stand 

0. 

10. 

0 

Bed  Curtains 

1 . 

I  2. 

6, 

Press 

1 . 

6 . 

0 

Dressing  Table 

7* 

0 

Looking  Glass 

7- 

0 

Painting  Windows  etc. 

6. 

5 
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Setting  up  bed  &c. 

2. 

6 

Jug  Basin  etc. 

5- 

0 

Carpet 

2.  16. 

I02 

13.  10. 

3i 

Cap  &  Gown 

3.  O. 

0 

Gold  Seal 

1 .  14. 

4  pair  Stockings 

13- 

4 

Knife  3/9,  Umbrella  8/9 

Gloves  2/6,  Logic  6/6 

I .  I . 

6 

Coals  etc. 

16. 

1 

Trunk  for  Robert 

17. 

0 

8.  2. 

°i 

Gave  Robert  Andrews 

10.  0. 

0 

Expenses  of  Robt.  &  John  Andrews 

to  Dublin  of  John  A  in  Dublin 

and  homewards 

8.  0. 

0 

77-  16.  4 


The  cost  of  living  bore  very  little  relation  to  that  of  the  present 
day,  as  the  following  items  of  expenses  taken  at  random  from 
John’s  memo  book  or  the  cash  books  of  the  period  show: 

W.G.  As  Expenses  two  days  Maze  Races  12/9 
Lost  wagering  at  a  Horse  race  1  o /— 

200  Quills  4/2,  Quart  Ink  1/10 

Peter  Haggart,  To  damage  done  a  Web  by  his  dog  gf— 

To  fowl  2/2  and  1  Hund  Oysters  1/8 
4  Hundred  Herrings  £1 .  o.  o. 

2\  Galls.  Whiskey  (T.  &  J.  McConnell,  Comber)  £1.  8.  g. 

10  Galls,  foreign  Spirit  (geneva)  £6.  7.  6. 

2 o  lbs  Tea  at  8/4  per  lb.  1  Stone  Sugar  1 8 / — 

Bonnet  for  Mrs.  A  4/4,  fiddle  bridge  6 J. 

Mr.  Andrews  jaunt  to  Crumlin  £2.  o.  o. 

Glenny  &  Melling,  Newry,  for  Hogshd  of  Port  Wine  £36.  10.  o 
W.G. A.  Umbrella  in  Belfast  12/6,  Blue  Coat  £g.  g.  o. 
Suspenders  8/4,  pair  Dancing  Pumps  7/— 

Admittance  4  lower  Boxes  Theatre  23/4  Expenses  Belfast  2/2. 
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Jas.  Huddleston,  Moneys  re  repairing  duelling  pistols  6/8. 

Isaac  haircutting  io d. 

Pair  Wellington  Boots  £i .  4.  2. 

James  Andrews  Seat  in  Coach  to  and  from  Dublin  £4.  1 1.  o. 

£  Children  3  days  each  picking  Kiln  Tile  6/3  [The  holes  in  the  kiln 
tiles  through  which  hot  air  rose  to  dry  the  grain  gradually  filled 
up,  and  so  had  to  be  cleaned  out  periodically.] 

Water  Proof  Hat  W.G. A.  £1 .  ig.  o. 

Fee  of  2  Guineas  paid  to  Dr.  McDonnell  to  see  Wm.  Montgomery 
(Carpenter)  and  £3.  £.  4^  advanced  during  his  illness. 

42 1  lb  Ling  @  3 14  lb  Cod  @  id  and  3  Lobsters  3/9. 

James  Andrews  lost  at  Cards  6/8. 

26  Four  year  old  Heifers  £27^.  o.  o. 

In  1 8  2  £  Charles  followed  Robert  to  Dublin  University,  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  being  conferred  on  the 
latter  on  13  July  1830.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  John  with 
reference  to  Charles,  Robert  said: 


13  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 

5th  March  1828 

My  dear  John, 

My  budgets  to  you  have  hitherto  resembled  those  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Nicholas  Vansittart  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  I  shall  by  this  post  give  you  one  of  those  plain  and  lucid 
statements  in  which  ‘prosperity  Robinson’  now  Lord  Goderich, 
delighted  -  So  here  goes  to  give  jou  a  journal  and  to  make  as 
condemned  criminals  say,  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

On  Saturday  I  brought  down  McDonnell,  he  saw  Charles  was  in 
a  high  fever,  but  the  cause,  at  that  time,  could  not  be  discovered  — 
On  Sunday  the  fever  increased,  cause  still  concealed  -  On  that  day 
I  engaged  a  Nurse  tender  for  the  night  work  —  On  Monday  at 
midday  McD.  had  subdued  the  fever  and  then  discovered  symptoms 
which  in  his  opinion  evinced  the  presence  of  one  of  those  spurious 
kinds  of  small  pox,  which  it  is  now  uncontestably  proved  will 
sometimes  occur  after  the  most  careful  and  skilful  vaccination. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  alarming  symptoms  which 
followed,  the  calling  in  of  Dr  Jackson,  ‘the  first  for  this  com¬ 
plaint  in  Dublin’,  and  the  ‘politeness  and  extraordinarily  kind 
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and  deeply  interested  attention  of  Dr  McDonnell’  (to  which  a 
whole  page  is  devoted)  finishing  with: 

The  expense  you  may  conceive  will  be  heavy,  but  when  I  am 
obliged  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
I  shall  never  for  a  moment  suffer  the  question  of  expense  to  come 
before  me  in  opposition,  to  what  I  think  prudent  -  There  is  no 
danger  of  infection  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  not  be  any  marks  — 

Write  me  directions  for  my  guidance  - 

Ever  Yours  R.A. 

Charles  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1832,  and  became  a 
Q.C.  in  185-8. 

Meantime,  in  1822,  James  Andrews  junior  was  admitted  a 
solicitor,  commencing  business  in  60  Donegall  Street,  Belfast, 
with  a  Dublin  address  at  55  Summer  Hill,  and  when  his  brother 
Joseph  was  admitted  in  1828,  he  took  him  into  partnership. 

Early  in  1825-  a  number  of  gentlemen,  mostly  connected  with 
the  linen  trade,  met  in  Belfast  with  the  object  of  forming  a  com¬ 
pany  to  erect  a  spinning  mill.  John  Andrews  was  appointed 
secretary  and  instructed  to  get  estimates  for  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  from  Lawson  &  Walker  of  Leeds,  to  apply  to  the  Linen 
Board  for  a  grant,  and  to  advertise  in  the  English  and  Scottish 
papers  for  a  manager.  A  letter  received  at  the  time  by  John 
Andrews  from  one  of  the  members  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the 
subscribers,  but  it  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  a  reference 
to  another  matter  which  agitated  the  country  for  many  years. 

Vitriol  Island 
Lisburn 
19  April  1823-. 

Dear  Andrews, 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  any  application  to  the  Linen  Board 
but  as  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
I  submit  to  your  better  judgement.  I  have  not  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  subscribers  as  I  handed  the  complete  list  to  Mr.  Charters  on 
his  being  appointed  to  complete  the  Subscription  list.  I  shall  how¬ 
ever  from  memory  put  down  all  I  can  recollect,  your  own  memory 
may  supply  any  deficiency. 

James  and  John  Richardson  J.  S.  Ferguson 
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John  McCance 
Alex.  Stewart 
Willm.  Hunter 
John  Charley 
W.  J.  Moore 
Will  Gray 
Thos.  Ekenhead 
Mathew  Charley 


Willm.  Barbour 
John  Charters 
John  Roberts 
Chas.  Casement 
Jas.  Ferguson 
W.  McKibbin 
Will  Hayes 
Ben  Haughton 


I  would  have  written  by  yesterday’s  post  but  I  was  from  home. 

There  is  a  requisition  sent  to  Mr.  McCance  to  call  a  Meeting  of 
the  County  Down  to  petition  relative  to  the  Com  Laws,  from  the 
names  signed  I  suppose  to  have  no  change  made,  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciples  except  those  of  selfishness,  I  know  not!  Surely  when  the 
free  trade  system  is  trying  on  every  manufacture  we  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  a  right  to  say  Free  trade  in  Com  as  well  as  every  other 
article. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Downpatrick  on  this  day  week  or 
Wednesday  I  am  not  sure  which.  You  must  attend  and  make  a 
speech  for  free  com  trade. 

Yours  most  truly, 

W.  J.  Handcock. 


Although  a  manager  was  practically  engaged,  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  project  had  been  abandoned.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
clear  but  perhaps  the  invention  of  the  wet  spinning  process, 
which  had  just  been  announced,  was  the  chief  influence.  Pre¬ 
viously,  fine  yarns  could  only  be  spun  by  hand  on  the  wheel, 
therefore  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  erect  a  spinning  mill, 
capable  of  making  coarse  yarns  alone,  which  might  have  been 
obsolete  before  it  had  started. 

Another  adverse  influence  would  have  been  the  refusal  of  the 
Linen  Board  to  help  the  enterprise,  as  about  this  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  advised  the  Board  that  they  did  not  intend  to  ask  Parliament 
for  a  grant  to  help  the  linen  manufacture  for  1828.  The  Board 
sent  a  letter  to  the  leading  members  of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland 
asking  their  personal  opinion  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Board  should  be  discontinued,  and  if  so,  should  any  of  its 
regulations  be  carried  on  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

John  Andrews,  as  one  of  those  whose  opinion  was  thus  sought, 
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agreed  with  the  trade  in  general,  that  the  Linen  Board  should  be 
wound  up  but  that  certain  of  its  regulations  should  be  retained. 

V 

On  2 5  August  1826,  John  Andrews  was  married  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bruce  at  Cabin  Hill,  Belfast,  to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Drennan,  m.d.,  a  name  well  known  in  Ireland. 

Dr  Drennan,  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  in  the  early  days  of  that  body,  had  stood  his 
trial  for  treason  and  had  been  acquitted.  He,  like  all  his  com¬ 
patriots,  was  strongly  against  the  Union  with  England,  and  never 
became  reconciled  to  it.  He  was  a  poet  of  recognized  ability  and 
was  the  first  person  to  apply  the  expression  ‘Emerald  Isle’  to 
Ireland. 

At  a  cost  of  some  £^00,  ‘Uraghamore’  in  Comber,  was  either 
rebuilt  or  enlarged  by  John  Andrews  for  his  bride,  but  it  was  a 
full  year  after  the  wedding  before  it  was  ready  for  their  occupation. 

In  1830,  John  Andrews  became  agent  of  Lord  Londonderry’s 
estates.  Like  many  of  the  Irish  landholders  of  the  time,  Lord 
Londonderry  was  often  in  financial  difficulties,  and  he  often 
borrowed  money  from  the  Firm.  In  183-1,  three  years  before  the 
Marquis’s  death,  he  actually  owed  the  Firm  over  £3,000. 

The  relations  between  his  Lordship  and  the  Firm  were 
extremely  good,  as  this  letter  shows : 

Wynyard  Park, 

Octr.  4th  1833- 

Gentlemen, 

In  reply  to  your  Letter  of  30th  Ult.  received  this  day,  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  You  that  nothing  would  give  me  more  sincere  pleasure, 
than  consenting  to  any  arrangement  that  might  be  satisfactory  to 
You  —  from  the  very  high  value  I  set  upon  the  Services  and  friendship 
of  Mr.  John  Andrews,  and  the  very  great  reason  I  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  faithful  and  invaluable  Services  to  me,  and  I  feel  all  his 
Delicacy  in  himself  steering  clear  of  all  this  Question. 

My  wish  is,  merely  to  be  certain  that  in  any  Act  of  Renewal  of 
Lease  & c.  I  do  not  do  that  which  my  successor  might  upbraid  me 
for.  To  obviate  this,  to  comply  with  yr.  wishes  and  suggestions  as 
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far  as  possible  and  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  person,  whom  I  know 
Mr.  John  Andrews  esteems,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Ker  and  sent 
him  yr.  letter,  with  a  request  that  he  will  let  his  Agent  Mr. 
Stephenson  say  what  is  right  and  proper  to  be  done  by  me  and  trust 
this  plan  will  be  congenial  with  yr.  wishes. 

I  remain  Gent. 

Ever  Yrs.  very  faithfully  &  try. 

Vane  Londonderry. 

John  Andrews  took  a  very  active  part  in  public  life.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Co.  Down  in  1828,  and  a  magistrate 
about  the  same  time. 

In  1832  he  was  one  of  a  body  of  twelve  commissioners,  which 
included  Lords  Londonderry  and  Dufferin,  ‘Appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  actual  survey  and  estimate  of  a  new  mail 
coach  road  from  Downpatrick  to  Belfast,  passing  through  Killy- 
leach,  Killinchy,  Comber,  breadth  of  thirty-two  feet’. 

He  was  also,  in  1833,  one  of  seven  of  a  Committee  of  Appeal 
on  Valuation  for  the  barony  of  Ards,  and  one  of  twelve  appointed 
in  1836  ‘to  communicate  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  respecting  a 
new  Bridge  at  Belfast’,  in  place  of  the  old  Long  Bridge  which  was 
erected  in  1682.  The  proposed  new  bridge  was  the  present 
Queen’s  Bridge,  opened  in  1842. 

He  was  on  the  Council  (later  chairman)  of  the  Chemico 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster,  formed  in  1 846 ;  on  the  committee 
of  the  North  East  Agricultural  Association,  revived  in  185-4,  when 
he  was  referred  to  as  an  authority  on  farming;  and  lastly,  he  had 
the  honour  in  1857  of  serving  as  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of 
Down. 

Shortly  after  becoming  the  Londonderry  Estate  agent,  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  scientific  farming,  which  was  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  tenants,  not  only  in  North  Down,  but  to  those  on 
the  Londonderry  estate  in  Co.  Donegal. 

His  activity  caused  some  unknown  individual  to  compose,  in 
a  spirit  of  good-natured  badinage,  some  verses  In  his  honour. 

The  name  obviously  must  be  pronounced  with  three  syllables, 
as  in  the  colloquial  form  of  Aneras  or  Anerews,  the  accent  being 
on  the  first  syllable. 
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There  is  a  man  in  Comber  town, 

At  least  I  understand  there  is, 

And  o’er  the  parish  up  and  down, 
You’ll  hear  the  name  -  John  Andrews. 

Where’er  in  market  town  or  fair, 

A  linen  buyer’s  stand  there  is, 

As  sure  as  you  will  travel  there, 

You’ll  see  and  hear  -  John  Andrews. 

For  He  is  in  the  linen  trade, 

As  many  a  good  man  there  is, 

And  money  in  it  he  has  made, 
Industrious  —  John  Andrews. 

Yet  as  to  linen  —  little  cares, 

He  for  service  of  a  laundress, 

For  tawdry  shirts  he  often  wears, 

The  slovenly  —  John  Andrews. 

His  trousers  too,  they  fit  so  loose, 

And  seem  to  hang  suspenderless, 

But  what  cares  he!  or  what’s  the  use 
To  tittivate  —  John  Andrews. 

As  he’s  the  greatest  man  where’er 
Lord  Londonderry’s  land  there  is, 

For  he  the  Agency  does  bear, 

And  none  is  like  —  John  Andrews. 

No  catspaw  to  the  landlord  he, 

For  none  of  tenant  fonder  is, 

Though  most  of  all  the  cash  we  pay, 

Is  fingered  by  —  John  Andrews. 

And  greatly  do  the  tenants  praise 
(Where  money  in  the  hand  there  is) 
Those  farming  plans  and  gainful  ways, 
Propounded  by  —  John  Andrews. 

Tis  only  he  who  owes  his  gale, 

(And  always  more  than  one  there  is) 
That  says  ‘those  farming  plans  will  fail 
To  pay  the  rent’  -  John  Andrews. 
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Is  there  a  man  who  justice  deals? 

Aye,  that  with  even  hand  there  is, 

It’s  he !  a  rogue  or  ruffian  feels 
The  justice  of  -  John  Andrews. 

For  he’s  a  magistrate  besides 
His  other  callings,  and  there  is 
No  case  he  hears,  but  he  decides 
As  well  becomes  —  John  Andrews. 

Milk  and  Meal  is  the  best  of  food, 

And  won’t  like  bacon  sunder  us, 

Nor  beef  and  praties  are  so  good 
For  people  —  Says  John  Andrews. 

And  let  folks  sneer  at  stirabout, 

And  ridicule  or  slander  us, 

What  need  we  care,  without  a  doubt 
We’ll  sup  it  like  —  John  Andrews. 

My  wife  and  I  will  hire  a  horse, 

We’ll  make  him  trot  and  draw  us 
To  Comber  town,  and  then  across 
The  Square  to  see  —  John  Andrews. 

John  Andrews  !  John  Andrews  ! 

Our  throats  shall  like  a  blunderbuss 
Proclaim  the  way  the  thunder  does, 

Whillabaloo !  —  John  Andrews. 

James  Andrews  also  took  a  great  interest  in  farming  and  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
North  East  Society  formed  in  1826,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society.  Each  year  up  to  1834  he  took 
prizes  for  one  class  of  stock  or  another. 

In  1830: 

The  emulation  in  the  sweep  stake  side  of  the  Show  Yard  was  com¬ 
paratively  little.  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Felgate 
had  this  quarter,  in  a  great  measure  to  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
cows  exhibited  by  Mr.  Andrews  were  certainly  of  the  very  first 
order;  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  were  afterwards  sold  to 
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Mr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow  and  shipped  the  same  evening  on  board 
the  Eclipse  Steamer. 

In  1832  both  James  and  his  son  John  took  prizes  for  cattle, 
James  also  gaining  the  first  and  fourth  premiums  for  cheese. 

In  1834  the  Society  appears  to  have  sunk  into  a  condition  of 
suspended  animation,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  and  was  not 
revived  again  till  185-4. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  for  several  years  may  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble,  as  many  tenants,  particularly 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  in  consequence  the  landlords  were  unable  to  pay  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


VI 

In  addition  to  their  interest  in  agriculture  the  Andrews  family 
as  a  whole  were  fond  of  gardening,  a  taste  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  generation. 

Michael  of  Ardoyne  was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Belfast 
Horticultural  Society  and  a  regular  exhibitor,  while  Isaac’s  name 
in  particular  appeared  as  a  prizewinner  for  many  years,  not  only 
in  Comber  but  in  Newtownards,  Downpatrick  and  Belfast. 

The  Belfast  News-Letter  of  27  February  1835-  reported  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  the  5th  February, 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture  have  to  report  that  in  consequence 
of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Society  in  July  last,  of  the  Gold  Medal, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  cause  of  the  recent  partial  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  this  evil,  1 1  Essays  have  been  sent  in.  The  Committee  have 
carefully  read  the  several  Essays,  with  very  great  interest  and  satis¬ 
faction.  It  becomes,  however,  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  to  select 
that  one  which  appears  to  them  the  most  deserving  of  the  Medal. 
They  have  therefore  to  report  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
Essay  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Andrews  of  Comber  in  the  County  of 
Down,  is  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

The  crop  failure  referred  to  was  not  caused  by  the  now  well- 
known  potato  disease,  as  this  only  occurred  in  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  in  1840,  but  according  to  the  Essay,  to  such  factors  as 
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faulty  cultivation,  planting  immature  seed  and  unsuitable  soil 
manure. 

The  Essay  was  under  four  main  headings,  ‘Botanical’,  ‘His¬ 
torical’,  ‘Physiological’  and  ‘Agricultural,  Chemical  and  Econo¬ 
mical’,  and  William  G.  went  to  great  trouble  in  collecting  his 
facts,  corresponding  with  practical  farmers  and  scientists  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom.  Letters  from  Dr  McDonnell  of  Belfast  and 
Thomas  Andrews,  who  was  then  working  for  his  medical  degree, 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  chemical  side  of  the 
investigation. 

Oct.  26,  1834. 

Dear  Wm, 

I  am  much  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  enquiry  with  which 
you  are  engaged,  and  would  like  greatly  to  promote  it,  but  I  have 
not  the  necessary  qualifications  for  examining  into  the  Chemistry 
of  the  Extract  you  have  sent  me  —  nor  is  there  any  person  except 
Thomas,  here,  whom  I  know,  that  is  much  acquainted  with  such 
researches  -  and  he  is  so  occupied,  just  now,  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  divert  his  attention  from  the  objects  of  his  College  Course, 
although  I  see  he  has  a  great  desire  to  oblige  both  you  and  me. 

When  your  Brother  gave  me  your  last  note  I  was  hurried,  and 
did  not  sufficiently  advert  to  the  last  line  in  it,  saying  that  you 
wished  to  see  me  on  Sunday  here  —  it  is  now  far  advanced  and  I  fear, 
by  not  writing,  I  have  hindered  you  from  coming  —  I  am  always  glad 
to  talk  with  you  on  all  subjects. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  determine  the  Spec :  Grav :  of  the  different 
kinds  of flavor  -  or  of  the  Extract  —  I  have  not  myself  been  exercised 
in  that  sort  of  trial  —  Thomas  says  that  you  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  taking  the  Spec.  Grav.  of  common  things  as  he  is, 
but  a  powder  is  more  difficult  than  a  liquid  or  a  solid,  and  one  must 
proceed  in  a  different  manner  -  I  suppose  that  if  the  different  kinds 
of  flavour  were  made  into  Balls  of  Bread,  baked  together,  then 
varnished,  so  as  not  to  embide  water,  that  we  would  approximate 
to  the  truth  —  there  are  other  methods  also  that  I  have  been  thinking 
of,  but  it  is  a  folly  to  make  guesses  upon  such  points  —  the  Chemistry 
of  all  organised  Bodies  is  so  difficult  that  I  constantly  look  at  it  in  a 
kind  of  despair,  and  I  believe  you  must  content  yourself  with  a 
superficial  view  of  it  and  believe  me  always  — 

Your  obliged  friend  J.  McDonnell. 
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Dear  William, 

I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  give  you  any  assistance  in  your 
investigations  which  is  within  my  power  -  I  have  a  tolerably  accurate 
beam  and  weights  which  will  enable  us  without  much  difficulty  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravities  of  the  different  kinds  of  potato. 

If  you  are  disengaged  either  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next  you  will 
find  me  either  here  or  at  Dr.  McDonnell’s  during  the  whole  fore¬ 
noon  and  we  can  then  proceed  to  work  — 

With  kind  remembrance  to  all  at  Comber 

I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Andrews 

Just  ten  years  later  Isaac  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  for  draining 
his  land  at  his  own  expense,  all  the  claimants  being  from  the 
north. 

William  G.  Andrews  was  also  an  expert  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  and  a  long  article,  written  by  him  on  this  subject,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Belfast  News-Letter  as  a  special  supplement  on  2^ 
March  1834,  his  introductory  remarks  being  largely  applicable 

The  rapid  march  of  improvement  in  every  art  and  pursuit,  which 
signalises  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  of  late  years  been  eminently 
conspicuous  in  the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland. 

Our  linen  fabrics  have  extended  in  variety,  and  risen  in  quality 
and  estimation ;  and  do  not  now  require  the  protection  of  duties  or 
the  aid  of  bounties,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  those  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  either  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  markets.  Much 
of  this  improvement  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  skill  and  industry 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  Manufacture,  in  the 
construction  of  spinning  mills ;  and  however  we  may  regret  that  the 
social  and  moral  advantages  resulting  from  the  cottage  manufacture 
of  linen,  which  till  lately  brought  the  comforts  and  blessings  of 
domestic  employment  to  the  fire-sides  of  our  peasants,  cannot  be  so 
fully  realised  under  the  new  system,  we  must  admit  the  necessity 
of  conforming  to  the  improvements  of  the  age,  lest  this  branch  of 
manufacture  should  like  others  which  preceded  it,  be  absorbed  by 
the  superior  enterprise  and  capital  of  our  elder  sister,  even  should 
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we  not  be  overpowered  by  the  superior  material  and  cheaper  labour 
of  the  Continent.  The  skill  and  industry  of  the  manufacturer  have 
however,  unhappily,  far  outrun  those  of  the  farmer,  who  is  content 
to  jog  on  in  the  paths  of  his  remotest  ancestor. 

We  have  got  mills  to  spin  the  finest  yams;  but  to  the  disgrace 
and  heavy  loss  of  the  flax  grower  the  spinner  must  go  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  for  the  material,  and  the  irregular,  ill-managed  Irish  flax  is 
consigned  to  secondary  purposes  at  low  prices. 

Michael  Andrews  of  Ardoyne  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1834,  and  in  the  following  year  at  the 
second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  Irish  Manufacturers  and  Works  of  Art, 

The  highest  honour  the  Gold  Medal  having  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
M.  Andrews  for  specimens  of  his  beautiful  linens  and  damasks, 
proves  satisfactorily,  that  enterprise,  genius  and  perseverence  will 
be  sure  in  the  end  to  secure  both  honour  and  reward.  As  a  proof 
of  this  Mr.  Andrews’  contract  for  supplying  the  King’s  Household 
with  table-linen  &c.  still  continues;  and  splendid  damask  dinner 
suits  (King’s  pattern)  are  still  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  demand  for  Mr.  Andrews’s  productions,  it  is 
quite  delightful  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  buildings  of  Ardoyne 
are  on  the  increase;  and  the  clean  comfortable  appearance  of  the 
workmen  and  their  families  is  a  most  enlivening  sight. 

About  this  time  the  Northern  Whig,  in  publishing  a  short  poem 
about  the  village  of  Ardoyne  at  Edenderry,  said  of  its  owner  — 
‘Mr.  Andrews  has  ever  had  the  singular  merit  of  paying  his  work¬ 
men  the  very  highest  wages,  —  the  most  humble  of  whom  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  live  happy  and  comfortable.’ 

Now  broadly  beams  the  evening  sun 

On  villas  white,  and  woodlands  green; 

And  haply  where  the  eye  may  run, 

Beneath  the  bright  and  blue  serene, 

Where  Art  delights  and  Nature  charms, 

In  Eden’s  calm  and  cultured  vale, 

'  * 

And  plenty  smiles,  and  beauty  warms, 

The  rising  village  let  me  hail, 

Fair  is  the  village  of  Ardoyne  ! 

And  happy  are  the  inmates  there, 
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Where  health  and  labour  sweetly  join 
To  banish  poverty  and  care, 

Sweet  village,  where  I’ve  often  been ! 

Prosperity  and  peace  be  thine ; 

And  hallowed  ever  be  the  scene, 

Where  many  an  hour  of  bliss  was  mine. 

VII 

Owing  to  the  expansion  of  both  the  linen  and  flour  businesses 
at  Comber,  and  the  great  inconvenience  and  loss  suffered  in  the 
summer  time  by  the  lack  of  water  to  keep  the  machinery  running, 
the  Firm  decided  early  in  1834  to  install  a  steam-engine. 

William  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  was  asked  to  submit  plans 
and  estimates,  but  these  when  received  were  much  too  elaborate 
and  costly,  and  although  afterwards  amended  to  a  moderate  total, 
his  general  scheme  did  not  seem  to  have  pleased. 

W.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  of  Bilston,  near  Birmingham,  were  next 
approached  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  their  estimate  had  been 
accepted,  provided  they  would  give  the  usual  guarantees  of 
workmanship,  and  deliver  the  engine  and  boiler  before  May 
1835-.  No  reply  was  received,  however,  to  letters  asking  for 
plans  to  allow  the  engine  and  boiler  house  to  be  built,  and  so 
William  G.  Andrews  wrote  on  7  April  1835-  cancelling  the 
arrangement.  This  letter  crossed  with  one  from  Baldwin  con¬ 
taining  the  plans,  but  still  no  guarantees,  and  as  the  plant  could 
not  then  be  delivered  in  time  the  negotiations  ended. 

In  the  meantime,  William  G.  had  interviewed  H.  &  R.  Baird 
in  Glasgow,  and  by  the  end  of  April  the  contract  with  this  firm 
was  closed  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  laid  in 
May. 

The  engine  was  of  twenty  horse  power,  arranged  to  assist 
either  the  flour  mill  or  bleach  works  as  occasion  demanded,  the 
trial  taking  place  on  24  December  183^.  The  primitive  nature 
of  the  installation  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Baird  a 
month  later. 

We  also  expected  to  have  heard  either  from  you  or  Mr.  Todd 
respecting  the  Steam  Index  similar  to  the  one  he  inspected  at  the 
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Belfast  Mills,  without  which  we  consider  that  part  very  incomplete ; 
and  he  will  have  informed  you  that  we  find  it  almost  universally 
the  case,  that  each  Boiler  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  is 
furnished  with  a  separate  float  to  show  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
Boiler  without  screwing  off  the  Man-hole  cover  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  had  but  one  trial  of  the  Steam  Engine  since  Mr.  Todd  left 
us,  and  our  opinion  is  unchanged  that  it  will  require  adjustment  in 
some  way  to  bring  the  Engine  to  perfection. 

When  we  begin  to  work  it  constantly  we  will  learn  from  experi¬ 
ence  what  may  be  requisite,  and  Mr.  James  Baird  when  coming  to 
Ireland  on  other  business  will  have  full  opportunity  to  judge  for 
himself. 

Baird’s  account  for  the  engine  and  boiler  was  settled  for  £640 
odd,  the  engine  house,  chimney,  etc,  raising  the  total  cost  to  some 
£1,200. 

On  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning  of  the  6-7  January  1839, 
an  extraordinary  hurricane,  ever  afterwards  called  ‘The  Big 
Wind’,  occurred. 

At  Comber  the  Distillery  belonging  to  Johnston  &  Miller  was 
entirely  thrown  down.  The  other  Distillery  has  also  been  injured 
and  the  chimney  of  Mr.  Andrews’  Flour  Mill  is  levelled  to  the 
• 

No  steps  were  taken  to  rebuild  the  chimney  till  August,  when 
7,000  circular  bricks  were  bought  from  R.  &  G.  Marshall,  of 
Glasgow,  at  per  1,000  free  on  board  at  the  Broomielaw. 

As  rectangular  bricks  had  been  used  to  build  the  first  chimney, 
no  doubt  the  circular  variety  was  employed  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  permanent  job,  a  hope  which  has  been  realized  as  the  second 
chimney  still  stands  up  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Hundreds  of  ships  were  wrecked  round  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles  in  ‘The  Big  Wind’,  several  of  which  carried  linens.  These 
latter,  when  salvaged,  were  auctioned  by  the  underwriters.  One 
firm,  Claypole  &  Co.,  speculated  in  some  23,000  yards,  which 
were  sent  to  Comber  to  be  refinished.  The  cost  of  this  operation 
was  over  £130  and  judging  by  James  Andrews  &  Sons  report  on 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  goods  when  ready  for  market,  it 
is  unlikely  any  profit  was  made  by  the  Messrs  Claypole  on  their 
speculation. 

1 
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After  the  steam-engine  was  installed,  the  reorganization  of  the 
works  was  proceeded  with.  Towards  the  end  of  1836  a  letter  to 
William  &  Henry  Brown  of  Chester  (a  firm  which  had  been 
buying  Comber  linen  since  1 760,  or  perhaps  earlier)  finished  with : 

Our  W.G.A.  is  up  to  the  neck  in  sand,  mortar,  brick,  iron,  &c. 
&c.  superintending  our  improvements,  which  when  completed 
will  make  us  very  comfortable. 

The  improvements  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  provision  of 
more  power,  which  was  necessary  to  drive  more  machinery.  To 
obtain  this,  new  water-wheels  had  to  be  erected,  and  when  the 
reconstruction  was  complete  there  were  actually  four  of  these, 
each  operating  different  sections  of  the  works,  and  in  addition  one 
at  Castlebeg  for  the  beetling  engine  and  another  at  the  Corn 
Mill.  The  largest  of  these  new  wheels  was  constructed  by  Ritchie 
&  McLaine,  one  of  the  early  shipbuilding  firms  of  Belfast. 

An  improvement  of  another  sort,  completed  early  in  1837, 
was  described  as  follows : 

We  have  now  effectually  succeeded  in  securing  and  completing 
a  Pool  of  beautiful,  pure  soft  water,  superior,  we  think,  to  any  we 
have  seen,  which  will  be  of  infinite  Value  in  finishing  the  nicer 
Articles. 

The  Pool,  which  has  always  been  known  as  the  Spring  Dam, 
was  excavated  by  the  side  of  the  bleach  works  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  and  fifty  feet  diameter,  the  sides  being  most  sub¬ 
stantially  built  with  cut  stone. 

The  first  result  of  the  improvements  was  a  journey  by 
William  G.  to  Valencienne  and  Cambrai,  where  he  arranged  with 
agents  to  buy  and  ship  unbleached  cambrics,  as  and  when  re¬ 
quired,  and  act  as  salesmen  for  the  Comber  linens.  The  latter 
business,  however,  scarcely  got  under  way  when  the  French 
Government  killed  it  by  duties. 

Handkerchiefs  were  also  added  to  the  sales  list,  and  the  firm 
either  stocked  or  procured  a  large  variety  of  linen  goods  for  their 
customers. 

Towards  the  end  of  1833  arrangements  were  made  with  a  Mr 
Hugh  McCoughtry,  who  was  then  living  at  Larchfield,  Tandragee, 
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to  manufacture  linen,  but  whether  this  was  done  in  a  factory, 
or  whether  McCoughtry  merely  engaged  a  number  of  weavers 
to  make  the  desired  qualities  in  their  own  homes  cannot  be 
determined. 

On  1 8  August  1834,  James  Andrews  &  Sons  wrote  to 
McCoughtry: 

Respecting  the  Manufacturing  business  we  own  we  are  becoming 
afraid  that  the  Cloth  that  has  been  making  will  do  harm  to  the 
whole.  We  wish  you  to  draw  in  as  much  as  possible  and  only  to 
keep  the  very  best  of  your  weavers  till  we  can  have  a  general 
examination  and  consultation  on  the  subject. 

Again  on  the  2  $  August 

Respecting  the  Manufacturing  we  cannot  help  feeling  anxious.  If 
they  prove  unsuitable,  they  will  be  a  heavy  handfull.  Our  Isaac  A. 
is  now  absent  on  an  excursion  to  the  Causeway.  On  his  return 
Thomas  &  he  will  pay  you  a  visit  to  look  into  and  consult  with  you 
about  your  whole  Manufacturing  proceedings. 

Finis  was  put  to  the  manufacturing  business,  as  far  as  the 
firm  was  concerned,  by  a  letter  dated  19  September: 

Having  been  again  engaged  in  handling  some  of  the  white  linens 
of  your  Manufacture,  we  are  all  completely  frightened  about  them. 
We  fear  that  a  great  part  of  what  has  been  made  both  coarse  and 
fine  must  be  sacrificed  as  inferior  Cloth.  We  have  been  proceeding 
quite  too  rashly,  without  knowing  what  we  were  doing.  The  Yam 
we  fear  has  been  inferior,  and  generally  the  deficiency  of  Weft  is  so 
great,  that  when  bleached,  they  turn  out  poor  slack  ugly  Cloth.  We 
are  desirous  however  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  you,  and  as  we 
will  all  be  at  home  on  Thursday  next,  we  think  it  better  to  give  you 
early  intimation  that  you  may  have  the  statements  of  everything 
connected  with  the  manufacturing,  showing  the  Cloth  and  Yam 
in  hand,  ready  to  bring  with  you,  and  we  beg  you  may  come  down 
from  Tandragee  on  Wednesday,  so  that  we  can  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  enter  upon  the  subject.  Our  present  feeling  is  that  we  must  look 
to  prime  Market  Cloth  for  everything  except  the  very  prime 
superior  Millspun,  which  we  get  from  Dunbar  and  Stewart  and 
perhaps  we  may  be  able  in  that  way  to  extend  our  Operations  in 
the  Markets,  but  we  apprehend  we  must  wind  up  the  Manufacturing. 
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VIII 

In  July  1835^  Joseph  Andrews  died.  In  a  personal  letter  to  Hugh 
McCoughtry  of  27  July  1835^  announcing  his  death,  John  Andrews 
wrote : 

Our  places  of  business  are  closed  since  Friday  night,  on  that  day 
we  had  the  melancholy  task  of  attending  the  death  bed  of  our 

inking.  The  Interment  will 

take  place  tomorrow  morning. 

Joseph  had  married  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  William 
Johnson  of  Fortfield,  Belfast.  Her  brother,  William  Gilliland 
Johnson,  became  Mayor  of  Belfast  and  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  in  1849. 

Joseph  left  one  son,  also  called  Joseph,  who  died  in  his  four¬ 
teenth  year. 

James  Andrews’s  third  son,  Thomas,  died  unmarried  on  29  May 
1838  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.  In  a  business  letter  to  Priest 
Ormiston  of  Bread  Street,  London,  whose  sister  Eliza  married 
Michael  Andrews  of  Ardoyne  in  1845-,  William  G.  Andrews 
wrote : 

On  my  arrival  in  Liverpool  on  Friday  night  I  received  the  Mourn¬ 
ful  intelligence  of  my  Brother  Thomas’  decease  —  My  Sister  Mary  is 
now  confined  in  consequence  of  her  attendance  upon  him,  but  she 
is  doing  well,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  as  well  as  we 
could  expect. 

Thomas’s  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  business,  and  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  the  firm’s  first  commercial  traveller  for  linen. 
In  introducing  this  gentleman,  by  name  W.  G.  Taylor,  to  a 
customer,  William  G.  Andrews  wrote: 

Since  I  saw  you  we  have  met  with  a  great  family  affliction  in  the 
death  of  a  Brother;  and  I  am  obliged  in  consequence  to  give  up 
travelling,  and  to  take  his  place  at  home. 

A  second  representative,  W.  S.  Large,  was  engaged  in  1841, 
and  a  third,  Robert  Richmond,  in  1846,  when  Isaac  also  retired 
from  travelling.  Although  the  selling  department  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  18^2  by  the  inclusion  of  Richard  J.  Talbot,  the 
brothers  continued  to  look  after  the  London  customers  personally. 


beloved  brother,  who  has  so  long  been  s 
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This  arrangement  was  convenient,  because  frequent  journeys 
had  to  be  made  to  London  to  buy  wheat,  generally  undertaken  by 
William  G.,  the  firm’s  expert. 

The  demand  for  white  flour  had  now  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  sufficient  wheat  was  not  being  grown  locally  to  keep 
the  Comber  mill  supplied,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  suitable  to 
make  the  strong  flour  which  was  necessary  for  the  yeast  bread 
baked  in  Belfast  and  other  towns.  Most  of  the  wheat  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time  was  obtained  from  Con¬ 
tinental  countries  such  as  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland  and  France; 
London  being  the  principal  port  of  entry,  although  considerable 
quantities  came  in  through  Leith  and  Liverpool.  It  was  not  till 
the  United  States  started  exporting  in  a  large  way,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventies,  that  Liverpool  became  the  chief  port  of  the 
grain  trade. 

The  first  Canadian  wheat  ground  at  Comber  does  not  appear 
to  have  found  favour,  judging  by  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Thomas  Laurie,  Comber,  14th  Oct.  1836. 

Glasgow. 

The  Canada  Wheat  has  proved  much  darker  in  Flour  than  we 
expected,  and  we  find  that  we  could  not  mix  it  off  as  we  had  hoped. 
As  it  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  purpose  we  had  intended,  but 
must  be  mixed  into  a  lower  quality,  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
price  would  be  requisite.  If  you  will  make  the  price  13/-  we  will 
take  Two  Hundred  Bolls.  The  empty  bags  will  tomorrow  be  sent 
to  Messrs.  McTear,  Belfast  to  be  returned  to  you. 

It  was  only  considered  good  enough  to  make  second  quality 
flour.  It  would,  however,  have  been  winter  sown  wheat  from 
Ontario,  and  not  in  the  least  like  the  magnificent  spring  variety 
afterwards  produced  on  the  western  prairies,  where  wheat¬ 
growing  was  then  only  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Comber,  30th  July  1839. 

Mr.  James  Ross, 

Carlisle. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  are  interested  in  the  Manufacture  of  flour  as  well  as  linens, 
and  we  have  received  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Carr  of  Carlisle  being 
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an  extensive  fancy  Biscuit  Baker,  and  we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  to 
you  in  confidence  and  beg  you  may  inform  us  if  he  be  respectable 
and  trust  worthy  -  Should  your  report  be  favourable  we  will  write 
him  and  should  you  have  his  acquaintance  and  be  enabled  to  recom¬ 
mend  us  so  as  to  get  a  trial  for  flour  we  will  be  obliged. 

Yours  very  respectfully 

James  Andrews  &  Sons. 

The  report  was  of  course  satisfactory,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Comber  firm  must  have  called,  as  Mr  Carr  was  supplied  with 
a  twenty-seven-yard  piece  of  household  linen  costing  5-45.  No 
orders  for  flour  were  obtained,  however,  as  Mr  Carr  was  both 
miller  and  biscuit  manufacturer,  as  his  descendants  are  today. 

James  Andrews  died  on  2  July  1841,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
The  obituary  notice  in  the  Belfast  News-Letter  read : 

Died  on  the  2d  inst.  at  his  residence  in  Comber,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.  James  Andrews,  Esq.  In  the  death  of  this  highly  respect¬ 
able  and  most  amiable  gentleman,  Society  has  been  deprived  of  one 
of  its  most  useful  members.  He  was  truly  liberal  in  principle,  and 
most  benevolent  in  action.  The  great  characteristics  of  his  life 
were  —  charity  and  good  will  to  men  of  all  denominations.  His  loss 
is  deeply  felt  both  by  his  family  and  by  an  extensive,  warm  and 
attached  circle  of  friends. 

The  last  public  meeting  attended  by  James  Andrews  was  that 
of  the  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  held  in  the  1st 
Rosemary  Street  Church,  Belfast,  on  2  5  May  1841,  ‘with  reference 
to  the  present  state  of  their  connection  with  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution’.  Having  been  voted  into  the  chair  at  one  o’clock  he 
presided  till  six,  when  feeling  unwell  he  retired  in  favour  of  his 
cousin  Michael  of  Ardoyne.  He  was  taken  home  to  Comber,  but 
having  overtaxed  his  strength,  he  never  recovered.  His  great 
friends  and  brothers-in-law,  Isaac  Wm  and  Joseph  Glenny, 
followed  him  in  a  few  weeks  and  a  few  months  respectively. 
Joseph  had  been  a  solicitor  for  some  fifty  years. 
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In  the  1840’s  the  advent  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  meant  more 
business  for  the  firm. 

The  first  section  of  the  Ulster  Railway  Company’s  line  was  laid 
from  Belfast  to  Lisburn  and  opened  in  1839,  the  extension  to 
Lurgan  being  completed  in  1841 .  The  gaps  in  the  line  connecting 
Belfast  with  Dublin  were  not  closed  until  18  gg,  the  three  com¬ 
panies  in  control  amalgamating  in  1 87^  to  form  the  present  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co. 

The  line  from  Belfast  as  far  as  Lisburn  was  of  no  service  to 
the  firm  for  their  flour  trade,  the  distance  from  Comber  to 
Lisburn  being  only  a  few  miles  more  than  to  Belfast;  but,  as  the 
various  companies  laid  and  extended  their  lines,  the  flour 
followed,  till  the  whole  North  of  Ireland  could  be  reached. 

Previously  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  was  the  utmost  economic 
distance  to  which  flour  could  be  sent  by  road.  This  included 
Portadown,  Banbridge,  Castlewellan,  Strangeford,  and  Porta- 
ferry.  Excluding  Belfast,  one  of  the  best  towns  for  flour  business 
at  this  time  was  Downpatrick,  less  than  eighteen  miles  from 
Comber.  As  the  County  town  it  possessed  among  other  things  a 
jail,  where  frequent  executions  were  carried  out  in  public  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

[A  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  Comber  carters  who  enjoyed 
these  exhibitions,  and  always  managed  to  arrange  that  there  was 
flour  to  deliver  in  Downpatrick  on  the  day  of  an  execution. 

He  would  start  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  his  usual  two 
cart  loads,  so  that  he  arrived  in  time  for  the  spectacle  at  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  never  was  known  to  be  late  but  once. 

On  that  particular  morning  meeting  the  crowd  dispersing, 
one  of  them  said  to  him : 

‘What  happened  ye  the  day  Geordie  that  ye  were  late  for  the 
hangin.  It  was  the  purtiest  hangin  that  ever  ye  seen.’ 
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‘Hangin’,  repeated  Geordie  with  contempt,  ‘man  a  did  better 
nor  that— A  stoppit  at  the  Quoile  Brig  tae  see  twamen  droondit.’] 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Belfast  in  March  1845-  to  promote  a 
railway  from  Belfast  to  Holywood  and  from  Belfast  to  Comber 
and  Newtownards.  D.  R.  Ross,  m.p.,  was  chairman,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  meeting  and  John  Andrews  took  his  place. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Promoters  published  a  prospectus  of 
Belfast  &  Co.  Down  Railway’.  The  shares  were  over-subscribed 
and  included  in  the  committee  elected  by  the  shareholders  to 
promote  the  railway  in  Parliament  were  John  Andrews,  John 
Miller,  and  Guy  Stone  of  Comber. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  the  Company  was  passed 
in  June  1846,  the  Holywood  line  being  opened  in  August  1848, 
and  that  to  Comber  and  Newtownards  on  6  May  185-0.  Down¬ 
patrick  was  not  reached  till  185-9,  Donaghadee  1861,  and  New¬ 
castle  1869. 

The  coming  of  the  Railway  to  Comber  meant  a  great  change 
in  business  methods,  especially  for  the  flour  mill.  Foreign  wheat 
imported  into  Belfast  could  now  be  transported  to  Comber  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  by  road ;  and  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  instead  of  the  home-grown  wheat  ruling  the  price  of  the 
foreign,  the  latter  was  imported  freely,  carried  inland  cheaply, 
and  the  home  farmer  either  had  to  accept  a  corresponding  price 
or  stop  growing  it.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he 
eventually  stopped  growing  it. 

The  damp  climate  of  the  North  of  Ireland  was  a  contributory 
cause  in  the  decline  of  wheat  growing,  as  the  grain  had  to  be 
kiln  dried,  which  was  expensive  in  fuel  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
weight  of  from  3  per  cent  in  a  dry  season  to  6  per  cent  in  a  wet 
one.  From  the  miller’s  point  of  view  this  decreased  its  value 
very  considerably  in  comparison  with  the  dry  foreign  grain. 

In  October  1 843  the  firm  lost  a  cargo  of  wheat  on  the  vessel 
Mary  Ann  of  Arbroath.  In  a  letter  to  the  charterer  the  firm  wrote  : 

We  have  now  the  painful  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the 
following  information  which  we  give  from  the  Belfast  Commercial 
Chronicle  of  this  day  as  taken  from  the  Derry  Sentinel  the  first  and 
only  source  of  information  we  have  yet  on  the  subject. 
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‘A  correspondent  informs  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Mary  Ann  of 
Arbroath,  about  six  miles  from  Islay,  on  Wednesday  night  last, 
with  the  loss  of  all  hands  on  board,  except  a  young  seaman,  named 
Jno.  Purvis  —  Her  crew  consisted  of  five  sailors,  besides  the  Master 
David  Cargill. 

She  foundered  off  the  Runs  of  Islay  —  When  the  Captn.  found  that 
the  pumps  were  choked,  and  the  Vessel  going  down.  He  and  the 
Crew  took  to  the  boat,  but  failed  to  reach  Islay  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  N.E. 

They  failed  also  in  making  the  Mull  of  Can  tyre,  and  were  driven 
among  the  breakers  near  Port  Stewart,  and  five  of  the  six  on  board 
perished.  The  Names  are  given  David  Cargill,  Master  and  Owner  — 
An  old  man  70  years  of  age.  Peter  Cargill  the  Master’s  Son  22  yrs 
of  age.  Alexr.  Stephens  Son-in-law  of  the  Capt.  Aged  44  yrs.  George 
Shanks  and  Charles  Duke.  An  inquest  was  held  on  Thursday  on  the 
body  of  the  Captain  when  the  facts  we  have  related  were  elicited 
from  John  Purvis  the  only  Survivor.’  This  extract  from  the  Chronicle 
gives  you  the  leading  particulars  of  this  Melancholy  event  which  we 
hasten  to  get  off  by  the  first  post.  We  have  your  favor  of  the  14th 
inst  enclosing  policy  of  Insurance  upon  the  Active.  We  beg  to 
enclose  a  letter  for  poor  Cargill  which  came  to  us  on  Sunday  which 
you  will  know  how  to  dispose  of. 

In  haste,  We  are  Dear  Sirs 
Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  ANDREWS  &  SONS. 

£1 ,000  of  insurance  had  been  effected  on  the  Mary  Ann  through 
a  John  Davidson,  another  £400  had  been  placed  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  so  the  cargo  of  about  125-  tons  was  covered  up  to  its  full 
value. 

Only  one  other  cargo  of  grain  was  lost  at  sea  by  the  Comber 
firm.  In  January  1873  the  sailing  ship  Souvenir  left  Bordeaux  for 
Belfast  with  some  2^0  tons  of  wheat,  and  simply  disappeared, 
the  insurance  being  paid  by  the  underwriters  in  June. 

Isaac  Andrews  was  engaged  to  John  Davidson’s  niece,  Mary 
Anne  Drew.  Davidson  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the  three 
brothers  when  they  visited  Liverpool  on  business,  and  it  was  in 
his  home  that  Isaac  first  met  his  future  wife. 

In  return  for  his  hospitality  the  Comber  firm  periodically  sent 
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him  a  present  of  farm  and  garden  produce.  An  advice  note 
mentions  having  shipped 

for  your  own  use  4  Sacks  of  Potatoes,  and  a  Dead  Pig  sewed  up  in  a 
sack  and  addressed  on  a  Card  in  full  to  yourself.  In  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  sacks  of  Potatoes  you  will  find  some  Celery,  Carrots, 
&c.  and  in  the  inside  of  the  pig  you  will  find  a  Goose. 

James  Andrews  in  his  will  had  stated  that  ‘it  is  my  anxious 
wish  and  desire  that  my  son  Isaac  should  marry’  and  provided 
this  should  come  to  pass  left  him  an  extra  thirty  acres  of  Carney- 
sure  on  which  to  build  a  house  and  £1,000  with  which  to  build  it. 
‘Uraghamore’  was  left  to  John  and  ‘The  Old  House’  to  Margaret, 
Mary  and  his  unmarried  son  or  sons  for  life,  passing  afterwards  to 
John  or  the  latter’s  eldest  son. 

As  James  made  his  will  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
it  appears  extremely  likely  that  he  had  private  information  with 
regard  to  Isaac’s  little  affair. 

Mary  Ann  Drew  was  more  than  twenty  years  younger  than  her 
intended  husband  and  was  a  daughter  of  John  Drew,  merchant  of 
Glasgow. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  Glasgow  on  2$  April  1844,  but 
Isaac,  instead  of  building  a  house  for  his  bride,  bought  the  home 
of  the  Sitt  family  in  Comber  Square  which  had  recently  been 
auctioned.  At  a  later  date,  with  the  object  of  enlarging  his  garden, 
he  also  bought  the  adjoining  house  in  which  General  Gillespie 
was  born. 

He  immediately  set  about  demolishing  the  Gillespie  home, 
and  according  to  a  story  which  has  survived,  the  foreman  of  the 
demolition  gang  found  that  hidden  pot  of  gold  which  all  true 
Irishmen  seek  but  seldom  find.  Keeping  his  own  counsel  he 
removed  the  ‘treasure’  to  a  safe  place  at  the  dinner  hour,  and 
then  in  true  fairy-tale  style,  married  and  lived  happily  ever- 
wards . 

The  last  part  of  this  story  cannot  be  guaranteed,  but  he  is  said 
never  to  have  worked  again,  which  may  have  been  to  him  the 
height  of  bliss.  Some  of  his  descendants  live  in  Comber  to  this 
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II 

In  1 84^  the  now  well-known  potato  disease  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  In  that  year  the  crop  was  badly  damaged,  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  to  make  matters  worse  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  was  exceedingly  poor. 

In  a  crop  report  to  Ross  T.  Smyth  &  Co.  on  3  October  1845- 
the  firm  said : 

We  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  dread  ot  the  state  of  the 
Potato  Crop  is  becoming  worse  from  day  to  day,  owing  to  the 
decay  before  digging,  and  we  have  still  more  dread  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  Crop  from  contact  of  the  sound  with  the  unsound  in  the 
pits. 

Again  on  1 1  May  1846  they  wrote  to  T.  &  C.  Kingsford,  their 
London  grain  brokers : 

The  quantity  of  Potatoes  now  remaining  is  not  easily  estimated 
but  the  monstrous  price  obtained  for  them  confines  their  use  to  the 
tables  of  the  rich. 

With  regard  to  the  1846  crop  they  reported  on  3  August: 

The  Potato  Crop  all  over  Ireland  is  in  a  Melancholy  state  of  decay 
and  at  present  is  producing  a  good  deal  of  excitement  for  the 
ultimate  consequence. 

On  1 1  August : 

From  our  own  observation  and  the  report  of  others  we  consider 
the  Potato  Crop  in  a  worse  state  now  than  at  this  season  last  year, 
and  we  anticipate  more  damage  to  the  Crop  and  more  difficulty  in 
preserving  it  this  winter  than  last. 

The  Great  Famine  of  1847  will  long  be  remembered  in  Ireland. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south,  the  potato  was  practically 
the  sole  food  of  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  these  people 
were  now  facing  starvation. 

Relief  Committees  were  established  in  many  towns  of  the 
British  Isles,  to  which  money  poured  in.  Large  sums  were  also 
received  from  the  Colonies  and  America.  At  one  period  over 
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three  million  of  the  population,  out  of  a  total  of  little  more  than 
eight  million,  were  in  receipt  of  a  daily  ration. 

Although  Co.  Down  was  one  of  the  counties  least  affected 
by  the  disaster,  the  Andrews  family  gave  freely  both  of  their 
money  and  time  for  the  common  good.  The  Comber  firm  sub¬ 
scribed  both  to  the  Belfast  and  the  local  Newtownards  and 
Comber  Funds,  for  the  latter  of  which  William  G.  Andrews 
appears  to  have  acted  as  buying  agent,  one  of  his  purchases  being 
a  cargo  of  coal  at  145  9c/  per  ton.  Dr  Thomas  Andrews  was  on 
the  Relief  Committee  of  Belfast  and  Mrs  James  Andrews  was 
treasurer  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  of  which  Mrs  Michael  was 
also  a  member. 

A  wave  of  emigration  started,  which  within  a  few  years  reduced 
the  population  by  almost  a  third,  and  eventually  by  one  half. 

To  provide  the  cheapest  possible  food  for  the  poor,  since  wheat 
was  too  expensive,  Indian  com  was  imported  in  large  quantities. 
James  Andrews  &  Sons,  in  addition  to  buying  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  arranged  for  cargoes  to  be  shipped  direct  to  Comber 
from  Oporto  and  Baltimore.  Buck  wheat,  peas,  and  beans  were 
also  shipped  from  France.  Another  direct  shipment  was  a  cargo 
of  wheat  from  Egypt,  the  first  of  that  variety  seen  in  Comber. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  grain,  prices  advanced 
rapidly  but,  as  usual,  when  the  demand  subsided,  prices  fell  away 
again,  so  that  those  who  had  continued  to  buy  through  the  rise 
lost  money  in  the  end.  To  some  extent  this  happened  to  James 
Andrews  &  Sons,  as  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  July  1847  to 
their  Glenny  cousins  in  Newry  shows : 

This  Year  adds  another  in  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
calculations  in  the  Corn  trade.  I  know  that  you  are  safe  with  a 
light  Stock.  We  are  still  making  a  fair  profit  by  grinding  Wheat  but 
we  have  got  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  Post  with  Remnants  of  Peas, 
Beans,  French  Buck  Wheat,  and  1^0  Tons  of  Indn.  Corn,  all  of 
which  except  the  Indn.  Com  will  be  on  the  wav  to  other  Markets 
in  a  few  days. 

Apart  from  the  price,  the  buck  wheat,  peas  and  beans  turned 
out  a  bad  speculation,  as  not  even  the  starving  poor  would  eat  the 
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meal  made  from  them,  and  so  James  Andrews  &  Sons  were 
forced  to  feed  it  to  their  own  cattle  and  pigs.  As  only  a  certain 
amount  could  be  consumed  in  this  way,  the  bulk  had  to  be  sold 
in  England  at  a  great  loss. 

A  letter  written  about  the  Indian  com  meal,  in  February  1 847, 
said : 

J.  A.  &  Sons  are  about  to  set  up  a  set  of  Rollers  for  Indn.  Com, 
and  various  other  purposes  — 

In  answer  to  the  first  Query  -  The  Mill  Carpenter  states  that 
about  2  Tons  can  be  crushed  p  hour  —  but  that  appears  to  me  a  large 
quantity  -  Second  -  Rolling  2  Tons  p  hour  would  require  five  or 
six  horse  power.  Third  —  a  pair  of  4  feet  6  inch  Stones  will  grind 
8  cwt  p.  hour  of  crushed  grain,  the  same  as  the  sample  enclosed 
marked  ground  Indn.  Corn  Meal. 

I  think  all  Indian  Corn  Meal  in  this  district  is  passed  through  a 
No.  12  Wire  Sieve.  When  you  can  grind  40  Tons  in  24  hours  with 
a  thirty  horse  power  Engine,  I  do  not  think  you  require  rollers. 

The  rise  of  the  Irish  trade  in  maize  products  for  feeding  stock, 
which  today  has  reached  enormous  proportions,  can  be  said  to 
date  from  the  famine  year  of  1 847,  for  owing  to  the  long  voyages 
in  sailing  ships  a  certain  percentage  of  the  maize  arrived  in  a 
damaged  condition  and  was  fed  to  animals,  the  farmers  in  this 
way  discovering  its  great  value.  In  October  of  that  year  James 
Andrews  &  Sons  actually  wrote  to  Ross  T.  Smyth  &  Co. : 

Be  kind  enough  to  say  by  return  of  Post  on  what  terms  you  could 
get  us  10  to  1  g  Tons  of  damaged  Indn.  Corn  for  feeding  our  Pigs 
and  Cattle, 

The  installation  of  a  set  of  rollers  for  grinding  Indian  com,  etc, 
was  not  the  only  improvement  introduced  in  this  period.  In 
July  1845: 

...  by  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  John  Alexander  &  Co.  of 
Belfast  Mills  we  have  been  induced  to  apply  the  improved  Cool 
blast  process  of  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  of  Stockport  to  all  our  Wheat 
Grinding  Mill  Stones  and  have  found  the  effect  very  satisfactory  in 
facilitating  the  operation  of  grinding. 
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In  February  1846: 

We  are  busily  engaged  in  making  extensive  improvements  and 
addition  to  our  Bleaching  Machinery  —  the  latter  includes  a  Blueing 
Machine  which  we  hope  will  be  ready  in  two  or  three  weeks  and 
will  enable  us  to  give  any  shade  of  blue  to  our  cloth  that  may  be 
required. 

In  October  1 847  : 

From  what  you  say  we  are  resolved  to  adopt  the  Drilling  System, 
and  as  we  have  the  land  now  ready,  flat  and  cleaned  with  Finlayson’s 
Grubber,  and  good  harrowing,  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  Machine 
without  loss  of  a  moment. 

Not  having  hitherto  had  any  experience  in  the  drilling  of  Grain 
we  beg  particular  instructions. 

If  there  be  any  printed  sheet  of  Directions  pray  send  it.  If  not 
let  your  instructions  be  minute  and  precise,  so  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  guide  a  person  perfectly  ignorant. 

As  we  are  the  first  to  commence  the  use  of  a  drilling  Machine 
here,  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  Maker  to  let  us  have  a  perfect 
Instrument  and  on  the  very  lowest  terms,  as  it  may  induce  others 
to  order  from  him. 

This  last  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  W.  Drummond  &  Sons 
of  Stirling. 

The  Chemico-Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster  was  formed  in 
March  1846,  Dr  Thomas  Andrews,  who  had  recently  become 
Vice-President  of  Queen’s  College  (now  University),  being  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents,  with  John  Andrews  on  the  Council  and 
William  G.  and  Isaac  members.  Dr  Thomas  naturally  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  experimental  work  of  the  Society,  some  of  which 
was  carried  out  by  his  Comber  cousins,  who  already  were  using 
guano  and  artificials  on  their  farms. 

Ill 

In  1 8  £  1  the  Great  Exposition  was  held  in  the  newly  erected 
Crystal  Palace  at  London.  Both  Michael  and  Isaac  were  on  the 
committee  for  Belfast  and  the  Province  of  blister.  As  might  be 
expected,  Michael  exhibited  a  selection  of  his  famous  damasks. 
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As  accommodation  in  London  was  difficult  to  obtain,  Robert 
Richmond  wrote  from  London,  where  he  was  based,  offering 
the  use  of  his  house  to  the  Comber  family  during  the  time  he  and 
his  wife  were  taking  their  summer  holiday. 

In  his  reply,  John  Andrews,  referring  to  the  ‘World’s  Fair’, 
said : 

Our  W.  G.  Andrews  and  two  of  our  sisters  had  resolved  some 
time  ago  to  see  the  Wonders  of  human  ingenuity  that  will  there  be 
presented.  Isaac  A.  positively  declares  off,  and  the  writer  scarcely 
hopes  that  he  will  be  enabled  though  he  might  wish  it,  to  steal  away. 

The  party  which  eventually  made  use  of  the  Richmond’s 
hospitality  consisted  of  William  G.,  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Mary, 
and  John’s  eldest  son  James,  who  had  entered  the  business  in 
i  848. 

Isaac’s  positive  refusal  was  evidently  caused  by  the  state  of  his 
wife’s  health.  Their  younger  daughter,  Frances,  was  born  early 
in  the  year  and  her  mother  never  appears  to  have  completely 
recovered. 

A  letter  dated  1 1  March  18^2  from  William  Glenny,  of  Newry, 
to  William  G.  Andrews  ends  with: 

We  are  in  dread  every  day  of  hearing  the  termination  of  poor 
Isaac’s  excellent  young  wife. 

The  end  came  on  4  April. 

During  Mary  Ann’s  illness  her  sister  Janet  had  taken  charge  of 
the  household,  and  this  arrangement,  proving  satisfactory,  was 
continued. 

On  4  September  1862  Isaac  was  married  for  the  second  time, 
to  his  Cousin  Jane. 

The  marriage  was,  however,  childless. 

Henry  Quinn,  one  of  Jane’s  four  brothers,  none  of  whom 
married,  had  made  a  fortune  in  Cape  Town  as  a  young  man,  and 
later  doubled  it  as  a  London  merchant.  He  died  in  1887,  and 
Isaac’s  family,  as  his  nearest  surviving  relations;  naturally  had 
great  expectations;  but  ‘Uncle’  Henry  held  other  views  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  money,  and  much  to  their  disgust  left  them 
merely  £2,000  apiece. 
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Practically  the  whole  of  the  estate  went  to  charity,  London 
charities  benefiting  to  the  extent  of  £gg.ooo  and  the  Remonstrant 
Synod  of  Ulster  ££,000,  but  the  most  important  legacy  was 
£145-,  000  to  found  the  Quinn  Charity  of  Newry. 

In  185-3  James  Andrews  &  Sons  reached  the  peak  of  their 
prosperity,  over  £9,000  being  made  in  that  year. 

As  the  brothers’  expenditure  was  considerably  less  than  the 
average  yearly  profit,  a  large  sum  of  money  had  accumulated 
which  they  were  unable  to  utilize  in  the  business,  and  was  now 
invested  in  land. 

Loughadian,  near  Poyntz  Pass,  Co.  Down,  was  purchased  for 
£12,600,  together  with  two  other  estates,  one  in  Co.  Kilkenny 
purchased  for  £10,15-0  and  one  in  County  Cavan  purchased  for 
£1 1,800. 

As  at  least  two  of  the  brothers  were  of  a  sporting  disposition, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  three  ‘tossed  up’  to  decide  the  ownership 
of  these  properties,  with  the  result  that  John  became  landlord 
of  the  Kilkenny  estate,  William  G.  of  Cavan  and  Isaac  of 
Loughadian. 

The  three  estates  paid  a  very  good  rate  of  interest  on  the 
purchase  money  for  a  number  of  years;  but,  eventually,  owing 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Free  Trade,  various  Government 
Land  Acts  and  other  causes,  they  proved  to  be  anything  but  a 
‘gilt  edged’  investment. 
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The  Crimean  War  came  and  went,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the 
Irish  countryside  apart  from  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  As  usual  in  such  circumstances  the  farmers  were  inclined 
to  hold  their  grain  for  a  still  higher  figure,  and  one  man  in  the 
Comber  district  is  said  to  have  sworn  he  would  not  thresh  his 
stack  till  he  got  a  particularly  extravagant  price  which  never  was 
reached.  He  kept  his  oath  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  by 
that  time  the  rats  and  mice  had  put  him  in  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  break  it. 

In  1 8  ^6  James  Andrews  &  Sons  decided  to  compete  again  for 
a  share  of  the  export  trade  in  linen  to  America,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  William  G.  Andrews  visited  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  first  order  he  obtained,  a  single  box  of  cambric 
handkerchiefs  valued  at  £90  odd,  was  shipped  in  September  to 
Messrs  Burke,  Gaffney  &  Howe  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew  James, 
who  had  been  a  junior  partner  in  the  business  since  the  beginning 
of  that  year.  Subsequently  James  travelled  alone,  visiting  yearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  central  and  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada.  Being  a  methodical  man  he  kept  a  complete  record  of  his 
expenses  down  to  such  small  items  as  3  cents  for  a  daily  paper. 
Some  of  these  expenses  are  interesting  in  comparison  with  present- 
day  prices  : 

Fare  from  Comber  to  Belfast  1  /— 

Fare  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool  10/— 

Fare  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  per  America  £22 
Fare  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  per  Persia  £26  , 

Tips:  Table  Steward  10/-,  State  Room  Steward  10/—,  Boots  2/6, 
Sailors  2/6. 

Subscription  to  Band  Persia  2/6. 

Subscription  to  Shipwrecked  Sailors  run  down  by  America  £1. 
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Wine  on  passage  varied  from  8/—  to  23/—. 

Bill  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  1  week  Si  7.^0. 

[Few  of  the  hotels  visited  charged  more  than  $2  per  day.] 

General  charge  for  Bed  and  Breakfast  j  5  cents. 

Dinner  or  Supper  on  Lake  and  River  Steamers  5-0  cents. 

Brandy  12  cents,  Hair  cut  25"  cents. 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  Empire  State  S4. 

,,  ,,  Boston  to  Portland  $2.50 

,,  ,,  Portland  to  Quebec  $9. 00 

,,  ,,  Quebec  to  Montreal  by  Steamer  $3 

,,  ,,  Montreal  to  Kingston  by  Rail  $g.2g 

Total  expenses  of  Journey  to  America  from  22nd  July  till  the 
19th  October  185-8,  £116.  4.  2,  each  dollar  costing  4/1. 

A  letter  of  October  185-8  to  one  of  the  linen  customers  revealed 
that  ‘Our  W.  G.  Andrews  is  engaged  also,  for  himself,  in  sewed 
Muslin  Business,  under  the  firm  of  W.  G.  Andrews  &  Co.’ 

The  business  was  carried  on  in  Comber  under  the  management 
of  Mr  John  Reid,  the  girls  employed  doing  the  work  in  their 
own  homes,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  profitable,  and  on 
31  October  185^9  James  Andrews  wrote  to  Mr  John  Reid: 

I  have  this  day  received  a  note  from  my  Uncle  Mr.  William  G. 
Andrews,  in  which  he  says  that  he  finds  Muslin  business  so  dull  in 
London  that  he  sees  no  hope  of  doing  any  good  in  it,  and  that  his 
present  intention  is  to  give  up  the  business  at  the  1st  Feby  i860, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  be  reluctantly  obliged  to  dispense  with 
your  Services  after  that  date. 

It  was  two  or  three  years  before  the  accumulated  stock  could 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  heavy  loss  incurred  fell  entirely  on 
William  G.,  the  sole  owner,  although  a  small  share  of  the  profits, 
if  any  had  been  earned,  would  probably  have  gone  to  John  Reid. 

On  18  May  185-9  the  firm  wrote  to  William  McNaught,  a 
well-known  Scottish  engineer  and  brother-in-law  of  Isaac 
Andrews,  residing  near  Manchester,  concerning  their,  to  say  the 
least,  careless  treatment  of  their  steam  boiler : 

Dear  Sir, 

You  are  aware  of  the  position  and  every  thing  connected  with 
our  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler.  The  latter  has  undergone  several 
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expensive  repairs  and  has  been  very  unfortunate.  Its  last  misfortune 
arose  from  carelessness  a  few  weeks  since  in  lighting  a  fire  under 
it  while  empty  and  when  heated  the  entrance  of  the  water  rent  its 
bottom.  It  has  been  repaired  and  we  are  commencing  to  use  it,  but 
with  fear  and  trembling  as  the  person  who  did  it  is  not  very  hopeful 
that  it  will  even  work  out  the  Summer.  We  are  therefore  desirous 
to  have  a  new  boiler  provided  with  all  despatch  and  we  throw 
ourselves  on  your  good  Counsel  to  guide  us  in  all  things  in  the 
arrangements.  The  House  which  contains  the  boiler  is  30  feet  in 
length  and  1 1  feet  in  breadth. 

Will  you  be  so  good  therefore  as  to  furnish  us  with  all  instructions 
and  specifications  as  to  the  providing  and  introducing  a  new  boiler 
with  the  best  effect  as  to  power,  economy  of  fuel,  safety  and  dura¬ 
bility,  having  regard  to  all  well  proved  improvements. 

As  they  had  feared,  the  boiler  did  not  last  the  summer  through, 
and  in  June  they  wrote  to  Ross  T.  Smyth  and  Company  in 
Liverpool : 

The  bursting  of  a  steam  boiler  has  prevented  our  Manufacturing 
Flour  for  some  time,  and  it  will  be  a  fortnight  yet  before  we  can 
commence  working.  We  wish  to  purchase  a  good  quality  of  flour 
to  supply  a  few  country  customers  and  will  thank  you  to  say  on 
what  terms  you  can  supply  us.  If  you  can  give  it  to  us  a  little 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  at  home,  we  would  require  the  first  100 
Sacks  as  soon  as  possible. 

Owing  to  the  continually  increasing  flour  trade,  more  and 
more  wheat  had  to  be  imported,  and  in  185-9  the  storage  of  the 
different  cargoes,  till  they  were  ground,  had  become  a  problem. 
Stores  were  rented  in  Belfast,  but  this  proved  too  costly  and 
involved  double  handling,  so  it  was  decided  to  build  a  store  in 
Comber. 

During  his  journeys  to  Paris  and  the  north  of  France  to  sell 
linens,  William  G.  Andrews  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
milling  engineer  named  Huart  who  had  designed  a  store  to  hold 
5,000  quarters  of  grain,  composed  of  eight  iron  cylinders  into 
which  grain  was  poured  by  an  elevator.  The  arrangement  was  a 
simple  form  of  the  modern  silo.  Judging  by  the  correspondence, 
this  new  idea  appealed  to  William  G.  but,  after  getting  an  estimate 
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from  Huar t  for  French-made  cylinders  and  another  from  Rowan 
to  make  them  in  Belfast,  the  project  was  abandoned  as  being  too 
costly. 

Plans  were  then  obtained  of  a  store  which  the  brothers’  old 
school  friend,  James  Macauley,  had  recently  erected  for  the 
Inver  Mills  at  Lame.  These  plans  were  adapted  by  William  G. 
Andrews  to  suit  the  Comber  firm’s  requirements  and  work  was 
commenced  under  his  sole  direction. 

The  inscription  on  the  foundation  stone  reads : 

THIS  GRAIN  STORE  WAS  BUILT  BY  JOHN  ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  G. 
ANDREWS,  ISAAC  ANDREWS,  JAMES  ANDREWS;  FOUNDATION 
STONE  LAID  THE  SECOND  DAY  OF  MAY  i860  J.  ANDREWS  & 
SONS,  COMBER. 

The  store,  which  was  a  plain  brick  structure  with  six  floors 
eighty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  broad,  was  not  completed 
till  December  1863,  having  been  built  entirely  by  local  talent 
and  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £1,7^0. 

In  1861  a  Mr  J.  Baxter  of  Islington  tried  to  persuade  the  Firm 
to  place  the  selling  of  their  linens  in  his  hands  on  a  partnership 
basis,  but  as  William  G.  said  in  a  letter  to  him: 

The  Terms  of  our  Family  Partnership  and  resolutions  deliberately 
formed,  and  from  which  no  consideration  would  induce  us  to 
depart,  would  prevent  the  formation  of  any  species  of  Partnership 
with  any  person  out  of  the  family. 

In  deciding  as  they  did  the  brothers  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
their  father,  who  stated  in  his  will : 

And  as  I  have  a  strong  desire  that  the  trade  or  business  in  which 
I  am  now  engaged  shall  be  carried  on  and  conducted  after  my  decease 
exclusively  by  my  sons  and  their  children  it  is  my  particular  wish 
and  intention  that  no  stranger  should  be  admitted  into  the  firm. 

II 

January  1863  saw  the  beginning  of  the  most  important  piece 
of  work  since  the  building  of  the  flour  mill,  namely,  the  building 
of  a  spinning  mill.  This  enterprise  was  not  for  the  account  of 
James  Andrews  &  Sons,  but  for  that  of  a  new  firm  entitled  John 
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Andrews  &  Co.,  the  ‘Co/  being  John’s  three  sons,  James,  John 
and  Thomas. 

The  idea  of  a  spinning  mill  in  Comber  was  not  new.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  century  a  member  of  the  Stitt  family  had 
accepted  the  Government  subsidy  to  erect  a  mill,  but  as  this  was 
before  the  invention  of  wet  spinning,  it  soon  came  to  grief  and 
was  broken  up. 

The  Andrews  brothers  had  discussed  the  matter  for  many 
years,  and  in  1848  had  actually  decided  on  a  site  close  to  the 
corn  mill  dam,  so  that  they  could  utilize  the  surplus  water  power. 
The  Railway  Company,  however,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  took 
possession  of  this  particular  site,  and  one  of  James  Andrews  & 
Sons’  claims  for  compensation  against  them  was  for  the  cost  of  a 
steam  engine  of  equal  power  to  the  water  power  lost. 

The  plans  for  the  spinning  mill  were  prepared  by  James  Combe 
&  Co.  of  the  Fall’s  Foundry,  Belfast,  who  also  supplied  the 
machinery,  with  the  exception  of  the  engine  and  boiler  which 
were  ordered  from  Victor  Coates  of  the  Lagan  Foundry. 

James  Andrews  attended  to  the  buying  of  everything  required, 
while  his  brother  Thomas  superintended  the  building  operations, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grain  store,  were  carried  out  without 
a  contractor. 

Thomas  had  received  his  education  at  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  and  later  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  At  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  spinning  mill  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
so  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  gifted  young  man,  seeing  that 
he  was  solely  responsible  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  many  fine  mill  buildings  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  one 
which  has  now  stood  the  test  of  time. 

In  June  1864,  spinning  was  started  with  the  first  two  frames 
delivered  from  James  Combe  &  Co.,  the  remainder  being  put 
to  work  as  received ;  but  only  half  the  machinery  for  which  the 
building  was  designed  was  installed  at  that  particular  period . 

The  mill  made  steady  progress  from  its  inception,  and  Thomas 
Andrews,  who  was  always  so  closely  identified  with  it,  lived  to 
see  its  products  quoted  as  a  standard  of  quality  for  Government 
contracts. 


ISO 
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James  Andrews  married  on  i  March  1863  his  cousin  Mary 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert  Andrews,  ll.d.,  q.c. 

After  his  marriage  he  commenced  building  Camesure  House 
as  a  home  for  his  bride.  Henry  Smyth,  of  Downpatrick,  who 
designed  the  family  tomb,  was  employed  as  architect,  but  as 
usual  the  actual  building  was  done  by  direct  labour  under  the 
control  of  James  himself. 

The  following  year  his  father,  John  Andrews,  died  in  Comber 
on  Friday,  13  May.  In  announcing  his  death  the  Down  Recorder 
said  : 

As  agent  of  the  Estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  he  did 
much  to  promote  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  so  managed  the 
property  committed  to  his  care  as  to  advance  the  material  interests 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  tenantry,  and  to  foster  kindly  relations 
between  them.  Mr.  Andrews  was  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  in 
the  County  of  Down,  and  for  the  last  thirty-six  years  was  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  from  whose  meetings  he  was,  we  believe,  only 
twice  absent  during  that  long  period.  He  was  a  clear  sighted  well 
intentioned  upright  man,  just  in  his  dealings  with  all,  and  his  death 
will  be  a  public  loss  and  deplored  by  all  to  whom  he  was  known. 

Shortly  after  John’s  death  Isaac  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Dufferin,  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  London,  to  the  effect  that  he 
was 

.  .  .  anxious  to  secure  yr  services  as  a  magistrate  for  the  County : 
The  Bench  at  Saintfield,  Comber,  and  Newtownards  has  been  of 
late  but  insufficiently  attended,  and  if  I  could  secure  the  assistance 
of  a  gentleman  so  respected  as  yourself,  to  be  given  as  occasion 
might  require  -  to  the  above  mentioned  Petty  Sessions,  I  should 
be  very  glad. 

Lord  Dufferin  then  asked  Isaac  to  fill  up  a  form  which  he  had 
enclosed,  to  some  extent  taking  his  acceptance  for  granted,  and 
concluded  with  expressions  of  sympathy  with  regard  to  his 
brother’s  death. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Isaac  had  no  wish  to  accept  the 
proposed  honour,  and  in  his  reply,  which  was  concocted  by  his 
brother  Robert,  he  said : 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  specific  answer  to 
your  letter,  as  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  intended  for  my 
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eldest  surviving  brother  William  Glenny  Andrews  who  also  resides 
at  Comber.  He  was  next  in  seniority  to  my  late  brother  John. 

Isaac  then  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  not  mention 
‘the  mistake’  to  his  brother. 

To  this  Lord  Dufferin  replied  from  Dufferin  House,  Higate: 

My  dear  Mr.  Andrews,  It  was  indeed  to  jou,  and  not  to  your 
brother  that  my  proposal  was  addressed,  and  although  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  delicacy  and  good  feeling  which  has  dictated  the  course  you 
have  adopted,  I  trust  you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  complying  with 
the  arrangement  I  am  anxious  to  see  carried  into  effect.  There  are 
many  circumstances  which  led  me  to  consider  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  public  that  you  should  hold  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  I  am  sure  your  brother  would  be  the  first  to  recognise 
the  propriety  of  my  selection,  more  especially  as  it  can  in  no  way 
imply  the  slightest  disparagement  of  any  one  so  justly  respected  as 
himself. 

Should  you  however  entertain  any  further  scruples,  or  imagine 
that  your  nomination  would  cause  any  difficulty,  perhaps  you  wd. 
prefer  that  I  should  postpone  further  action,  until  I  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Clandyboye,  whither  I  am  going  towards 
the  end  of  next  week.  Believe  me,  Yours  Sincerely, 

Dufferin. 

Robert  again  composed  Isaac’s  reply,  the  excuse  this  time 

the  extent  and  pressure  of  my  other  unavoidable  engagements  and 
occupations  are  so  great  that  I  could  not  with  propriety  undertake 
the  discharge  of  additional  duties  much  less  those  of  an  office  so 
important  and  responsible. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  still  not  satisfied  and  six  weeks  later  returned 
to  the  attack,  stating 

that  it  is  only  too  evident  that  a  proper  number  of  magistrates  cannot 
be  obtained  for  the  district  without  calling  upon  you  to  sacrifice 
your  private  wishes  in  deference  to  the  imperative  call  of  duty. 

Isaac,  however,  refused  to  be  moved  from  the  position  he  had 
taken  up,  and  wrote  a  short  but  very  apologetic  letter;  again 
declining  the  honour  for  the  reasons  previously  given. 
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This  finished  the  matter  so  far  as  Isaac  was  concerned,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  district  was  short  of  magistrates  till  the  honour 
was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  his  nephew  James  of  Carnesure 
six  years  later. 


Ill 

In  1864  Robert  Andrews,  who  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  considerable  time,  went  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  Dr 
Simpson,  the  celebrated  Scottish  physician  and  founder  of  the  use 
of  anaesthetics,  and  on  whom  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  humanity. 

In  November  1862,  James,  when  writing  to  William  Shaw, 
had  said: 

My  Uncle  Robert  Andrews  and  Mrs.  R.  Andrews  are  still  with 
us.  My  uncle  is  much  as  he  was,  neither  much  better  or  worse. 
He  is  wonderfully  cheerful,  and  seems  to  enjoy  himself  when  not 
actually  suffering  pain. 

Dr  Simpson  was  not  able  to  effect  a  cure,  however,  and  Robert 
died  on  10  February  186^  in  Comber. 

The  inscription  on  the  family  tomb  records  that  he  was 

Chairman  of  the  Counties  of  Louth,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Cork 
(East  Riding)  and  Donegal,  successively. 

A  Commissioner  of  National  Education  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 

In  1870,  Michael  of  Ardoyne  died  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

The  newspapers  were  very  profuse  in  their  notices,  especially 
his  political  enemy  the  Belfast  News-Letter. 

[Michael  in  his  younger  days  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
Liberals  of  Belfast,  and  in  1824  had  financially  assisted  Frank 
Findlay  in  founding  the  Northern  Whig. ] 

The  News-Letter  after  giving  a  long  account  of  his  life  and  work 
concluded  with: 

But  while  progressing  in  manufactures,  and  enjoying  in  no  slight 
degree  the  reward  of  well  directed  enterprise,  he  did  not  forget 
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that  the  people  connected  with  him  had  other  claims  on  his  con¬ 
sideration  besides  those  which  are  thought  to  end  with  the  payment 
of  wages,  and  regular  employment.  He  felt  that  his  duties  towards 
them  extended  still  further  and  he  consequently  took  the  utmost 
interest  in  their  moral  and  social  welfare.  He  loved  to  see  them  in 
clean  comfortable  dwellings  where  there  was  abundance  of  light  and 
air  as  well  as  the  more  material  requirements  of  healthy  existence. 
Mr.  Andrews  found  Ardoyne  a  very  small  village ;  he  has  left  it  with 
many  of  the  characteristics  and  most  of  the  appliances  of  a  town. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  best  Monument  that  could  be  raised  to  his 
memory  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  abodes  of  contented  industry 
which  now  rear  their  heads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  factory 
over  which  the  eyes  that  are  closed  for  ever  had  so  long  delighted 
to  wonder. 

Michael  was  succeeded  in  the  factory  by  his  son  Thomas  Corbitt 
Andrews,  who  showed  great  promise,  but  unfortunately  died  in 
187^  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  years.  His  younger  brother 
George  then  took  control,  and  carried  on  the  business  success¬ 
fully  for  some  years,  but  was  perhaps  rather  late  in  recognizing 
that  the  hand-loom  was  doomed,  owing  to  improvements  in  the 
power-loom.  However  this  may  be,  in  1899  the  entire  business, 
including  the  factory,  was  sold  to  John  Shaw  Brown  8c  Co.  Ltd 
of  Belfast;  Michael  Corbet,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Corbitt 
Andrews,  transferring  to  that  firm  and  eventually  becoming  a 
director. 

The  factory  was  still  worked  to  some  extent  up  to  1923,  but 
by  1935"  the  rising  tide  of  Belfast  had  swept  over  the  district, 
completely  obliterating  not  only  the  factory,  but  also  the  village 
and  Ardoyne  House. 


IV 

In  1867,  when  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  after 
the  Civil  War  had  become  more  normal,  James  Andrews  8c  Sons 
started  once  more  to  sell  linens  in  that  country.  ’Like  many  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  British  Isles  who  had  sold  goods  in  the  United 
States  on  credit  terms,  the  firm  had  suffered  financially.  Both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  had  issued  such  a  flood  of 
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paper  dollars  that  their  foreign  exchange  had  depreciated  to  a 
point  where  it  was  impossible  to  remit  money  to  London  without 
sacrificing  the  greater  part  of  it.  James  of  ‘Carnesure’  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  the  twice-yearly  trip,  but  now  Robert  Carmichael, 
a  member  of  the  Millisle  family  of  Co.  Down  and  a  grain  merchant 
in  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  as  linen  salesman  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  arrangement  appears  to  have  worked 
quite  satisfactorily. 

Trouble  was  developing  in  Comber,  however. 

William  G.  Andrews,  the  only  practical  miller  and  bleacher  in 
the  family,  was  now  an  old  man,  and  no  longer  well.  He  had 
allowed  the  bleach  works  to  become  out  of  date,  and  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  train  one  of  his  nephews  in  either  trade. 

However,  he  must  be  given  a  larger  share  of  credit  for  the 
success  of  James  Andrews  &  Sons  than  either  of  his  brothers. 
He  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  good  working  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  including  chemistry,  which  was  a  rare  accomplishment 
at  that  time. 

It  is  rather  pathetic  to  find  James  Andrews  writing  about  this 
time  to  his  friend  Charles  Murland  of  Annsborough: 


I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
strength  you  use  your  sour  steep,  and  alkali  steep,  for  Light  and 
Heavy  Linens.  Also  what  time  you  leave  the  Linens  in  the  steep, 
and  what  test  you  use  for  the  strength  of  these  steeps. 

Perhaps  you  will  also  kindly  say  what  strength  you  make  the 
Soda  Boils,  and  what  test  you  use  for  these.  We  are  rather  old  - 
fashioned  in  our  Bleaching,  and  we  would  be  very  much  the  better 
of  some  of  your  lights. 


The  bleach  works  had  been  losing  money  for  some  years, 
although  up  to  1867  the  linen  business  as  a  whole  had  shown  a 

In  1868  everything,  including  the  flour  mill,  seemed  to  go 
wrong,  and  from  that  year  up  to  the  end  of  1876  there  was  a 
steady  loss  to  the  firm  which  averaged  about  £2,000  a  year. 

William  Glenny  Andrews  died  in  November  1871,  every 
member  of  the  family  benefiting  in  some  degree  by  this  will. 
Isaac’s  two  sons,  Thomas  James  and  John,  received  his  one- third 
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interest  in  the  flour  mill  in  equal  shares,  and  this  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  proved  to  be  the  most  important  bequest. 

Many  of  the  legacies  had  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  and  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  testator’s  estate,  it  became 
necessary  to  realize  the  whole  of  James  Andrews  &  Sons’  linen 
stock,  an  operation  which  took  several  years. 

Before  the  realization  had  gone  very  far  a  decision  was  reached 
to  give  up  the  linen  business  entirely;  and  so,  when  the  1872 
linen  was  received  from  the  Green,  the  bleach  works  were  closed 
down. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1868,  Isaac’s  younger  son  John,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  and  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  North  Shore  Flour 
and  Rice  Mill  Co.  Ltd,  in  Liverpool,  to  learn  the  milling 
business. 

A  number  of  Isaac’s  letters  to  his  son  while  in  Liverpool  have 
been  preserved,  and  one  of  these  is  illuminating  with  regard  to 
the  troubles  of  the  Comber  Firm. 


Comber  9th  June,  iSjg. 

My  dear  Son, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  last  three  letters  which 
I  would  have  replied  to  sooner,  though  I  have  nothing  to  say,  had 
I  not  thought  you  were  in  France.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  have 
paid  such  a  short  visit  there.  Your  visit  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  old 
travels  in  England.  I  never  thought  of  anything  but  business,  In 
truth  my  head  was  always  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  generally  pretty 
fortunate  and  successful  in  my  journeys.  I  frequently  think  it  was  a 
pity  we  gave  up  the  linen  business,  but  this  was  my  opinion  but  not 
so  of  any  of  the  others.  So  it  was  given  up.  As  with  our  Flour 
business  it  certainly  required  to  be  differently  managed.  The  Flour 
business  has  latterly  been  a  dead  letter  but  if  business  improves  with 
your  assistance  we  may  perhaps  work  a  living  out  of  it.  It  is  quite 
clear  none  of  us  know  anything  of  the  matter,  and  the  manufacture 
was  only  spoiling  good  wheat.  I  understand  we  have  made  a  little 
improvement  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  My  attention  was 
always  given  solely  to  the  Linen  business  and  that  being  closed 
leaves  me  comparatively  an  idler.  However  when  a  man  comes  to 
be  76  he  may  take  it  upon  himself  to  rest  and  I  feel  quite  inclined 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  excuse.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  your 
wife  does  not  continue  to  improve  so  fast  as  you  could  wish.  We 
hope  her  change  of  Air  may  ultimately  prove  advantageous.  That 
and  the  fine  weather  should  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
her. 

I  am  very  proud  indeed  of  the  arrangement  you  have  made  with 
the  North  Shore  Mill  Coy.  It  is  quite  beyond  what  I  could  have 
expected  and  I  hope  your  future  success  in  the  management  of  the 
Mill  may  be  as  successful  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  with  you. 
When  I  contrast  that  with  our  own  I  feel  quite  ashamed.  We  look 
forward  with  hope  and  I  hope  we  may  not  be  disappointed.  If  any 
of  us  knew  anything  of  the  Manufacture  I  could  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  but  I  must  plead  ignorance  myself  and  I  fear  in  truth  others 
will  have  to  say  the  same. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mamma  keeps  much  as  usual.  Her  general 
health  is  good  but  she  is  still  unable  to  make  much  exertion.  With 
the  united  affectionate  regards  to  all 


I  am  my  dear  Son 

Every  yours  Sincy. 

Isaac  Andrews. 


John  had  recently  been  promoted  to  the  management  of  the 
North  Shore  Mills  after  having  been  assistant  manager  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  a  large  mill  at  Prouvy  in  the  north 
of  France,  having  been  nominated  by  Ross  T.  Smyth  &  Co.  who 
controlled  the  business. 

The  years  John  Andrews  spent  in  Liverpool  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  great  revolutionary  change  from  mill-stones  to  the  roller 
system.  The  North  Shore  Mill  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Hungarian 
system  of  milling,  and  about  1870  brought  the  well-known 
engineer,  Oscar  Oexle,  from  that  country  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  machinery,  and  explain  the  system  of 
working.  It  was  an  invaluable  experience  for  John  to  act  as 
assistant  to  this  gentleman,  and  owing  to  the  knowledge  gained 
both  then  and  later,  he  was  called  in  1 886  as  an  expert  witness  in 
the  ‘Germ  Meal  Case’,  the  most  famous  patent  litigation  known 
to  the  trade  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards. 
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From  1874  letters  and  telegrams  were  constantly  addressed  to 
John  in  Liverpool  asking  for  advice,  both  about  the  mill  and  the 
buying  of  grain.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child  he  had  paid 
a  visit  to  his  father  in  that  year  and  arranged  for  some  new 
machinery  to  be  installed  and  certain  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  Comber  mill,  but  it  is  evident  that  little  progress  had  been 
made,  as  no  one  was  competent  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

It  is  also  clear  that  attempts  were  being  made  to  induce  John 
to  return  home  and  take  charge,  but  this  he  was  unwilling  to  do 
as  prospects  were  so  good  in  Liverpool. 

His  Uncle  James,  the  solicitor,  wrote  with  regard  to  the  legal 
position,  pointing  out  that  his  share  in  the  mill  could  not  be 
realized  or  even  sold  to  one  of  the  other  partners  without  the 
consent  of  them  all,  and 

if  you  should  be  removed  leaving  your  wife  and  a  child  or  children, 
with  the  thing  unsettled,  a  very  unpleasant  legacy  would  be  entailed 
upon  them,  in  common  with  all  the  other  parties  interested,  and 
during  the  minority  of  your  child,  the  Court  of  Chancery  alone, 
could  be  his  protector. 

The  matter  was  settled  in  1876,  when  John  was  persuaded  to 
resign  from  the  North  Shore  Mills  and  return  to  Comber.  He 
was  given  sole  control  of  the  milling  business,  and  in  lieu  of 
salary,  a  percentage  of  the  total  profits,  when  profits  were  made, 
before  dividing  them  among  the  partners.  In  1877  he  showed  a 
profit  from  the  mill  of  over  £2,000. 

This  was  a  beginning,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  reorganizing  the  mill  and  making  a  siding 
from  the  railway  to  handle  imported  grain  from  Belfast  and  the 
products  of  the  mill  outward. 

John  Junior,  as  he  was  now  called,  persuaded  his  father  to 
allow  him  to  negotiate  with  his  cousins  James  and  John  with  the 
object  of  buying  their  shares  in  the  flour  and  com  mills. 

When  approached  on  the  matter,  James  and  hrs  brother  both 
proved  agreeable. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  almost  wholly  by  a  lengthy 
correspondence  between  John  Junior  in  Comber  and  James  at 
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Mentone  on  the  French  Riviera,  where,  on  account  of  her  health 
he  had  taken  his  wife  for  the  winter ;  and  by  May  of  1878,  when 
he  returned  home,  agreement  had  been  reached  in  principle. 

The  lawyers  were  then  called  in,  but  it  was  eight  months  before 
their  labours  resulted  in  the  following  notice  of  a  Dissolution  of 
Partnership. 

notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Partnership  which  formerly 
subsisted  between  the  late  James  Andrews,  of  Comber,  and  his  late 
sons,  John  Andrews  and  William  Glenny  Andrews,  and  his  son, 
Isaac  Andrews,  under  the  name  of  James  Andrews  and  Sons,  and 
which  was  subsequently  continued  after  the  death  of  the  said  James 
Andrews  between  the  said  John  Andrews,  William  Glenny  Andrews, 
and  Isaac  Andrews,  under  the  same  name,  and  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  continued  between  the  said  John  Andrews,  William 
Glenny  Andrews,  and  the  undersigned  James  Andrews  (the  eldest 
son  of  the  said  John  Andrews),  under  the  same  name,  and  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  said  John  Andrews  was  continued  by  the  said 
William  Glenny  Andrews  and  Isaac  Andrews  and  the  undersigned 
James  Andrews  and  John  Andrews  (sons  of  the  said  John  Andrews 
deceased),  under  the  same  name,  and  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
said  William  Glenny  Andrews,  was  continued  by  the  said  Isaac 
Andrews  and  the  said  James  Andrews  and  John  Andrews  (sons  of 
the  said  John  Andrews,  deceased),  under  the  same  name,  and 
which  was  subsequently  continued  by  the  said  Isaac  Andrews, 
James  Andrews,  and  John  Andrews,  and  the  undersigned  Thomas 
James  Andrews  and  John  Andrews,  Junior  (sons  of  the  said  Isaac 
Andrews),  under  the  same  name,  at  Comber,  in  the  County  of 
Down,  as  Bleachers  and  Linen  Merchants,  and  as  Flour  Millers,  has 
been  Dissolved  by  the  Retirement  of  the  said  James  Andrews  and 
John  Andrews  (sons  of  the  said  John  Andrews,  deceased)  from  the 
said  Firm,  as  from  the  Second  day  of  August,  One  thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Seventy-eight,  and  that  the  Business  of  the  said  Firm 
had,  since  the  said  Second  day  of  August  One  Thousand  Eight 
hundred  and  Seventy-eight,  been  carried  on  by  the  undersigned 
Isaac  Andrews,  Thomas  James  Andrews,  and  John  Andrews  Junior, 
and  will  henceforth  be  carried  on  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons,  by  whom  all  Debts  due  to  the  said  late  Firm 
of  James  Andrews  &  Sons  will  be  received,  and  all  Liabilities  of 
the  said  late  Firm  will  be  discharged. 
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Dated  this  Sixth  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  hundred  and 
Seventy-nine. 

Present  when  signed  by  the  said  Isaac  Andrews,  John  Andrews, 
Thomas  James  Andrews,  and  John  Andrews  Junior 

Thomas  James  Andrews  James  Andrews 

John  Andrews,  Junior  John  Andrews. 

George  L.  MacLaine, 

Clerk  of  Peace,  Co.  Down. 

Present  when  signed  by  the  said  James  Andrews, 

William  Anderson, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Andrews  &  MacLaine, 

Solicitors,  Belfast. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  required  in  the  flour  mill 
were  now  put  in  hand,  and  after  several  interviews  between  John 
Andrews  Junior  and  the  manager  and  directors  of  the  Belfast  & 
Co.  Down  Railway,  the  plans  for  a  siding  to  the  mill  were  passed. 

Work  had  actually  started  on  this  latter  project,  and  some  old 
buildings  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  track,  when  suddenly 
the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned.  [One  of  these  buildings  con¬ 
tained  the  oldest  books,  letters,  and  other  documents  of  the 
business.  John  of  Uraghamore  persuaded  his  cousin  John  Junior 
that  the  contents  were  only  rubbish,  and  they  set  fire  to  the 
building  and  destroyed  everything  in  it,  a  deed  afterwards  much 
regretted  by  John  Junior.]  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  siding  was  stopped,  but  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  realization  that  Belfast  would  be  a  much  better  place  in 
which  to  invest  their  capital.  Accordingly,  in  October  1880, 
the  Meadow  Street  Mills  in  that  town  were  bought  from  John 
Ross  by  Thomas  James  Andrews  and  John  Andrews  Junior  - 
Isaac’s  name  was  omitted  from  the  documents,  as  he  was  then 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  live  much 
longer. 

This  mill  was  modernized  at  considerable  expense,  but,  as  a 
good  profit  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  working,  encouragement 
was  given  for  further  expansion. 

In  June  1882  the  brothers  agreed  with  John  Alexander  to  rent 
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the  Belfast  Mills  for  one  year  from  2^  September  1882  with  the 
option,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  of  taking  a  fee  farm  grant 
on  the  same  terms;  and,  by  exercising  their  rights  under  this 
option,  these  mills,  standing  in  six  acres  of  ground,  and  then  the 
largest  in  Ireland,  became  their  property. 

A  few  days  before  the  ownership  was  transferred  to  the 
brothers,  Isaac  Andrews,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  for  the 
past  year,  died.  His  second  wife  had  predeceased  him.  A  new 
partnership  deed  between  his  sons  had  to  be  drawn  up,  but  apart 
from  this,  the  business  was  not  affected. 

The  clerical  work  was  still  carried  on  in  the  Comber  office, 
even  after  the  acquisition  of  the  two  mills  in  Belfast.  The  office 
was  actually  not  transferred  to  the  Belfast  Mills  till  August  188^. 
During  these  years  John  Andrews  Junior,  who  had  been  appointed 
captain  of  the  North  Down  Cricket  Club  on  his  return  home  in 
1876,  was  in  the  habit,  when  business  permitted,  of  leading  his 
staff  out  to  the  Bleach  Green  for  practice.  In  this  way  was 
formed  the  back-bone  of  the  team  which,  under  his  captaincy, 
won  the  Northern  Cricket  Union  Cup  nine  seasons  out  of  four¬ 
teen  from  its  inception  in  1887. 

In  1882,  an  experimental  telephone  line  was  run  from  the 
Comber  office  to  the  Meadow  Street  Mill,  presumably  via  the 
Belfast  exchange.  The  first  telephones  in  Belfast  had  been  installed 
by  the  Scottish  Telephone  Exchange  Ltd  in  1879,  the  rent  being 
£20  a  year.  (Fifty  were  given  free  for  three  months  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.)  The  rent  charged  by  the  National  Telephone  Co. 
Ltd  for  the  Comber  line,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
taken  into  the  country,  was  £44  for  the  year,  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  calls,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time. 

The  Belfast  Mills,  at  the  time  they  were  taken  over,  had  a 
capacity  of  200  tons  of  wheat  per  week,  and  when  the  180  tons 
of  the  Meadow  Street  Mill  were  added  to  this  it  made  the  Comber 
flour  mill,  with  a  possible  90  tons,  appear  very  small.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  situation  of  the  Belfast  Mills,  and  the  fact  that 
the  site  was  capable  of  almost  unlimited  development,  the 
brothers  decided,  probably  with  great  reluctance,  to  confine 
their  milling  activities  to  Belfast.  So,  one  day  towards  the  end  of 
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1883,  the  Old  Mills  of  Comber,  Co.  Down,  ground  corn  for  the 
last  time. 

The  corn  mill  was  taken  over  by  John  Andrews  &  Co.  in 
order  to  get  control  of  the  river  for  the  spinning  mill ;  and  about 
twenty  years  later,  the  multure  rights  having  lapsed  through 
disuse,  the  buildings  were  removed  and  the  site  cleared. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  connection  with  this  mill  about 
1876  is  worth  recording. 

The  sluice  for  the  water  wheel  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  repair 
at  the  time,  and  when  shut  down  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
water  to  pass  onto  the  wheel,  which  caused  it  to  turn  a  few  feet 
every  minute  or  two.  To  prevent  this  happening  when  the  mill 
was  stopped,  a  baulk  of  timber  was  jammed  between  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel. 

On  one  particular  occasion  when  the  mill  was  idle,  Tom  Clarke 
the  engineer  was  working  at  a  pair  of  gear-wheels,  assisted  by 
two  millers,  when  the  baulk  of  timber  slipped  from  its  place  and 
caused  the  water-wheel  to  turn,  the  movement  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  machinery. 

Tom  Clarke  was  gripped  by  the  gears  and  his  assistants  found 
it  impossible  to  release  him  by  pulling.  Unable  to  face  the  horror 
of  seeing  him  crushed  in  two  pieces  by  the  next  movement,  they 
rushed  from  the  building  screaming  for  help,  which  could  only 
be  too  late. 

Unknown  to  them,  however,  help  was  already  on  the  way.  A 
boy  named  Willie  Drennan,  perhaps  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
lately  started  work  in  the  mill,  was  engaged  in  cleaning  on  the 
top  floor.  Seeing  the  machinery  move,  he  grasped  at  once  what 
had  happened,  rushed  down  the  stairs  to  the  basement  in  a  manner 
possible  only  to  a  boy,  and  pushed  the  baulk  of  timber  back  into  its 
place,  just  as  the  wheel  was  beginning  to  turn  for  the  second  time. 

The  gears  had  to  be  shifted  before  Tom  Clarke  could  be  re¬ 
leased;  and,  although  not  seriously  injured,  he  bore  the  marks 
of  the  teeth  on  his  body  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  twenty  years  after  this  event,  Tom  Clarke  became 
works  manager  of  the  Belfast  Mills,  and  Willie  Drennan  the 
head  miller. 
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Right  through  the  1880’s  the  Belfast  and  Meadow  Street  Mills 
kept  running  full  time,  and  making  a  good  profit,  but  round  about 
1890  the  United  States  competition  became  very  fierce.  In 
Ireland  at  that  time  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  flour  sold  was 
made  from  soft  winter  wheat  for  the  shop  trade.  It  was  packed  in 
1 1  2-lb,  140-lb  and  224-lb  cotton  bags  which  were  non-return¬ 
able.  Every  household  in  the  country  districts  bought  a  bag  at  a 
time.  The  224-lb  bags  were  favoured  in  the  west  of  Ireland  because 
two  of  them  when  opened  out  and  sewn  together  made  a  fine 
bed  sheet. 

In  the  days  before  the  discovery  of  artificial  maturing  and 
bleaching  of  flour,  the  U.S.  miller  held  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  U.K.  miller.  His  flour  became  naturally  aged  and 
bleached  during  the  six  weeks  or  more  which  elapsed  from  the 
date  it  was  milled  until  it  was  bought  by  the  consumer  in  Ireland . 
It  was,  of  course,  economically  impossible  for  the  Irish  miller 
to  store  the  output  of  his  mill  for  six  or  eight  weeks  before 
selling  it.  The  result  of  this  was  that  practically  all  the  flour  mills 
in  Ulster  were  driven  out  of  business.  By  1900  there  were  only 
two  left  in  Belfast,  one  being  Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons,  who  just 
managed  to  survive.  Another  thing  which  told  against  the  home 
miller  was  that  the  two  direct  steamship  lines  between  North 
America  and  Belfast  arranged  with  the  local  railways  to  give  cheap 
through  rates  to  any  town  in  Ireland  via  Belfast.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a  ton  of  flour  could  be  delivered  from  the  U.S. A.  to  a 
town  like  Enniskillen  in  the  centre  of  Ulster  at  less  for  the  com¬ 
bined  freight  and  railway  carriage  than  the  Belfast  miller  had  to 
pay  for  railway  carriage  alone  to  the  same  town.  This  seems  in¬ 
credible  but  it  was  a  fact.  To  try  to  overcome  this  state  of  affairs 
Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons  bought  a  store  in  Westport,  Co.  Mayo 
and  in  the  early  1890’s  sent  small  steamers  round  from  Belfast 
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loaded  with  loo/igo  tons  of  flour.  They  also  appointed  a  local 
salesman  and  sent  a  clerk  from  Belfast  to  receive  the  cargoes  and 
deliver  the  flour.  A  large  trade  was  worked  up,  but  although  the 
expenses  were  less  than  they  would  have  been  by  rail  the  business 
did  not  pay.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  money  was  also 
being  lost  on  the  local  trade  in  Belfast  and  district,  resulted  in  the 
exhaustion  of  practically  all  the  cash  capital  of  the  firm  by  189^. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  also  lost  in  a  disaster  which 
occurred  at  the  Belfast  Mills  about  1891.  The  five  floors  of  a 
store,  which  was  filled  with  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  flour, 
collapsed  one  night  from  the  top,  but  as  the  mill  was  not  running 
at  night,  luckily  no  one  was  in  the  building.  The  flour  was 
gradually  separated  from  the  broken  timber  of  the  floors,  and 
all  the  bags  which  were  not  burst  were  delivered  to  a  warehouse 
company  near  the  Docks,  and  stored  by  them,  piled  up  on  the 
flat,  on  an  asphalt  floor  at  ground  level.  Shortly  afterwards  there 
was  heavy  rain  and,  as  was  fairly  common  at  that  time,  the 
ground  floor  flooded.  This  heated  the  flour,  and  as  the  water 
subsided,  the  heat  melted  the  asphalt  which  spewed  around  the 
two  bottom  layers  of  bags,  and  completely  ruined  the  flour.  As 
the  Warehouse  Company  would  be  responsible  to  Isaac  Andrews 
&  Sons  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  lost  money  by  this  mishap. 
It  was  far  from  otherwise  with  the  store  at  the  Belfast  Mills. 
This  was  an  ancient,  rough-stone  building  and  the  walls  were 
somewhat  bulged  in  the  middle  by  the  accident.  Eventually  they 
were  made  good,  and  with  new  floors  and  uprights,  the  build¬ 
ing  is  as  strong  today  as  ever.  The  cost  of  this  must  have  been 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  which  was  a  serious  matter  for  the 
firm. 

When  the  financial  troubles  hit  Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons  about 
189  5,  John  Andrews  recognized  that  if  the  business  was  to  con¬ 
tinue,  more  cash  would  have  to  be  found  to  enable  it  to  carry  on. 
He  therefore  shut  down  the  Meadow  Street  Mill,  dismissed  the 
men,  sold  the  machinery  for  what  it  would  fetch,  and  then  sold 
the  whole  property  to  Thomas  Gallaher  who  wanted  the  site  for 
his  new  tobacco  factory.  The  Belfast  Mills  were  also  shut  down 
until  the  large  flour  stock  was  disposed  of,  and  most  of  the  men 
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and  office  staff  were  dismissed.  John  then  wished  to  sell  the 
house  property  in  Comber  and  the  large  estate  near  Poyntzpass, 
Co.  Down,  which  Isaac  had  bought  out  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  in  18^3  for  about  £12,700.  The  brothers  agreed  to  dissolve 
partnership  and  Thomas  James  took  over  John’s  half  share  of  all 
properties  apart  from  the  Belfast  Mills.  In  this  way  John  became 
the  sole  owner  of  these  mills,  with  enough  cash  capital  to 
commence  milling  again.  His  first  improvement  was  to  build  a 
small  mill  for  grinding  maize,  as  this  trade  was  beginning  to  assume 
some  importance.  The  mill  started  to  grind  in  1897,  the  output 
at  first  being  about  1  go  tons  per  week,  but  this  increased  rapidly. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Andrews’s  three  sons  were  growing  up. 
Early  in  1891,  Ernest  W.,  the  eldest,  left  Rossall  School  and 
entered  the  North  Shore  Mills  in  Liverpool,  where  his  father 
had  been  manager  when  he  resigned  in  1876  and  returned  to 
Comber.  Ernest  spent  about  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  mill  and 
then  had  over  two  years  in  the  Liverpool  office  of  Isaac  Andrews 
&  Sons’  old  friends,  Ross  T.  Smyth  8c  Co.,  grain  merchants.  He 
then  returned  home  and  joined  the  office  staff  of  the  Belfast  Mills. 
Oscar  left  Rossall  in  the  middle  of  1894  and  was  in  the  Meadow 
Street  Mill  till  it  was  shut  down  in  1  895-,  when  he  also  joined  the 
office  staff  of  the  Belfast  Mills.  The  third  son,  Sydney,  left  Rossall 
in  1895-  and  also  went  into  the  office,  but  was  attracted  by  the 
milling  process  and  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  the  mill.  In  this 
way  he  came  to  appreciate  the  great  disadvantage  under  which 
the  firm  was  working  in  competition  with  imported  American 
flour,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to  bleach  the  flour.  He 
had  gained  a  good  working  knowledge  of  chemistry  at  school, 
and,  after  some  preliminary  chemical  experiments,  Sydney 
persuaded  his  father  to  buy  a  laboratory  plant  for  making  ozone. 
This  first  attempt  was  a  failure,  for  although  the  ozone  bleached 
the  flour  slightly  it  also  tainted  it.  Nevertheless,  the  ozone  plant 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  good  investment,  for  when  the  ter¬ 
minals  from  the  batteries  were  fixed  close  enough  to  each  other 
to  produce  sparks,  nitrogen  peroxide  was  produced,  and  when 
flour  was  dropped  through  the  sparks,  it  was  visibly  bleached. 
The  next  step  was  to  blow  the  fumes  of  strong  nitric  acid  (also 
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mostly  peroxide  of  nitrogen)  over  the  flour.  The  result  was 
astounding,  as  the  whole  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the 
flour  was  discharged  instantaneously,  which  seemed  a  miracle  to 
both  father  and  son,  knowing  as  they  did  the  long  and  tedious 
process  required  to  bleach  linen. 

A  provisional  application  for  a  patent  was  lodged  in  January 
1901,  and  the  complete  specification  was  accepted  on  13  Febru¬ 
ary  1902.  Between  these  dates  a  practical  method  of  producing 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  from  nitric  acid  and  ferrous  sulphate  and 
applying  the  gas  to  the  flour  was  designed,  and  a  number  of  the 
apparatus  ordered  from  a  Belfast  engineering  firm.  Immediately 
the  patent  was  granted  one  was  installed  in  the  Belfast  Mills  and 
several  others  in  different  districts  of  Ireland,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single  bag  of  soft 
American  flour  could  have  been  found  in  all  Ireland. 

As  the  grant  of  the  patent  had  been  opposed  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  serious  litigation  ahead,  so  the  Flour  Oxidizing 
Co.  Ltd  of  Liverpool  was  formed  between  Ross  T.  Smyth  &  Co. 
and  Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons.  The  directors  were  four  of  the  partners 
of  Ross  T.  Smyth  &  Co.  and  John  Andrews  and  his  three  sons, 
John  Andrews  being  elected  chairman. 

The  validity  of  the  patent  was  attacked  almost  immediately, 
and,  following  the  unanimous  judgements  of  the  Appeal  Court 
and  Flouse  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Flour  Oxidizing  Co.  Ltd,  the 
infringement  cases  continued  for  several  years.  Some  of  these  cases 
took  up  the  time  of  the  Court  for  upwards  of  thirty  days,  both 
in  the  first  Court  and  Appeal  Court.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
expenses  were  at  least  £1 ,000  per  day  for  both  sides,  so  it  is  little 
wonder  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  expensive 
patent  litigation  which  had  occurred  in  England  up  to  that  time, 
and  probably  up  to  the  present  time.  Infringement  cases  also  took 
place  in  other  countries  but  were  small  compared  to  those  in  the 
London  Courts.  Eventually,  the  Andrews  Patent  was  upheld  as 
the  master  patent  for  bleaching  flour  in  all  the  countries  in  which 
the  issue  was  fought. 

The  Flour  Oxidizing  Co.  Ltd  was  reported  to  have  made  an 
enormous  sum  out  of  the  Andrews  Patent,  but  owing  to  the 
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heavy  expenses,  this  was  not  so.  Nevertheless,  Isaac  Andrews  & 
Sons  received  sufficient  in  dividends  to  keep  them  busy  from 
1903  till  1910  building  and  installing  new  machinery  at  the 
Belfast  Mills.  The  first  improvement  was  a  completely  new  screen 
house  with  wheat- washing  plant  and  other  machinery.  Then 
much  of  the  flour  mill  machinery  was  replaced  by  new  machines 
and  sufficient  rolls,  purifiers  and  centrifugals  added  to  increase  the 
capacity  from  thirty  sacks  of  280  lb  per  hour  to  about  forty  sacks 
of  flour.  After  this  work  was  completed,  it  became  necessary, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  maize-grinding  business,  to 
increase  the  power  plant,  so  the  old  engine  was  scrapped  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one  of  700  horse-power  by  Beiliss  &  Morcom. 
This  entailed  both  a  new  engine  house  and  boiler  house  for  three 
new  thirty-foot  Lancashire  boilers.  About  the  same  time  (1908) 
a  bulk  granary  of  steel  and  concrete  was  built  to  hold  12,000 
tons  of  grain  in  three  long  bays  and  a  small  Beiliss  engine  with 
dynamo  was  bought  to  produce  electric  power  for  the  granary 
and  light  for  the  whole  works. 

Meantime,  in  January  1904,  John  Andrews  had  taken  his  three 
sons  into  partnership,  and  after  his  health  began  to  decline  in 
about  1912  he  practically  stopped  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
business.  He  eventually  died  in  1920,  and  in  1924  the  business 
was  turned  into  a  private  limited  company. 

The  first  directors  were  Ernest  Wood  Andrews,  chairman, 
Oscar  Andrews,  Sydney  Andrews,  William  Clarke  and  Thomas 
Clarke.  William  and  Thomas  were  sons  of  the  late  Thomas 
Clarke,  engineer  and  works  manager,  whom  his  son  Thomas  had 
succeeded.  William  Clarke  was  head  of  the  office  staff  and  became 
later  head  of  the  sales  department  and  chief  buyer  of  grain. 

Since  1903  the  output  of  the  mills  had  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing.  The  west  of  Ireland  business  had  been  opened  up 
again,  but  instead  of  sending  cargoes  of  flour  by  sea  an  agent  was 
appointed  and  arrangements  made  with  the  railway  for  a  cut 
rate  on  a  certain  minimum  tonnage  sent  within  a  specified  time. 
The  same  plan  was  adopted  for  Co.  Londonderry  and  Co. 
Donegal,  through  an  agent  living  in  Derry. 

When  the  First  World  War  started  in  1914  the  firm  was  in 
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a  good,  sound  financial  position,  and  had  quite  a  good  pre-war 
standard  of  profit.  By  the  end  of  1916  the  British  Government 
was  forced  to  take  over  the  flour  mills  of  the  whole  country 
as  no  miller  would  risk  importing  grain,  for  the  ships  were 
uninsurable.  The  terms  given  to  the  milling  trade  were  very  fair, 
all  mills  being  paid  according  to  their  pre-war  standard  of  profit. 
They  had  to  accept  whatever  kind  of  grain  the  Government  gave 
them  and  a  usual  mixture  which  was  ground  in  the  flour  mill  was 
70  per  cent  of  up  to  three  or  four  varieties  of  wheat,  20  per 
cent  of  Irish  or  Canadian  barley,  and  10  per  cent  of  maize  meal. 
From  any  mixture  75-  per  cent  of  ‘flour’  had  to  be  obtained. 
Other  mixtures  were  Irish  oatmeal,  Canadian  oat  flakes,  and  an 
odd  lot  or  two  of  whole  rice.  Oat  products  were  especially 
objectionable  to  the  miller,  as  they  blocked  the  silks  and  cut 
down  the  output. 

A  few  years  after  the  war,  when  the  mills  were  handed  back 
to  their  owners  and  decontrolled,  the  price  of  wheat  was  still 
very  high  for  that  period,  being  about  60s  per  quarter.  Within 
two  or  three  years  it  had  steadily  fallen  to  less  than  half  that 
price,  so  that  the  money  made  on  the  rise  was  all  lost  again  in 
the  fall.  The  General  Strike  of  1926  was  also  a  cause  of  serious 
loss.  Flowever,  these  were  only  incidents  and  did  not  stop  the 
advance  of  the  Belfast  Mills. 

In  1925-,  as  the  power  plant  had  again  become  too  small,  the 
large  Beiliss  engine  and  two  smaller  ones  were  sold,  and  electric 
motors  installed  in  the  mills  where  required,  the  current  being 
taken  from  the  Belfast  Electricity  Station.  This  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  wise  decision  as  the  power  consumed  now,  in  19  57, 
runs  to  about  6\  million  units  per  annum,  and  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  buy  motors  as  required  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
cost. 

Immediately  the  problem  of  power  was  solved,  a  mill  for  flaking 
maize  was  built  in  1926,  and  in  a  short  time  a  big  trade  was  being 
worked  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  flake  maize  also  proved 
to  be  a  profitable  export  to  the  south  of  Scotland  for  several  years 
until  the  Scottish  millers  entered  this  trade. 

In  January  1930,  David  Andrews,  only  son  of  Sydney  Andrews, 
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joined  the  staff  of  Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons  Ltd.  David  had  left 
Rossall  School  in  1924  and  entered  the  office  of  Ross  T.  Smyth  & 
Co.  Ltd  in  Liverpool,  early  in  1925".  He  spent  almost  five  years 
there  before  returning  to  Belfast.  When  Thomas  Clarke  resigned 
in  1 93 S >  he  became  largely  responsible,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
B.  Lines,  miller  and  works  manager,  for  the  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  the  buildings  and  machinery  erected  since  then.  On 
the  death  of  E.  W.  Andrews  in  1937,  David  became  a  director  of 
the  Company. 

In  1932,  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  had  been  formed  in  1922, 
prohibited  the  import  of  flour  and  feeding  stuffs  from  Northern 
Ireland.  This  was  a  very  heavy  blow  to  the  firm,  for  at  that  time 
at  least  half  their  total  output  was  sold  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border.  As  the  six  counties  could  not  have  absorbed  the  full 
output  of  shop  flour  from  the  mill,  it  was  decided  that  the  bakers’ 
strong-flour  trade  would  have  to  be  cultivated.  With  this  object 
in  view  a  complete  new  plant,  more  suitable  for  making  strong 
flour,  was  erected  in  a  large  flour  store,  and  when  it  was  ready 
at  the  end  of  1933  the  old  plant  was  scrapped. 

The  Second  World  War  came  and  went.  The  flour  mill  had  to 
work  full-time  as  English  mills  were  not  allowed  to  ship  across 
the  Channel.  The  British  mills  who  had  shipped  flour  to  Northern 
Ireland  pre-war  were  allowed  to  get  their  branded  bags  filled  by 
Northern  Ireland  mills,  and  as  this  could  not  be  kept  a  secret 
from  the  trade  it  proved  to  be  a  source  of  goodwill  for  the 
Northern  Ireland  mills  after  Control. 

The  first  big  expenditure  on  the  mills  after  the  Second  World 
War  was  for  a  large  building  to  provide  additional  flour  storage, 
a  complete  new  screen  house  with  all  metal  equipment  and  a 
large  number  of  both  dirty  wheat  and  conditioning  bins.  This  work 
progressed  slowly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  materials,  but 
eventually  it  was  completed  by  the  beginning  of  19^1.  It  released 
all  the  old  bins  which  were  utilized  to  hold  the  ingredients  of 
compound  rations  for  pigs  and  became  part  of  an  electrically 
controlled  system  for  mixing  and  packing  these  compounds.  This 
had  become  necessary  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  compound  feeding-stuffs  after  the  war.  The  old 
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screen  house  was  also  released  and  with  an  addition  is  now  a 
works  canteen  which  serves  up  to  2  go  meals  per  day. 

Extra  loading  space  for  the  deliveries  had  to  be  provided  and  a 
large  store  was  built  in  19  gg  with  five  more  stands  for  motor 
lorries. 

Another  store  was  completed  in  195A  to  hold  about  2,000  tons 
of  high  protein  meals  for  compounds,  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  Docks  at  once  and  not  incur  heavy  quay  rent. 

James  Sydney  Andrews,  David’s  only  son,  left  Rossall  in  1953. 
He  spent  over  two  years  in  the  works  and  drawing  office  of 
E.  R.  &  F.  Turner  Ltd  of  Ipswich,  the  milling  engineers  (from 
whom  incidentally  Isaac  Andrews  &  Sons  have  bought  practically 
all  their  machinery  for  the  last  thirty  years).  He  followed  this 
with  a  short  course  with  M.  Horace  Ward,  cereal  chemist  of 
Grange-over-Sands,  and  joined  the  firm  early  in  19^6. 

Samuel  C.  Meharg  joined  the  office  staff  direct  from  school  in 
1932  and  rose  very  rapidly  to  become  a  director  in  1946.  He 
attends  to  the  buying  of  all  grain  and  other  raw  materials,  and  is 
also  the  principal  business  executive  of  the  Company. 

R.  M.  C.  McComb  (solicitor)  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Company  in  April  19^5-,  in  order  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
various  lady  shareholders  of  the  Andrews  family. 

Dawson  Moreland,  cashier,  who  joined  the  office  in  April  1943, 
became  secretary  of  the  Company  in  January  1957,  a  post  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  David  Andrews. 

Oscar  Andrews,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  some  years,  died 
towards  the  end  of  195A. 


The  linen  business,  founded  in  1863  by  John  Andrews  in 
Comber,  still  flourishes.  Thomas  Andrews,  of  Ardara,  John’s  son, 
became  chairman  when  the  firm  was  made  into  a  Limited 
Company  in  1909.  His  son,  John  Miller,  took  his  father’s  place  in 
1916.  John  Miller  Andrews  also  had  a  distinguished  political 
career,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  first  Northern 
Ireland  Parliament  in  1921,  Minister  of  Labour  from  1921-37, 
Minister  of  Finance  from  1937  to  1940,  and  Prime  Minister 
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from  1940  to  1943.  He  died  in  August  1956.  His  son  Jack  and 
grandsons  John  and  Thomas  are  now  in  the  business  in  Comber, 
Jack  being  the  present  managing  director.  John  Miller’s  brother 
William,  is  chairman  of  the  Company. 

A  third  brother,  Thomas,  became  a  naval  architect,  and  rose 
to  be  managing  director  of  Harland  and  Woolf.  He  was  lost  when 
the  Titanic  sank  in  the  Atlantic  in  1912. 

The  fourth  brother,  James,  chose  law  as  his  career,  and  became 
Lord  Chief  Justice  for  Northern  Ireland  in  1937.  He  was  created 
a  Baronet  in  1942,  and  died  in  1951. 


And  so  the  history  of  the  flour  and  linen  businesses  of  the 
Andrews  family  is,  for  the  time  being,  up  to  date;  but  even  as 
the  ink  dries  on  the  page,  time  passes,  and  the  present  becomes 
the  past  —  and  history. 

One  wonders  what  story  the  next  three  hundred  years  will 
have  to  tell? 
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